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THERE is a point on the Boston-Gloucester highway—a 
point well beyond Salem as one travels northward—where 
the smooth black road, emerging from a long belt of 
woods, with the prospect opening out on every side, runs 
through a little hamlet which seems to have no connection 
with anything else in the world. Beyond the cluster of 
small houses the road again plunges into surrounding 
woods, and proceeds on its way. The little village is 
officially named Manley, but even that casual cognomen 
seems to be too much for its simplicity; to all the country- 
side it is known as The Cove. 

Actually, the nearest cove of the sea lies half a mile from 
the village and this main highway—a deep crescent of 
blue water rising and falling between two low headlands. 
These extended arms of the land still hold up their ancient 
groves of pine and birch and oak, and nestled against that 
dark umbrageous background, along either shore, like 
jewels placed to set off their splendour, the cottages 
of the summer people stand, lovely or bizarre or mon- 
strous, at the edge of the sea. 

The houses of Manley are not summer cottages, how- 
ever. They have none of the marks of that type of struc- 
ture. They are small, built to be lived in the year round. 
Their size is not unconnected with the price of things in 
general and the cost of winter comfort in particular. 

On a grey afternoon in January two men might have 
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been seen emerging from their respective houses on oppo- 
site sides of the great highway as it ran through Manley. 
They were wrapped and packed against the keen wind off 
the sea, and they bulked massily in the afternoon light, 
as if the substance of their bodies was somehow solider 
than the common substance of men. As they moved for- 
ward their paths converged; they came together in the 
middle of the highway and moved along side by side. 
Above them the sky spread in a flat tone that was some- 
how dirty; the open fields, from which all colour and 
vitality had been blown or sucked by the wind and the 
damp, spread around them in the dreariness of a general 
decay; ahead of them as they moved a tall wood towered 
like a black wall, frowning and threatening; to the left, 
half a mile away, the dull expanse of the sea lay like 
despair grown visible. 

“H’lo, Lens,” one man said to the other. 

“H’lo, How’rd.” 

They were not very talkative. As they went along 
they moved bulkily, placed their feet with a reserved awk- 
ward heaviness; below their short jackets their legs moved 
with sturdy firmness under loose corduroy trousers tucked 
into stout boots. 

“’S’goin’ t’ snow,” Howard stated. He was about 
forty—one couldn’t guess very exactly. His body had 
settled into a heaviness that was not fat, and around his 
eyes there were countless small wrinkles that made an 
impression of wisdom and age. He had a habit of squint- 
ing and tensing the muscles of his mouth—an effort of 
concentration which pulled his cheeks flat and lifted his 
cheek-bones nearer his eyes—which added ten years to his 
aspect; but there were times when he smiled, or when his 
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clear grey eyes were placid, and then one perceived the 
youth in him still, in spite of whatever physical denials. 
Now as he predicted snow, he turned his head with a jerk, 
freeing his neck from its mufflers, and looked toward the 
sea. And the younger man gazed past him silently at that 
great expanse of dull water. 

“Not much wind out there yet,” Lens suggested. 

“Soon,” Howard said. 

They strode along methodically and came to the end of 
the village, just short of the wall of the wood. Here they 
left the black asphalt of the state highway, turned down 
a dirt road that ran to the cove; and as he swung about 
in that short arc Lens looked up—a long look—at a grey 
house standing back, to his right, on a low hill. He didn’t 
pause in his even stride, and as, presently, he and Howard 
passed the white church which looked down over the 
village like a sentinel, his consciousness was casually tak- 
ing in his companion’s remark: 

“It'll be bad for the fleet ’fore long.” 

Lens nodded. ‘They may turn in,” he said. 

“They better.” 

“Old Hedder’ll do what’s right,” Lens stated com- 
placently. 

Lens Dietrichson was Norwegian, and his racial blood 
showed in his person. He was fair-haired, his skin was 
delicately white, and its whiteness was emphasized by a 
clear pink colour which, with his steady blue eyes, vital- 
ized his smooth good-looking face. He was thirty, per- 
haps; his features, though lean, still curved in the 
contours of youth. His body, now swathed and bundled 
beyond examination, moved with a swing, and his long 
legs carried their burden lightly. 
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He was proud of his Norse blood. It was an exhilarating 
thought for him at times that he was a Viking in this land 
which the Vikings had discovered. He was proud of that 
past, however imaginative it might be, and in moments 
of flatness, when he was sick of fish and the routine, it 
became an avenue of escape for his mind. In a deep 
sense, it supplied him with a kind of pride, a barrier 
against despair in the face of every failure. 

“If the fish are runnin’ good,” he now stated, “‘it’ll take 
some storm t’ drive the fleet home.” 

Howard shook his head. “It'll be bad out there,” he 
said. ‘They’d better let the fish run, an’ get back.” 

“Hedder’ll know what t’ do. He'll bring ’em in all 
right.” 

Howard said nothing to that, but looked straight before 
him as he strode, and a silence that held a sense of antici- 
pation hung over the drab land. 


The dullness of the afternoon increased, the sombre as- 
pects of the world settled together in a vast and compact 
gloom, the sky settled nearer the earth and rested on the 
sea. The outlines of houses melted and their colours be- 
came blurred. The deep wood grew in size and solidity 
and blackness. 

And the little grey house that Lens had glanced at stood 
out in the gathering gloom like a flat silhouette against 
the dirty sky. It was a small wooden frame house, 
soundly built but inconspicuous. One had to climb a 
short swell in the land to come at its front door, which 
faced the great road and the east. From the vantage 
point of its rear windows a long view could be had off 
over a gently rolling area of farm lands, with scattered 
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clumps of woods breaking the smoothness here and there. 
Often in the late afternoon the sun, going down, set the 
little house afire within, so that it burned and glowed; an 
intense incandescence brightened behind those western win- 
dows, up stairs and down, an intensity of vital heat that 
seemed about to burst the place asunder. But this after- 
noon there was no such fire. The small dwelling, like all 
the rest of the world, was held in an impressionistic clutch 
of death. It stood in empty rigour flat against the sky. 

It was a sad looking house. The smoke which spas- 
modically whipped away from its chimney in a rising 
wind was of the palest. No one had entered or left the 
premises for hours. It stood forlorn, showing in its pres- 
ent aspect a measure of that waiting, hopeless appeal that 
deserted dwellings bear. 

Then, suddenly, like the clangour of an alarm, shatter- 
ing the surrounding greyness, piercing it like a shaft of 
destructive light, the wail of a child sounded out’ across 
the winter silence. The cry rose and fell in the cadences 
of utter despair; such sounds could come only from the 
breaking heart of a child—a heart still capable of feeling 
the tightest clutch of sorrow that knows no diversion of 
hope. It was the cry of the young for its mother, the 
elemental anguish of existence. 

For a long time the voice wailed on, rising to new 
heights of agony, sinking to the depths of woe, wearing 
itself out. And as it faded away the daylight faded too, 
but without sympathy; the general gloom became more 
compact, as if to smother that wailing cry of humanity; 
and at last creation was again as still as despair. Then 
a faint moaning rose out of the black wood, and around 
the grey house on the rise the wind went whining, like 
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the restrained whimper of a dog seeking entrance. 

At the kitchen window of the house there appeared the 
white face of a child, a little girl nine or ten years old. 
She looked out across the bleak stretch of the land, and 
her eyes were sombre, musing. She didn’t see what she 
was looking at; her body and her steady gaze were numb. 

After a time she came to life, pulled her glance away 
from the stark scene out of doors, smiled faintly, and bent 
her body. The next minute she reappeared, lifting to the 
chair at her side the plump figure of a boy of five years. 
She set him on his feet there and held him lightly with 
her left arm. His head was round and rough with curls, 
and his small body was so warm with vitality that his 
mere appearance relieved—softened—the wide-spread des- 
olation that he looked out on. His face was stained with 
tears and his eyes were luminous with recent weeping; 
but he forgot his sorrow now as light after light appeared 
at scattered points in the wide landscape, and he talked 
to himself, pointing with eager fingers on the glass as 
each new glimmer of brightness appeared. From time to 
time he looked at his sister, smiling or questioning or con- 
fiding, and once or twice the girl drew her mind away 
from its thoughts and companioned him with word or 
look. 

The world became darker slowly. As by a process of 
permeation the wood impressed its blackness upon every- 
thing. Gradually those two faces at the window became 
blurred and indefinite, became vague, dim—pale, fea- 
tureless patches, like ghostly apparitions in a haunted 
house. 

Then the boy cried out again—cried out in glee, riv- 
ing the gathered darkness with the peal of his joy. It 
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had begun to snow. Here and there stray flakes came 
floating down, as if lost in the darkness and weary with 
their long flight; here and there other flakes were whipped 
across the line of vision like wild things pursuing some 
mad necessity. And all of them, fast and slow, thrilled 
the child with excitement. His fat fingers sprawled upon 
the glass, grabbing at the flakes that came near; he 
crowed and shouted and laughed aloud in primitive ex- 
pressions of ecstasy; he pressed his small body against 
the window in an attempt to touch the storm that he 
didn’t fear; he jumped up and down on his chair in 
exuberance. 

And his sister, impervious to the drifting or flying 
snowflakes, gazed out upon the darkening world, and held 
her restless brother safely in the hollow of her left arm. 

The night came down substantially, wiping out all the 
features of the earth. The snow fell faster and faster, 
thickening the air and making the darkness dense. 
Nothing was to be heard but the hiss of the snow in the 
bare wood and the whine of invisible dogs about the 
muffled houses. In Manley everything was very still. 
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ALonG a dirt road, backed by a square half-mile of swale 
and meadow, and facing the water of the cove, six small 
shanties stood in a row, with nets and sails, lobster-pots, 
ropes, and the general gear of fishermen’s business scat- 
tered about them. They were two-story buildings, but 
small, painted in bright colours—red, yellow, white and 
green, though one or two of them, unpainted, had 
weathered to a soft absorbent grey. 

Before the shanties a sandy beach sloped gently to the 
water, where a long dark wharf stood like a strange and 
ancient crab, lifting and lowering itself, sliding up 
and down the beach, as the tides ebbed and flowed. 

On this January evening the curved outline of the 
cove and the colours of the shanties were lost in the dark- 
ness and the snow, though a great fire burning on the 
beach strove to make them visible. During the after- 
noon the men and boys of Manley had collected drift- 
wood—old barrels and boxes, anything that would burn— 
and had heaped them on the beach. A shelter of canvas 
on stout poles had been erected to protect the fire, to 
some extent, from the beat of the wind, and to protect 
too the men who were to keep it burning through the 
night. Then, as the darkness settled, the blaze was 
lighted. 

It was a night of uneasiness in Manley. Every house 
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in the village had men out with the fleet. As the hours 
succeeded one another slowly the storm increased to the 
driving fury of a blizzard. The wind blew wildly, the 
snow drove every way in thick smothers, the cold gradu- 
ally tightened its grip. In several of the houses lights 
were kept burning all night long—faint lights of hope and 
faith; and there were old women and young women who 
slept fitfully or not at all, women who lay and listened, 
and tossed nervously at the battering assaults of the storm 
against the house. 

As the evening wore into night the men and boys 
dropped away from the beach one by one, and went 
home to their houses, till finally only Lens and Howard 
were left to tend the fire during the long hours. 

The two men sat within the canvas shelter and smoked, 
gazed at the fire till it hypnotized them, fell away into 
a kind of doze from which they waked with a start as the 
pipe slipped in their teeth or the fire crackled resound- 
ingly or a sudden gust of the storm howled at them in 
an excess of fury. Then one or the other would rise 
and throw more lumber on the flames, would perhaps 
stride out into the darkness to see again what it was 
like out there, and would come back presently, swinging 
his arms, with snow glistening on his clothes and on his 
eyebrows. Then they would sit still again for a long 
time, propped against a pole, or, stretched on a blanket, 
would lie looking at the shifting pattern of the flakes 
that endlessly assaulted their fire, leaping the top of the 
shelter like legions sweeping over a trench. They came 
lightly, swiftly, eagerly—only to die next moment in 
the upward reach of the restless flames and gas and heat. 

“TI don’t b’lieve this fire’s a bit 0’ good,’’ Howard com- 
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plained. “I don’t b’lieve y’ could see it from the mouth 
o’ the cove.” 

“It’s the best we can do, ain’t it?” Lens replied. 

“Pretty poor,” Howard stated. 

“Oh, cheer up! This bit o’ fire may give ‘em just the 
help they need.” 

Howard looked across at the younger man gloomily. 

“Don’t be a mourner,’” Lens protested. ‘They ain’t 
dead yet.” 

“T ain't. I don’t mean t’ be. But this night’s no joke 
for the men out there.” 

“Well, they’re good men an’ good boats,” Lens affirmed. 
“An’ this ain’t the worst storm that ever was.” 

An easier look dawned in Howard’s eyes. He wanted 
just such reassuring words; Lens’ optimism made him 
fee] better, even though he knew it wasn’t reasonable. 

“They are good men,” he agreed, “‘an’, yes, they’re good 
boats too. The North Star, the Mary G., the Narcis- 
sus...” He paused. There was a reservation in his 
mind. There was one boat he wouldn’t have wanted to 
be aboard in this storm; but he wouldn’t utter that senti- 
ment, and he didn’t mention the name of the boat. ‘Yes, 
they’re all good boats,” he finished emphatically. 

Lens nodded. Howard’s reservation was clear to his 
mind; he knew the name of the unfortunate vessel. “One 
or two of ’em may take it hard,” he conceded. “They 
can’t all ride it as light as the North Star, p’raps.” 

After a long minute of silence Howard rose and threw 
a couple of short planks on the blaze, stood and 
watched the stream of sparks go towering up and min- 
gling with the snowflakes; then he went over and lowered 
himself onto his blanket again, and leaned against one of 
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the uprights of the shelter. And in silence the long time 
wore on. 

At last Lens stirred and stood up, yawned and stretched 
himself. “Guess I'll take a run along the beach,” he 
announced. 

“Cold out there,” Howard warned him. 

“I’m sleepy.” Lens smiled and moved off out of the 
circle of the firelight. There was the sound of his feet 
thudding once or twice as he started to run, then the 
older man was left alone in the shelter, listening to the 
roar of the fire, the roar of the storm, the roar of the sea. 
His mind was busy with the absent boats that were riding 
the great swaying walls of water out there while the snow 
fell all about them hissing sharply. He knew every line 
and every rope of those boats, and his imagination leaped 
from one unstable deck to another; he heard the wind 
howl and rattle in the rigging, felt the lonely danger of 
each unit of the fleet as the storm hemmed it in in its own 
prison, was aware of the ice forming thickly on every 
object and surface that wasn’t under cover. Life was 
pressing about the men out there, death was pressing 
about them. Howard moved in his place; a kind of 
anguish made him restless; he longed to be with those 
men—wanted to reach them and help them somehow. 
He tossed some lumber on the flames, and again the stream 
of sparks rose up like a flight of bright insects. 

Suddenly his head jerked sidewise and he stood tense, 
listening. A strange sound had touched his ear. But he 
relaxed next moment—it was only Lens singing out on the 
dark beach. Howard couldn’t catch the words. But he 
didn’t like the idea of Lens singing, anyway—this was 
no time for singing. He listened again, but the voice 
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came to him in tatters—it was a new song, he supposed— 
something Lens had picked up on one of his wild trips 
to Gloucester, maybe. 

The voice came on, grew clear and connected, though 
beaten by the wind. Presently Lens appeared, dim and 
indefinite at the far side of the firelight, stood there and 
finished his singing. But Howard was not in a mood 
for music, and he closed his mind against the final words 
and cadences of Lens’ strong voice. 

The young fellow came close to the fire and stood ab- 
sorbing its comfortable heat, patting the snow from his 
clothes meanwhile. His hands fumbled with the layers 
of coat and sweater that covered him, pulled out his 
watch. and held it to the blaze. ‘“Twelve-thirty,” he 
muttered. ‘“‘Storm’s gettin’ worse.” He put the watch 
away, then went over and threw himself down on his 
blanket. 

“I hope y’ feel better, now you got that song off your 
chest,” Howard said peevishly. 

“Yep. I do.” Lens rolled over on his belly. He was 
wide awake again. 

After a while he sat up and asked abruptly, “D’you 
b’lieve in God, How’rd?” 

“Sure,” the older man said. ‘Sure I do. Don’t you?” 

“I do’ know,” Lens said. “I b’lieve there is a God, 
but I don’t know anythin’ about Him.” 

“Y’ ought t’ go t’ church.” 

“Which church?” 

“Any of ’em. Take the nearest.” 

“I be’n t’ church,” Lens said after a pause, “but they 
don’t tell me what I want t’ know. I want t’ know about 
God, but the preachers jus’ tell me what a sinner I am.” 
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“Well, that’s it. Y’ can’t be a sinner an’ know God, 
y’ see, Lens.” 

“Why can’t I?” 

“Well... I can’t tell y’ scientific, but it’s like any- 
thin’ else. Y’ couldn’t sing that song o’ yours till y’ 
learned the tune an’ the words. Well, y’ wanted t’ sing 
the song, so y’ got the tune into your head and learnt 
the words, an’ now y’ can sing it. Well, it’s somethin’ 
like that with God. Y’ got t’ get in tune with Him, an’ 
y got t’ learn His word; an’ then maybe y’ can sing 
His song.” 

“Most hymns [| don’t like.” 

“D’ you know the tune an’ the words?” 

“No.” : 

Howard shot a softly triumphant glance at Lens—his 
habitual squint of concentration. 

“We're all brands in the burnin’, Lens. This night is 
a sample 0’ God’s judgment. Somewhere men on the sea 
are facin’ their doom. It don’t appeal t’ me, that don’t. 
I don’t want t’ face death on a night like this without 
knowin’ God. My advice t’ you is t’ read your Bible 
an’ go t’ church.” 

Lens said nothing, but he wasn’t impressed. He had 
tried both church and the Bible, but neither of them had 
given him what he wanted. Strangely enough, it wasn’t 
Jesus Christ that he was seeking, or apostles or prophets; 
what he was after was God—the Power behind the world, 
the fundamental Strength of creation, Something so fixed 
and absolute and sustaining that, knowing It, a man 
could do no wrong. He had groped about, but he had 
never found that Power. When he had sought It he had 
found something else—platitudes and Paul—which were 
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like stones to him in place of bread. Now, here it was 
again; he was asking about God, and Howard began 
talking about hell. 

“Can’t y’ tell me anythin’ about God?” he persisted. 

Howard settled himself as if for a long talk. “He’s 
the Father of all things, the Maker of all things .. .” 

Lens interrupted him. “Yes. But d’ you know any- 
thin’ about Him?” 

“Know anythin’? No. Nobody knows anythin’. Y’ 
can’t pick God up with y’r mind like ’rithmetic. He 
gets int’ yer heart an’ not int’ yer head. Read y’r Bible 
an’ keep away from Gloucester, lad.” 

Lens rose, stretched and yawned and stamped his feet. 
He lighted a cigarette and returned to his blanket, wrap- 
ping it over his legs, and the minds of the two men were 
silent in the heart of the storm. Howard’s thoughts were 
with the fleet; but Lens was thinking back over the inci- 
dents of his own foolish past. 
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Lens had come to America as a boy. He had been 
fourteen when his brother, big Martin, had sent for him. 
Martin had left Norway years before that—so long be- 
fore that he was a sort of legendary figure in Lens’ mind, 
dimly remembered. 

The boy had found Manley a good place. Martin had 
been kind to him, combining a fatherly benevolence with a 
relieving brotherly sympathy. The community had ac- 
cepted him with smiles and curiosity, and he had won his 
place with the boys of the village by filling their minds 
with new strange tales, by leading them in new exploits 
of adventure. A year after his arrival he had had the 
first love affair of his life—with the little Almy girl—had 
been enraptured and desolated as that emotional spasm 
worked through the variety of its contortions, till, like a 
frisky calf that has careered in stupid innocence through 
a garden, he found himself brought back to the flatness of 
every-day pasturage at last. 

And then, suddenly, his heart had been caught in the 
grip of a tight hard hand, and in the year which followed, 
his adolescence seemed to run itself out quickly. He 
came to understand that his big brother was slowly dying. 
From that seed of knowledge a new world came into ex- 
istence around him, and numerous inconsequential facts 
of life took on sudden importance. 

First, he became aware of Martin, in a new sense. He 
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watched the big, lean, red-headed man with curiosity—he 
was dying! Lens didn’t want him to die; he yearned 
to the fading strength of the big fellow, and his spirit 
strove with passionate intensity to deny and prevent the 
hovering catastrophe; but he beheld, again and again, a 
sure doom looking out of Martin’s bright eyes, though 
Martin never referred to his condition. 

The day came at last when Lens could no longer stand 
by and watch that deterioration in silence. “You sick, 
Martin?” he asked. He had watched his brother moving 
about, pallid and still as a ghost. 

“Pretty sick, kid,” Martin told him. “It’s time f'r ya 
t’ know, I guess.” He sank into a chair in the sunlight 
and, for the first time in Lens’ experience, sprawled there 
in a relaxed, extended admission of weakness. 

“Can I do anythin’?” Lens offered sheepishly. 

Martin shook his head. “Jus’ stick by, kid. It may 
not be very long. I can’t tell. I’d ’a’ been dead long 
ago if ya wasn’t here. You're keepin’ me alive. Jus’ 
stick by. I’m on’y stayin’ on ’cause | don’t want t’ let 
go o’ you.” He smiled at the boy. 

Lens, abashed and afraid, had an impulse to turn away 
from that extraordinary tenderness in his brother’s man- 
ner, but something held him still to face the emotional 
assault that came leaping about him from the sick man’s 
eyes and face and person. 

“You're all I got, ya see,” Martin explained. “It’s 
been good for me t’ have ya here,” he confided, his eyes 
growing more luminous. 

A silence followed that, and then, pathetically, the big 
fellow suggested, “Maybe ya ain’t enjoyed it much, 
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but I have.” He relaxed suddenly, and at that relaxa- 
tion Lens felt something pull at his heart. Martin 
seemed, all at once, old, mature; and in that moment Lens 
grew older too. He felt a change in his mind and in his 
body; his childhood went out of him. Looking at 
Martin, he saw him with new eyes and clearly realized 
his state. The man was so spent; his clothes hung on 
him so; there was such a strange fire burning in him— 
such a strange fire, very bright, but without vital heat. 
And Lens had never seen him sentimental like this be- 
fore; silence had been his habit. Tears came to the boy’s 
eyes. He went over and sat down near his brother. 

“Why don’t we go home?” he suggested. 

Martin turned away from him and stared out the win- 
dow for a long time. Beyond the little garden and the 
meadow that were his, beyond the apple trees that were 
his, beyond the lush green spread of the marsh, the cove 
lay in a dull blue surface that reflected the intense 
blue glory of the sky. Beyond the cove the wider spread 
of the sea was scintillant with waves and flecked with 
white-caps, for the south-west wind was blowing fresh and 
vigorous out there. Before that invigorating breeze two 
mutton-leg sails went skimming along—the Bramley boys 
racing in their dories, Martin knew—racing along, young 
and full of life, fresh and strong and joyful, like that 
strong wind that made the world so clean and brilliant. 
Martin had the passing thought that he was going to 
miss seeing all that, that immense soft, blue sky, the thin 
edge of clear green earth above the cliffs—like the edge 
of an emerald visible above its tarnished setting—the 
houses, white and red, so simple and so small for all 
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their pride, poised among their trees like a pasteboard 
village that a child might have set up, and gone away 
and forgotten. | 

“D’you want t’ go home, Lens?” he asked at last, turn- 
ing to the boy. 

“No. But you «...oF" 

Martin shook his head. “It wouldn’t be any good,” 
he said. “I'd hate t’ go back—a wreck, Lens.” His eyes 
shone with a deep wild light, a light in which amazement, 
terror, curiosity, regret and hope mingled and made a sort 
of madness. 

“Ya can go back if ya want—later,” he went on. 
“But this is a good place, Lens. Before ya ever go back 
ya want t’ stop an’ think if y’ll be happy back home, or 
if y’ll want t’ come out here again. Y’ve got t’ work if ya 
stay here, an’ if ya don’t want t’ do the work that's here, 
maybe ya better go back, ‘cause I can’t tell ya anythin’ 
about the rest of America. I'll leave ya somethin’, 
Lens—a little money, p’raps, an’ this land an’ orchard an’ 
shack. I’m leavin’ everythin’ with Hedder for ya, boy.. 
Ya can trust Hedder. When the time comes he'll give 
ya a job, maybe; an’ some day these trees'll be worth a 
lot—I hope. They’re good trees, an’ ya want t’ take care 
of ’em, Lens. I’ve shown ya all I know; ya can learn 
more if ya want.” 

He paused, as if a little more tired than before, but he 
seemed all on fire, burning up. As he talked his scarlet 
lips seemed alive with their own red intensity; the colour 
in his cheeks was a hot colour, an incandescent brilliance 
that glowed out of the substance of his white clear flesh; 
his eyes were fierce with an unbearable splendour, flashing 
like strange gems, and never still; above his pale fore- 
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head the red hair was tossed up like the leaping plume 
of a flame. 


Martin had passed, had been buried in a far corner 
of the cemetery behind the gaunt white church which 
Lens always disliked; but all that Martin had foretold 
had come to pass. Hedder gave Lens a job, and he went 
on living between the shack that his brother had built 
and Hedder’s shack on the beach. The orchard had 
slowly grown and become valuable. He hadn’t returned 
to Norway, though he often wished himself there, be- 
cause Martin had warned him, and Lens knew that he’d 
want to come back to this alien land. 

At first his feelings about America had been mixed. 
There had been the developing firm sense of possession 
which his land and his little house here had given him, 
and there had been, too, a strange, new, unspeakable 
affection for the memory of the man who had died here. 
By means of both these emotions the soil of America took 
Possession of young Lens, became precious to him in a 
Sens€ more personal and intimate than patriotism. The 
flag of the United States did not replace the flag of Nor- 
way in his abstract patriotic devotion, but the brown 
earth of the cove had established an affinity with his ego. 

In time Lens fell in love. 

He knew the girl well—Myra Clarke—she was pretty, 
dark-haired and brown-eyed—and he had known ‘her ever 
since his arrival in Manley. In those early times she 
used to laugh at his odd attempts at English, and he had 
often chased her, threatening to punish her for mocking 
him; but he had never been angry in those pursuits, 
because she had a capacity for making fun of him in 
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such a manner that he discerned the errors she laughed 
at, and often saw how ridiculous he was. 

She taught him much, in fact; and later, when she went 
away to school—high school in Salem and a normal school 
in Boston—and he went to work for Hedder, she didn’t 
forget him, but undertook deliberately to teach him Eng- 
lish. And she taught him English. She was proud of 
that, and he was grateful. 

Out of the broken propinquity of those several years 
nothing seemed likely to develop. There were times when 
Lens, feeling youthfully amorous, had touched her and 
taken her in his arms; he had even kissed her more than 
once, and she had let him do so. But as time went on 
he found it harder and harder to approach her like that. 
She was taking on new qualities, developing a mind that 
was intensely practical, and becoming more and more 
mistress of herself and of her world. Something was 
developing in Lens meanwhile—a strength, a will that 
sought to dominate and command the world, an intoler- 
ance for everything that stood in the way of his de- 
sires. 

In a night of those times he came first to “know a 
woman,” as the phrase is; but the emotion and mystery 
of that experience only served, it seemed, to render him 
capable of appreciating the quality of Myra’s womanhood 
more clearly. Directly after that adventurous trip to 
Gloucester Myra came home for a week-end, and he had 
a lesson in English with her. His escapade had filled 
him with a victorious sense of new manhood, and he 
came to the lesson with bravado in his bearing—with 
a sense of the insignificance of English as compared with 
other fields of human knowledge and experience. 
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With some girls, the pride of manhood in him then 
might have led him into a foolhardy freedom: but Myra 
kept him in his place. She looked at him with her clear 
eyes and asked him casually what he had been doing 
with himself; and he was suddenly aware that his face 
was flaming. His eyes had fallen away from her eyes. 
He was ashamed, in fact, ashamed of his adventure, 
ashamed of his manhood that had accomplished that tre- 
mendous act of—vileness. He felt dirty before this girl, ° 
dirty of person; and he felt exposed before her, so that his 
dirtiness showed. 

He fumbled his English through an uncomfortable hour. 
She laughed at him repeatedly, and her laughter had an 
edge that he had never before felt. He went away at last 
with a clear sense of her comprehending sneers and a 
feeling of disgust for himself. He felt a new admiring 
wonder at her intelligence—so much finer than his own— 
and a devotional desire to approach the high level of her 
clear purity. 

That was the beginning of serious love for Lens. For 
two years after that he thought of her with a tenacity and 
singleness that were characteristic of his race. In the 
meantime Myra came to teach in the little yellow school 
house which stood in the fork of the roads at the north 
end of Manley—where the road to the station curves off 
from the Boston-Gloucester highway. They saw each 
other often, and Myra knew that he loved her, though 
he never told her so. He was hesitant in proposing mar- 
riage, because, though he intended to do so some day, he 
was a little afraid of Myra—afraid of her mind, which 
governed her always, which never forgot to rule her move- 
ments and her words, never let him come as close as he 
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wanted to and needed to, always kept him “in his place.” 

Then suddenly Lens realized that he had a rival. John 
Whitney, a dark man, older than Lens by eleven or twelve 
years, older than Myra by a year or two more than that, 
was calling on her with a disturbing regularity. Whitney 
was a successful man; he had bought a schooner that sea- 
son—the Green Bay Tree—and had become a captain in 
the fishing fleet. He was a cold man, supercilious, silent, 
nearly always alone. Lens acknowledged that he was a 
good type of man for a captain, but he had never liked 
him. He liked him now even less than before, and he 
had a swift desire to save Myra from him, to save her 
for himself. He rushed to her and offered her his heart. 

Myra took his offer calmly, gravely, but with the 
faintest show of irritation. 

“I don’t understand you, Lens,” she told him. “Why 
have you waited so long, if you felt like this?” 

He stammered before her, not clear in his own mind 
why he had waited. “I don’t know—we'’re both good 
an’ young yet—the time has slipped by. An’ I didn’t 
seem t’ have much t’ offer you, Myra. But I’m here 
now anyway.” 

“I’m afraid you’re too modest, Lens.” 

“Modest?” That was one word she hadn’t taught him 
the meaning of—not this meaning. 

“Too shy, too considering, not bold enough,” she ex- 
plained. “Have you anything to offer me now more than 
you have had all along?” 

“No. But I had t’ come now. I’ve heard things about 
you an’ Whitney.” 

She nodded placidly. ‘Well, you’ve created a problem 
for me,” she said. 
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All that had occurred years ago, and Lens seeing it 
remotely now as the storm whirled about his Shelter, was 
bitter at his own failure of that ancient date. For Myra 
had solved her problem by marrying the owner of the 
Green Bay Tree. Possibly because he was older than 
Lens, he exhibited qualities of determination and vigour 
which contrasted with the young fellow’s “modesty” and 
hesitation. It was that contrast that finally formed 
Myra’s decision. She was ambitious in her clear-headed 
way, and she wanted an ambitious man for a husband. 
In Whitney she saw that kind of man. He had never 
approached her with any suggestion of love and marriage 
until he had completed the business of earning and owning 
his ship. That appealed to her as sane and constructive 
action. And there was Lens meanwhile, dawdling. He 
had suggested building a house for her; but he waited 
for her word before starting it—continued to wait and 
wait for her word, because he wanted the house to suit 
her finally. That was pathetic—so pathetic that it made 
her angry at times. What she wanted was to see him 
go ahead independently and definitely, as the other man 
had, on his own responsibility. 

If Lens had then begun the construction of the house 
he talked of, Myra’s decision might have been different. 
But he didn’t, and after a weary period of waiting for 
him to do so, she gave her hand to John Whitney at 
the command of her intelligence. She gave her hand, 
her whole person, her mind and her ambitions to Whit- 
ney; but in all that giving of herself there was, unde- 
niably, a reservation. Something deep in her still clung 
to Lens; some face or facet of her inner self still held the 
image of him like a mirror. 
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Her abandonment of him had been a bad thing for 
Lens—worse than he knew, because, in a rather drab 
world, his blond good looks were like a wisp of flame to 
catch the eye; when he smiled that flame spread and 
intensified: there was a devil-may-care suggestion of a 
roll in his walk, and his long legs moved with a fine 
free swing. He was the kind of a young fellow that 
women look at and flee from and finally succumb to, and 
since he was not diffident, he became accustomed to ad- 
venture, which was unfortunate. For Lens the misfortune 
lay mainly in the fact that there was so little chance for 
him to meet women that would do him any good. Ac- 
tually, after Myra’s abandonment of him, he went far 
and frequently on a wrong road—wrong because it led 
him so far from what should have been his way. 

He felt bitter now, reclining on his blanket, as he 
thought back over all the failure and the futility of the 
past. He still clung to Myra’s memory with tenderness 
—a tenderness which, because he had lost her, had gained 
in beauty with the passage of time. He had never loved 
any other woman; and as he remembered the cheap, 
passionate encounters that it had been his fate to indulge 
in, he told himself that if the fleet was to be destroyed 
out there on the sea to-night, he’d better be aboard one 
of the boats than staying on here for any more such 
foolishness. 


ZIV ss 


Witu the first light Lens and Howard, like lost men on 
a desert island, cast their eager glances out over the sea, 
but there was nothing in the wide emptiness to reward 
their eagerness. They looked longingly toward the 
houses of Manley, half a mile away, and there they be- 
held smoke beating from one or two chimneys. It was 
no longer snowing. 

Soon dark figures began to creep down across the snow 
to the shore. They came with baskets of food and cans 
of hot drinks for Lens and Howard, cheering things in 
themselves. The eyes of these arriving men and boys 
held an eagerness which soon changed to disappointment 
which, in turn, gave way to a flat brooding stillness. 

Old Ezra Frame appeared among the first. He was 
a man of eighty-odd whose independence kept him still 
free in the midst of hovering restraints and cautions. 
He was amply muffled up against the cold of the morning, 
yet his body was so little more than a skeleton that he 
looked lean in spite of all those wrappings; and as he 
came slowly, with a cane in either hand, one had the im- 
pression that the sticks were braces which somehow held 
him together. 

He came and looked at Howard and Lens as they 
drank hot coffee within the shelter, and a thin grimace 
stretched his soft lips slightly by way of a smile. Then, 
without a word, he prodded Howard with one of his 
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canes, telling him to “get over” as he might have spoken 
to a horse, and he lowered himself slowly, awkwardly, 
onto a blanket. Having settled himself, he looked about 
the circle of five faces there, and seeming to feel that 
something was expected of him, he spoke. 

“Are ye downhearted, men?” he asked. 

“Not downhearted,” Howard told him, “but worried 
some.” 

“Courage, men an’ lads!” the old man muttered. 
“Ships have lived through worser stormsn this. This 
cape ain’t a pippin t’ Cape Horn in the ol’ days.” His 
blue lips fell together softly, and his eyes roved from face 
to face. His words were strangely encouraging. In the 
minds about him he had mysteriously set up an idea: 
it was incredible that the fleet should be wiped out. 

The dawn came slowly through the greyness, and the 
last of the lumber pile was thrown on to the fire. Grad- 
ually the group within the shelter shifted and broke up; 
one by one the men wandered out on to the cold beach. 
There their number was increased from time to time as 
others came down from the houses. It was a funereal- 
looking gathering. Men stood about in small knots as 
men do at a burial, talking quietly of nothing in par- 
ticular, but talking, to stifle and stop the trend of their 
thoughts. 

In a little group apart three women stood. One was 
wrapped in a green plaid shawl—a gaunt, grey-haired, 
large woman whose face was stern with established calm. 
One was frail and middle-aged and nervous; she wore a 
dark cloth dress and a black short coat, and on her head 
was a man’s felt hat fastened to her hair with a long pin. 
She kept teetering about on restless feet, as if to main- 
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tain by her motion some measure of physical heat; her 
hands in woollen gloves held her elbows in a tense grip. 
The third woman was young—under thirty—a peasant 
type, without self-consciousness. Her eyes were mild and 
there was a fresh bright colour in her face. She was with 
child. Below her short jacket an ample blue checked 
apron fell over her skirt, and as she stood listlessly wait- 
ing she pleated and scored her apron in countless lines. 
These women stood apart, a forlorn group, silent, astray, 
out of their element. They said little, but waited and 
waited, revolving hidden hopes and fears in their minds. 
About them the beach spread vacantly. Now and again 
the wind sent a swirl of sand and snow hissing about their 
feet. At the top of the beach the row of shanties stood 
against the white background, like blobs of colour on a 
white palette. Time moved. Little waves marked the 
long progressions of a slow suspense. 

Suddenly there was a cry down the beach, startling the 
quiet morning world and arresting the breath in every 
body. All eyes turned toward the source of that scream. 
There, at the water's edge, prancing about in the small 
wash and disturbing the rhythmic reaching of the tide, 
a Portuguese boy gesticulated wildly. His body was 
bent in a dance of excitement, but his left arm was held 
rigidly aloft, pointing to the horizon. 

Out on the black surface of the sea a clot of sails was 
poised like a vague cloud against the brightening sky. 
In absolute silence the gathered men and women gazed 
at that hovering shadow, and with an intensity of interest, 
an intensity of desire, tried to penetrate the deep distances 
between. But the distances were too deep; they couldn’t 
decipher the precise meaning of that vision of sails so far 
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away. But broadly, it meant that the fleet was coming in. 

Presently men turned to one another with congratula- 
tory smiles and phrases of recovered hope; but the three 
women said never a word. The old one gathered her 
shawl in a convulsive hand, and her eyes filled with 
tears; but her gaze clung steadily to that distant cloud of 
sails, and the tears were driven back. The young 
woman with child seemed lackadaisical, as if that ap- 
parition meant nothing to her; but her intensity stretched 
the apron in her hands to the tearing point, and the 
rending of the goods was like the robust sound of her 
relief. The frail little woman suddenly stopped in her 
motions and stood still, became rigid, like a bizarre 
statue. 

Soon the young woman turned away, her torn apron 
fluttering in the breeze, and with a methodical stride 
moved up the beach. The little one, with a kind of sob, 
turned and trotted after her. Finally the tall one fol- 
lowed. Twice she paused to look back at that shadow 
on the horizon, then moved on again. 

Thus, in a broken group, the women brought the news 
of the fleet to Manley. 

It was a long wait for the fishing boats to come in. 
The boys left the beach and went off to school, laughing 
and talking in recovered freedom. The men retired to 
Hedder’s shanty, built a fire there, and sat about smok- 
ing. Lens and Howard threw themselves down in bunks 
up stairs—every shanty had a bunk or two against a 
wall—and slept. At one of the other shacks a man 
brought out a shovel and began to clear away the snow. 

From time to time someone would rise from his seat 
near the fire in Hedder’s shack, would go to the window 
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and look out at that distant cloud that, slowly brighten- 
ing as the day cleared, still hung and hovered far away. 
Then he would return to sit on his box again, and an- 
other long wait would ensue. 

Surely, but slowly, the day developed, the sky cleared, 
the sun shone down on the earth and the sea. In the 
brightness the cloud of sails came on and grew larger. 
Then it began to break up. Through the fissures of its 
disintegration blue strips of sky appeared. The men 
crowded at the window and the door of Hedder’s shanty 
and watched that breaking cloud approach, and in time 
they were able to count the units that composed it. 

As if summoned, Lens and Howard came down from 
the loft and joined the group, and it was as if they had 
come into an empty room. No one spoke. The men 
scarcely moved. In a single intensity all those eyes were 
riveted on the approaching sails. Again and again each 
man counted them for himself, and having finished, began 
and counted them again. They couldn’t come at the 
answer they sought—couldn’t come at the right answer; 
and no one would admit the error of his count, no one 
would admit the actual result of his tally. 

At last old Ezra Frame, stirred by the long suspense, 
rose and left the fire, and as his old eyes put him at a 
disadvantage in this contest, he asked the men to call off 
the recognizable boats, so that he could visualize them in 
his mind. 

The men hesitated, and old Ezra insisted angrily. 

“Can’t ye hear me?” he demanded. “What d’ye see, 
I say!” 

“Well, there’s the North Star,” Howard stated. 

“One!” said old man Frame. He held his left hand 
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up with fingers spread, and raising his right hand, 
doubled over the head of his cane, he toted up the boats 
with his forefinger. 

“The Mary G.,” Lens put in. 

DEMO a., 

“The Narcissus,’ 

<i 1 - 

“The Manley Mare.” 

EPoOr er 

“Nautilus.” 

PI9® oc8" 

There was a pause, a pause which lengthened itself 
out. “Well?” Ezra Frame demanded at last. He looked 
at the backs of the men crowded around the window— 
stood there with his left hand held up, stiff and trembling, 
waiting to finish the tale. ‘Go on!” he demanded. 

Nobody answered. 

“Well? Well?” he asked peevishly. 

“That’s all,’ Howard told him. 

“Ts it all?” the old man inquired, and no one contra- 
dicted Howard’s report. 

“Five!” Ezra muttered, like a schoolboy giving the 
answer to a problem. Then, musingly, he repeated, 
“On’y five!” He turned away, returned slowly to his 
seat, sank into it as if suddenly tired, and called out 
peevishly, “Can’t ye shet that door? It’s. freezin’ here.” 

The door was closed. All the men went out on to 
the beach, leaving old Ezra alone in the shack. He sat 
there without stirring, his eyes almost closed and his 
chin sunk on his chest. But for the trembling of his long 
thin hands on the arms of the chair, he was a picture of 
death. Silence filled the shanty like a presence, and he 
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was a part of the silence. Nothing moved but the barred 
square of sunshine that fel] incongruously in the dingi- 
ness, and the dust motes that wove in that shaft of light. 

Later the fleet came in. One by one the boats passed 
the mouth of the cove and drew up to the long wooden 
pier; frozen sails slatted and dropped crunchingly and 
men moved on icy decks swinging stiffened ropes that 
those on the wharf waited eagerly to grasp. 

Hedder’s boat, the North Star, was the first to tie up, 
and Hedder immediately came away to report on the 
trip. He was a thickly-built man, with a head set 
solidly between high shoulders, and a grey beard falling 
on his deep chest. This morning his face was almost as 
grey as his beard, and his pale eyes were large with 
weariness. He stood on the wet planks of the wharf 
where the snow was melting, and announced to the men 
who gathered about him, “The Green Bay Tree is lost.” 

The men were eager for details, but they accepted his 
announcement in silence. And presently Hedder went on 
to tell them his story in his own way. 

“It was bad out there last night, and thick. The 
fleet stood together as near as was safe. It was danger- 
ous—you couldn’t see. We kept the signals goin’, back 
and forth, and each boat was supposed t’ stand by its 
next neighbour. I was afraid of the Green Bay Tree. | 
knew she’d have trouble ridin’ the seas that came pilin’ 
at her. You could see she wallowed some. So I stuck 
close to her myself. Everythin’ was goin’ all right; 
hour after hour her rockets come regular; she didn’t 
seem to be havin’ any more trouble than was natural. 
I began to feel better in my mind about her, ’cause it 
didn’t seem’s if things could get any worse’n they was. 
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Then all of a sudden, ’bout ha’ past twelve, there come 
a blazin’ of rockets from Whitney’s boat. They was out 
of time and I knew somethin’ was wrong. We sent back 
rockets to encourage them aboard—that was all we could 
do—we couldn’t come anywheres near them, o’ course. 

“Whitney had lighted his reflector and turned it down 
the boat, and it made a bright patch in the smother 0” 
snow. Sometimes for a second a break would come in 
the storm and y’ could catch a glimpse of men busy on 
the deck. Then the snow would blow in thick again. 
We never knew what the matter was. Once everything 
cleared between us and the Green Bay Tree for a minute, 
and in the light over there her men was almost plain 
enough to count. 

“It was a funny thing then—I can see it now—I can’t 
get it out of my mind—someone must ’a’ been movin’ 
right in front of the light—but I saw up in the sky be- 
yond the Green Bay Tree—shadows cast on the wall of 
the snow, I suppose—two big black figures towerin’ over 
the boat like giants. They moved too—moved like crazy 
men—legs and arms swingin’ across the sky—and they 
seemed to rush at the Green Bay Tree... . 

“The next minute the snow blew in between again like 
a wall, and soon Whitney’s light went out. I didn’t see 
it again. We didn’t hear anythin’—couldn’t hear any- 
thin’ in that howl of wind. It was just as if those black 
giants in the sky had trod the Green Bay Tree under. 

“We did what we could to cover the ground, but we 
couldn’t do much—it wasn’t easy to navigate out there. 
We never found a man nor any sign of the ship.” 

There was silence in the group surrounding Hedder. 
The minds of the men were busy with that picture of the 
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giants in the sky, and everyone was moved with an under- 
standing sympathy for those other men who would never 
come back. 

“You fellahs’ll have to carry the news to the women,” 
Hedder began again, looking from face to face, and in 
response the men gave him back uneasy glances. 

“Lens,” he said, “you know Mrs. Whitney? You bet- 
ter take the bad news up there. Tell her I’ll come up 
to see her later. There’s no man alive to swear her 
husband’s dead. P’raps that'll give her a little comfort. 
You can give her the story like I’ve give it to you. 
Allen, you go over to Bradbury’s .. .” 

Lens turned away and heard no more. A feeling of ab- 
solute terror rose in him—seemed to rise and fill his 
body like a liquid rising in a tube. He pitied John 
Whitney, dead out there in the sea, he pitied those other 
men, pitied their wives and their children. In imagina- 
tion he saw the old Green Bay Tree pathetically sailing 
out of the mouth of the cove, never to come back... . 

Lens stood at the edge of the crowd, alone, his back 
to his mates. Behind him words sounded and men 
moved, all in a dimness. Suddenly he pulled himself 
together—straightened his shoulders and jerked his head 
erect, and, with his hands dug deep into the pockets of 
his reefer, he strode up the wharf. 
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As for most men, life had always run in comparative 
smoothness for Lens. Nothing had ever happened to 
him that was more than he could bear. Only the catas- 
trophe of his lost love stood out in his past like a ruin, 
and he had travelled a long way from that old landmark. 
But now, in a moment of time and by means of Hedder’s 
few phrases, he was brought back face to face with that 
old monument. It was somehow enigmatic, standing 
there before him, like a battered sphinx, mysterious with 
all the uncertainties of human hopes and desires, visions 
and failures, satisfactions and despairs. 

Lens gazed at it stupidly. Had he paused to state the 
situation to himself, he might have succeeded in doing 
so very simply. It amounted to this: Whitney was 
dead in the sea; and that fact, like a shattering blow, 
seemed to have broken open the cisterns where Lens had 
stored away his old devotion and desire for the woman 
who had been the dead man’s wife, and those essences, 
escaping, were now permeating his being again. 

Because of that permeation, however, he couldn’t 
pause and state his case. When the master emotions come 
to a man singly—terror or hatred or passionate desire— 
his way is clear enough; but now emotions crowded over 
Lens in a host, pulling him this way and that, tearing 
at his heart and at his brain, mauling him in personality 
and in mind. 
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“God!” he thought. ‘“He’s dead!” 

He was glad of that fact, yet bitterness and pity stirred 
in him too—bitterness for the past, pity for the present. 
“An’ she’s alone with those two kids. An’ I’ve got t’ take 
her the bad news!” He hated to do that—hated the 
thought of hurting her—and it must hurt her. It angered 
him to think how it would hurt her. He would have 
begged off when Hedder gave him that task to do, but it 
wasn't the kind of thing a man of the cove could beg off 
from. 

“She'll hate me for bringin’ her this word,” he thought. 
Ah! He didn’t want her to hate him. She had never 
hated him. In spite of everything, he knew she had 
never hated him. And—Christ!—he didn’t want her to 
hate him now. 

Abruptly he turned out of the road, climbed a slow 
incline through dark trees over the new snow. It was 
hope and fear in conflict that turned him in that diver- 
gent way—hope of the consummation of nebulous, sensed 
possibilities, fear of her hatred, fear of again losing her 
in putting his claim to the test. 

“Claim?” he asked himself. Well, he loved her still. 
“Hell!” he muttered. “Love ain’t a claim!” It could 
burn you up and leave all the rest of the world cold. 
Hadn't it set him afire a thousand times in the past ten 
years? Hadn’t it driven him to Gloucester and Salem 
and Boston, with his blood like a leaping blaze and an 
agony of desire in his heart? NHadn’t he wasted himself 
again and again in the passion of seeking relief from that 
driving urgency! Hadn’t he grasped and held the 
shadows of a hundred women, giving them all he was— 
body, brain and spirit—only to find that they had no use 
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for his spirit, and little enough for his brain, while 
they clung to his body to ease their own shallow pas- 
sions! He shook his head in disgust at the memory, 
He despised all those women. . . 

But there was beauty in his present reviving love. 
By contrast with the beauty of that one love of his life, 
all the facts of the past ten years seemed forlorn and 
futile—the plodding of work and the seeking of those 
passionate reliefs. Ah, he had been swinging in a tide, 
without getting anywhere. It was as if he had been 
anchored; and now the death of John Whitney had re- 
leased him from that anchorage. Hopes that he had 
thought dead came to life in him, vital and strong. 
Would she have him now? An agony of doubt moved 
him too—a sort of nausea of the soul—for she must 
know the kind of a man he was; and if, with reason, she 
turned him away a second time, then his hope would die, 
he saw, and be irrevocably dead. He’d be cast back upon 
the past again, with nothing to look forward to through 
the bleak stretch of the years but those other women and 
their intolerable lusts. 

In the midst of the dark old trees Lens came to a 
pause. About him the stern trunks stood silent. He 
turned his back against a great oak whose brown leaves 
rose above him in a ruined canopy of old splendour, and 
he leaned there a long time, absorbed in dreams. 

In a jumbled survey of the present possibilities there 
rose in him, quietly, the memory of that most important 
day of his life—the day when Myra had sent him away. 
He saw her again, standing before him in her blue dress 
open at the throat, with its puff of lace that rose and 
fell on her bosom and fascinated him; and he heard again 
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in her round, firm voice—a clear voice that matched her 
smooth shoulders and her firm arms—the simple words 
that had meant so much more than any words could 
mean. 

There had been no hesitation in Myra’s manner that 
day. She had been direct and straightforward, as she 
always was. Lens admired her directness, her unequivo- 
cal words, the unwavering direct look of her eyes, the 
Square way she faced him and gave him his “No.” In 
the retrospect of the past ten years he had read Myra, 
and there had been times when he felt abused because she 
had not submitted her destiny to the emotion which he 
knew she had felt, because she had let her mind be the 
judge in that great day of her life and his. It had been 
so, he knew. Her intelligence had made that decision. 
Her intelligence was her master. But since he admired 
her intelligence, and since he still loved her, he had always 
made allowances for her; he didn’t blame her; he knew 
. she couldn’t help doing as she did. 

Yes the memory of that day was bitter—bitter with all 
that had happened to him since. 

He remembered how hopefully he had gone to her to 
get his word. She was waiting for him. And he knew 
imamediately that her decision was against him. She 
gave him her firm hand and he took it eagerly; she even 
allowed him to draw her into an embrace ; but she turned 
away from his kiss; she wouldn’t let him touch her lips. 

“Wait, Lens,” she said, putting a restraining hand 
against his breast. 

He loosed his hold on her and waited, holding his 
breath in suspense, still clinging to her. 

She drew her hand away then, and stood facing him. 
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She stood facing him through a full minute of silence, 
and their eyes clung together, his pleading and hers be- 
coming more calm in the assurance of her rightness. 
Then, slowly, she shook her head. “I can’t marry you, 
Lens,” she uttered evenly. 

It took a long time for that to sink in to him, not 
because he didn’t understand it at once, but because his 
whole being had somehow to adjust itself to an extraor- 
dinary change which her phrase signified. 

“You don’t love me enough?” he suggested. 

“I’m very fond of you, Lens,” she said. 

That seemed to be an affirmative answer to his sug- 
gestion, but he had an unmistakable feeling that it was 
negative instead. 

“Married life is intricate, Lens,” she went on. “The 
fact that a man and a woman love each other doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they will make a good husband and 
wife for each other, I’m afraid. There are more things 
to be considered than just one’s feelings.” 

That statement involved so much that Lens couldn't 
seem to find a point for contradicting it. He got from 
her words a notion that she was referring to the material 
phases of married life. 

“Prob’ly I could make more money,” he offered. 

She softened to that perceptibly, not by way of ac- 
ceptance, but with a faint indulgent smile. 

“Don’t think I’m refusing to marry you because you 
haven’t got more money,” she said. “I have no doubt 
you could make more money; in fact, I don’t see why 
you haven’t made more. But that isn’t it. I’d like to 
show you exactly what | feel and think, but some of the 
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things can’t be put into words. You couldn't understand, 
When men come asking a woman to marry them, a good 
many strange things pass in the woman’s mind and heart. 
Some of them no man can ever know. Some of them the 
woman may not understand herself. But she has to 
make her decision, and usually she can’t help making it 
just as she does, because she’s the woman she is.” 

Lens said nothing. She was making it impossible for 
him to say anything. He felt helpless. 

“If I decide not to marry you now, Lens, you mustn’t 
hold it against me. That decision was made, I believe, 
before I’ever saw you—while I was still in the cradle— 
perhaps before I was born.” 

He believed her: he saw, suddenly, that she was not 
only right, but helpless. There was her decision, arrived 
at by some power other than herself-—God or Nature— 
as she said. He couldn’t urge her against that great 
force that ordered people’s destinies. To do so would 
be to violate her honesty, her very life. And it wasn’t 
something that could be argued about either. He felt 
humble before her. 

So he turned and picked up his cap and went toward 
her, tried to smile bravely; and she saw, with a pang, 
how bitter that smile was. “It’s bad news for me,’’ 
he said, “but I don’t blame you, Myra. I wouldn’t want 
you t’ do anythin’ you didn’t think was right, even in 
this.” He held out his hand, and she gave him hers. 

“T’ll always think of you with happiness, Lens,” she 
Said. 

He nodded. “I'll never see you again, p’raps,” he 
told her. “I’ll never see you the same again, anyway. 
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You been good t’ me, an’ you've helped me a lot, an’ I'll 
never forget you, Myra.” 

He drew her to him impulsively, roughly, held her 
body close in his arms, and gazed into her eyes. She 
didn’t flinch or refuse, and as his face came closer to her 
she showed no sign of terror at those hungry eyes. He 
kissed her passionately on the lips, and she accepted the 
caress with gentleness. And as he held her so he felt the 
smoothness of her neck, the warmth rising from her 
bosom. His lips sank and rested on the fabric of her 
dress, above her breast. With his face hidden there he 
murmured in an agony of farewell—an agony of surren- 
der—‘‘Good-bye, Myra. Myra! Myra! Good-bye!” 

He drew himself away and turned away, and as he 
left the hous2 he was already thinking of her as remote, 
unfamiliar and inviolate, already clothed in the rights 
of that other man. 

Lens stirred against the tree now, shifted his body 
under the pressure of those haunting memories; and 
lifting his eyes, he became aware of a deep silence hang- 
ing about him, as if Nature watched him intently. That 
hovering silence seemed somehow sympathetic, and the 
idea of sympathy drove straight at his heart. Hot tears 
came to his eyes and ran down his cheeks, and he let 
them fall on his coat. He couldn’t have told why he was 
crying—he wasn’t crying for himself or for Myra or 
for Whitney; he wasn’t crying for anything he could 
name; but he saw that the bitter past was done and a 
new future was opening before him. His hope had come 
to life. He couldn’t see his way clearly, for there were 
countless other sensations moving in him too. But in the 
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confusion of those rushing sensations Hope was leading 
the field, riding strong and free at the fore of them all. 
His tears were tears of sombre joy—a kind of tempered 
happy tears. 

“Myra!” he uttered aloud at last. “Oh, my God, 
Myra!” 

That was a cry of pain and regret; but it was a cry 
of hope, too—an appeal for her pity. And there was 
a promise in it—the promise of his everlasting devotion 
—yes, everlasting, whether she took him now or not. 

He moved at last, pulled away from the supporting 
great trunk of the oak, and wandered back towards the 
road to the village. As he moved along his mind went 
forward and. took in this woman whom he loved. He 
beheld her in the flesh, not as she was to-day in fact, but 
as he had known her long ago. He saw again the old 
delicious animation of her face, and the delicious weari- 
ness that sometimes showed in her brown eyes. There 
was the colour and softness of her smooth brown hair, 
the firmness of her arms and shoulders that his hands 
had crushed in passionate humbleness, her lips that 
smiled, and her laughter that was ts Bee ae 

Something tugged at his heart in memory of that 
gaiety—her gaiety and his own. It didn’t seem that they 
could evér have been so happy together only to abandon 
each other as they had! Then he remembered her intel- 
ligence and her pride. Those were the things that had 
made her choose Whitney instead of him. At that it 
seemed as if his chest would burst with joy, for there 
surged through him a swift hope that with all she must 
have learned in the years of her marriage, she might now 
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cally for that. He hoped for it eagerly—she was s¢ 
tiful and precious to him still. 
He got back into the road, and strode along bu 


toward the Whitney house. 
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As Lens approached the house nervousness and appre- 
hension stilled the happiness in his heart. He was not 
afraid on his own account, but he hesitated at hurting 
Myra as he knew he was going to hurt her. Yet there 
Were saving circumstances in this errand of his: He was 
ready to marry her if she’d let him; he could to some 
extent fill the vacancy he was going to create in her life. 
“There are the two children,” he thought. Well, he’d take 
them for his own. In a spasm of Savage egotism he 
thought, “They ought to ’a’ been mine anyway!’ No, he 
wasn't on his way to tell Myra a brutal fact, coldly and 
simply. Whitney and the death of Whitney seemed 
merely incidental somehow. He could imagine himself 
comforting Myra—assuring her that in all the years, and 
in spite of everything, his love hadn’t died. He could 
even touch her, support her and sustain her, hold her . 

The primary phase of his coming was sombre, however, 
and as he approached the house he composed himself 
for that moment of trial. He went around to the back 
door and knocked. He heard prompt responsive steps 
within, and his eyes fell. He was afraid to meet her 
face, afraid to look at the terror that was presently to 
dawn there. 

The door opened and Lens was conscious of her skirt 
and apron hanging above the sill. At the proximity of 
this woman whom he loved pity rose in him again, and 
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he wanted to turn and fly, escape. He knew that the 
words he was about to say would rend the stuff of her 
life, and he hesitated to say them. 

“How d’ye do, Lens.” 

The words came from the doorway, shattering all the 
prepared surfaces of his consciousness. The voice was 
not Myra’s; it was Mrs. Farley’s voice. 

He looked up quickly and stared at the stout woman 
before him, a creature as different as possible from the 
one he had expected to see. Everything he had been 
thinking, everything he had come to say, was all upset 
and lost. He couldn’t imagine why this woman should be 
here. A crowd of sudden new fears went whipping 
through his mind. 

Mrs. Farley was a neighbour of Myra’s; that she came 
to the door indicated that, for some reason, Myra wasn't 
able to come to it herself. In spite of his staring, Lens 
scarcely saw Mrs. Farley, for all his faculties were 
centred on the implications of her presence. Was Myra 
sick? Had she already heard the news of her husband’s 
death? Where was she? What was Mrs. Farley here 
for? 

Through his confusion he became aware of two small 
faces gazing at him with great still eyes from either side 
of the woman’s skirts. They were the faces of Myra’s 
children—Whitney’s children; and they assailed Lens 
somehow, appealed to him wistfully without intention, 
became two sharp points of distress in his turbulent mind. 


“What is it, Lens?” Mrs. Farley asked. “Is somethin’ — 


the matter?” 
Her voice brought him to a stand in his wide, swift 
mental wandering. 
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“Where’s Mrs. Whitney?” he asked in return. 

For a minute the woman looked at him, seeming to 
sense his errand. Then she stooped and pushed the 
children back into the room. “You'll take cold here at 
the door,” she told them. “Go an’ play, now.” And 
when they had obeyed meekly, she said to Lens, 
“Come in.” 

He took off his cap and entered the kitchen of Myra’s 
house. ‘‘Where’s Mrs. Whitney?” he asked again. He 
walked over to the window and stood looking out over 
the wide spaces of snow towards the west. 

“She’s away,” Mrs. Farley said. 

“Away? Gone away!” Lens uttered the words 
mechanically. He turned abruptly from the window, 
and as he did so his mind went on to say: “This ain’t 
no time for her t’ be away.” He stood staring at Mrs. 
Farley. 

“Yes. She went yesterday,” she told him. 

“Yesterday? When’s she comin’ back?” 

Mrs. Farley shook her head. “I don’t know,” she 
said. 

Silence hung in the warm room—a silence heavy with 
the restrained emotions of four people. The two chil- 
dren, the little girl of nine and the small curly-headed 
boy of five, gazed at these elders who talked about their 
mother, silent with expectancy. 

Before Lens could gather his wits to proceed, Mrs. 
Farley asked, with a belligerent air, “Where’s Whitney?” 

“Gone,” Lens answered. 

“Gone?” the woman asked excitedly. “You mean 
he’s . . .” She stopped abruptly, her gaze fell to the 
children playing on the floor, and her eyes filled with tears 
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of swift sympathy. She was one of those women whose 
emotions are neither deep nor deeply laid. She was 
always tearful at the thought of death. Now, as she 
looked at Lens again, she saw him as a blurred bulk 
against the window. 

“All the other boats are in,” he told her. 

“The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away,’ Mrs, 
Farley uttered. She lifted her apron and wiped her eyes. 
“What's t’ be done?” she asked. She was a practical 
woman. 

“Where’s Myra?” he asked again. 

“I don’t know,” the stout woman said. 

Lens stared at her with a kind of hatred. What did 
she mean by saying that? Was she trying to make him 
think Myra had gone off without saying where she was 
going? 

“Where’s your mamma, child?” he asked. He had 
turned to the little girl, Nancy, in his irritation with 
the woman. 

The mature, intent face of Nancy turned from him to 
Mrs. Farley. Then it turned back again to Lens, and 
she said, “Mamma didn’t tell me. She said Papa would 
know when he came home.” 

“But he isn’t com .. .” Lens had started to speak to 
the child gruffly, as if to argue, but he broke off, and stood 
staring down at her upturned face. 

“She didn’t leave any word for him?” Lens asked Mrs. 
Farley at last. 

“T’ll look,” the woman said indignantly. “She’d gone 
long before I got here las’ night.”” Mrs. Farley went out 
of the room, still talking, and her heavy steps resounded — 
from the hall. 
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Lens turned again to the window. The silence of the 
world seemed complete, as if time and events had paused 
to await Mrs. Farley’s return, 

Before long her step sounded in the hall again, and 
when she opened the kitchen door three pairs of eyes 
challenged her. In her hand she carried a white envelope, 
and she crossed the kitchen and held it forward to- 
ward Lens. He looked down at the missive meant for 
a man who was dead, looked with a sense of fear at the 
woman who held it toward him. He had a strange, 
half-wild impression that she was inviting him to take 
the dead man’s place. Automatically he put out his 
hand and took the envelope from Mrs. Farley—took 
it from her in spite of the refusal which hung in his 
mind. 

It was addressed, simply: To my husband. 

On reading those words Lens felt a compunction that 
was a kind of horror. The past and the present and the 
future surged into a chaos that was more than he could 
bear. The envelope was not for him. And yet, it might 
have been. There was a haze of unreality about all this; 
it was like a dream, he couldn’t grasp it; some clearness 
of perception had gone out of him. Everything—people 
and time and events—blurred in his brain. 

“Y’ better open it,” Mrs. Farley suggested. 

He stared over at her. He couldn't open it. Without 
reason, he was afraid of it. “No. No,” he said, and 
turning away from the thought, he held the envelope 
toward the broad woman. 

“She’s got t’ be found, ain’t she?” Mrs. Farley said 
positively. “An’ that’ll prob’ly tell us where t’ find her. 
Open it.” 
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Lens put the envelope into the woman’s hand and 
turned again to the window. 

Mrs. Farley gave his broad back a contemptuous 
glance and looked down at the envelope in her hand; and 
though she had a faint sense of taboo in opening this 
message addressed to one who was dead, she was both 
practical and inquisitive. She wanted to know for her- 
self where Myra Whitney had gone. She took a hair- 
pin from her hair and slit the envelope, pushed the 
hairpin back into place, slipped the single sheet of 
paper from its cover, and unfolded it with a rattle. As 
she read the letter her avidity increased. Her eyes 
bulged and her head pushed forward with interest. For 
once, her curiosity was having its fill of secret matters. 
But as she proceeded her head went up again with new 
rigidity, and her lips became pursed in disapproval. 

She finished her reading and stood in a muse. Then 
she stepped up to Lens’ broad back and said, “Here! 
You better read this. I wouldn’t be believed if I was 
t’ tell. it.’ 

He turned, but didn’t take the letter. ‘Where is she?” 
he asked. 

“Read it!” Mrs. Farley urged with a note of anger in 
her voice. She held the paper toward him, and as he 
hesitated, she said significantly, ‘““You better read it for 
yourself.” 

Lens took the letter and glanced at it. The writing 
was beautiful and clear, yet he read slowly, as if in a 
kind of abstraction. But he soon became alert to the 
meaning of the words. 


Jonn: I am going away and this is my last word. I can’t 
bear the antagonism between us any longer. I’ve had enough— 
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too much. I can’t spend my whole life like this—it’s more than 
1 bargained for. You will be better off without me, I’m sure, 
and I’m leaving you everything, even the children, so that you 
may have your chance. My chance has come, and I’m taking it. 
Good-bye. Myra. 


Lens came to the end and turned the Paper over, 
seeking more; but there wasn’t any more. Mrs. Farley 
watched him closely meanwhile. There were just four 
words in the message that Lens understood: “I am going 
away.” There was finality in the phrase, and he under- 
stood clearly, as a complementary fact, that she wasn’t 
coming back. He was swept by an emotional confusion; 
the paper began to shake in his hand. Desire moved in 
him, and terror, and a deep sense of loss. Where was 
she? He had to find her—had to save her. She didn’t 
understand what she was doing. And, besides, every- 
thing was changed here—she didn’t need to go away. 
Whitney was dead. She must come back. 

In a jumble of simultaneous phrases his spirit was 
crying out its news, its warning, its appeal: yet physi- 
cally Lens was numb. He gave no sign of that maelstrom 
whirling in him—no sign but the slight shaking of the 
paper in his hand. And what caused that was, mainly, 
the perception of his impotence. There was nothing he 
could do, nothing he could say; the situation was made, 
complete and finished—a new dark platform, like a stage, 
on which the future was to be played out impromptu. 

In the silence Mrs. Farley went over and lifted the 
lid from the stove. Then she stooped her broad figure 
over the coal-hod and fed the red eagerness of the fire. 

Lens watched her movements. And in that minute he 
seemed to accept, easily, all the facts of the situation. 
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So far as he could see, they were irrevocable. Whitney 
was dead in the sea, and Myra had disappeared out in 
the world. The present rose, fixed and substantial, on a 
shattered past, and the future would proceed implacably; 
the clock would strike away the time and life would ebb 
—his life and all lives; and countless Mrs. Farleys would 
feed their fires with dull devotion. 

That long future came and stabbed at Lens’ thought. 
It was full of questions. He couldn’t penetrate to the 
depths of those grey years, but they stood in array and 
challenged him, as a man, to do something practical now. 

He stared down at Myra’s boy and girl. They had 
tired of the grown people’s intensity and were making 
a diagram with coloured pasteboards on the floor. Lens 
pitied them. His heart cried out to Myra to come back, 
for their sakes and for his. His tight grip on the letter 
relaxed, the paper fell together in its creases, and he 
pushed it into the pocket of his reefer. He picked up his 
hat from a chair where he had dropped it and, striding to 
the door, he went out into the blinding reality of the 
winter sunlight, 
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THE great road from Boston to Gloucester runs straight 
through Manley, a broad smooth way which, in summer, 
is crowded with the traffic of pleasure and with the traffic 
of those businesses that serve the rich summer colonies 
along the shore. It is a superior road, a “quality” road, 
and anyone observing it in Manley at the height of the 
season, would get the impression that the small and simple 
houses of the village had gathered close on both sides to 
view the passing pageantry, like yokels at a morality. 
But in the winter the road is bare of traffic; in the 
general scene the little houses bulk larger then; but, still 
like yokels, they stand and stare at one another, as if 
wondering dumbly what has happened to the spectacle. 
Lens tramped down the lane from the Whitney house, 
passing on his way the footprints in the snow that he had 
made a while ago, and coming to the highway he stood 
irresolute, not knowing where to go. Three ways lay open 
to him: One way, to the south, led to Boston; one, to 
the north, led to Gloucester; one, to the east, led to the 
cove. The last he knew he shouldn’t follow, for that 
way lay inquiring eyes and talk of Whitney. The first 
was hopeless, for though he had in his mind a dim idea 
of searching for Myra, he knew that Boston was a maze 
in which, even if she were there, she was already lost, 
a maze in which he might wander seeking her for ever. 
So he turned presently toward Gloucester, miles away, 
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dimly led by a desire to tell Myra the news and bring 
her back, and urged forward by the need to escape from 
all the facts and circumstances that crowded her quiet 
house there behind him. He turned and took the road 
to the left, went plodding along through the village, with 
his head down to shut out the white glare from his eyes, 
and with his hands sunk deep in the pockets of his reefer. 

Out beyond the village and past the little school house 
that stood in the fork of the roads—the school house 
where Myra used to teach—Lens turned off from the 
main highway. There is a succession of narrow, devious 
paths and lanes which, if one knows them, run all the 
way to Gloucester by the shore. Here and there one 
must tramp the hard blown sand of a beach; here and 
there one finds’a way across ledges of rock, with the sea 
spouting and gurgling below; occasionally one invades 
the somnolent grounds of a closed summer cottage; and 
again one goes by way of a semi-public lane that runs in 
a narrow gash through dark growths of pine and shrub- 
bery. 

Travelling thus, Lens found the world silent and lonely. 
The sea sighed on the beaches and laughed lightly as it 
riffled over a ledge, and the gulls cried as they wheeled 
back and forth in the arcs of long ellipses above the edge 
of the tide. But Lens was deaf to these ordinary sounds, 
as he was insensible of the steps his feet took, one after 
the other. He moved automatically, went swinging along 
without physical sensation; but there was a seething in 
his mind—not any violent, mad whirl of thoughts, but 
a strong steady pressure that pushed and pushed like the 
force of some instinct. 

He was thinking about Myra—was thinking that she 
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had been driven out of her house, out of her home, away 
from her children—by the man she had chosen instead 
of him. He wondered if the same thing would have 
happened to her if her choice had been different on that 
memorable day. No, it couldn’t have. He knew it 
couldn’t have. A passion of denial moved in him, heat- 
ing his body, so that he petulantly slipped a button of 
his reefer loose, while the swing of his stride increased. 

That hot wave struck, sharp and bitter, at Lens’ throat, 
a film of tears blurred his eyes, something pricked deli- 
cately at the back of his neck, and he was swept by 
hatred. His hatred for John Whitney was of that qual- 
ity that rushes to revenge and chastisement. For a way 
along the rocks that hatred possessed him, to the exclusion 
of every other feeling, and in imagination he called 
Whitney to account. He saw himself facing that tall, 
black-haired man, could feel the man’s dark hatred ris- 
ing against his own. “What’ve you done with Myra?” 
Lens muttered under his breath as he strode along. 
“Where is she? You took her and had her. Christ! 
You had her, an’ you drove her away. Where is she 
now?” His mouth was evil and his eyes were fierce, 
and he was not looking at the way he was going. 

His closed fists were swinging. His body jerked in 
its progress, lost its smooth machine-like motion. His 
stride operated without rhythm; he walked awry, now 
lurching forward spasmodically for a series of headlong 
steps, now going slowly, with blind unnatural caution. 
His body relaxed and went tense by turns, and once or 
twice he stopped dead for a moment, with one foot held 
in the middle of a stride, as if delayed by a strong invisi- 
ble hand. 
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Actually, Lens was no longer alive. Practically, he 
was as dead as Whitney. His body moved in a series of 
reflexes, as Whitney’s possibly moved to the pressure of 
stray currents out in the sea. The spirit had gone out 
of Lens’ body, had gone away; and in a realm where time, 
circumstance, matter, never intrude, he challenged and 
grappled and fought with the spirit of the man who was 
dead. In that long mile across the ledges he fought in 
his mind, felt passionately behind the numb load of his 
flesh the impact of the other man’s hands, exulted in 
every smashing blow of his own that reached that dark 
angry face, that form that slowly gave way before him. 

Suddenly Lens paused for the fraction of a second, 
held by that invisible arresting hand; his head was low, 
his arms tense, his fists doubled, his legs stiff. Then his 
body moved—lunged forward with a wild spasmodic 
motion—and like a great inert bulk he went down as a 
tree goes, stiff and unbending—plunged headforemost 
toward the waters at the foot of the cliff. 

That was the last imagined blow of his encounter 
with Whitney. He had put everything he was into it— 
all his hatred of the man, all his yearning for Myra, 
all the strength of his imagination; and it had been a 
blow of victory. The dark form had gone down before 
him. 


Falling, Lens slid a few feet on the rough surface of — 


the rock, but saved himself with outstretched hands, 

and he lay there for a time, shocked, exhausted, filled 

with his dream. He was still aware of the hard re- 

sistance of the other man’s body, could still feel the 

harsh beard as his fingers felt about that stretched throat, 

and he was filled with exultation for that crashing blow 
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which had been the end. The pain of that blow still 
tingled in his hand. 

Lens turned his head and looked stupidly at his right 
hand where it lay stretched beyond him on the rock. 
For a moment he stared as a man coming out of a fight 
often stares, examining rationally the wounds he has re- 
ceived without knowing. He stared at his hand in a 
daze, and a sense of gloating filled him. Through the 
film of his dream he saw that the hand was wounded—it 
was bloody along the knuckles. Next moment he moved 
it gently—doubled the fingers so that the bruised 
knuckles were stretched; and that was the end of his 
dream, the end of his victory. Through his arm and 
his whole body natural sensation came flowing back 
in a flood. He became conscious of the rock beyond 
his hand, became aware of the blue sea sparkling 
beyond that, realized his position and where he was. 

He lay there very still, enduring the return of reality. 
He was not waking from a nightmare into the serene 
assurances of actual life; he was waking from a night- 
mare into the greater horror of an enduring pain. Pres- 
ently a sharp bitterness struck at his mind, and he 
understood his defeat. He had had no encounter with 
Whitney; his fight had been the illusory satisfaction of 
a great desire. He had not avenged Myra; and he never 
could; Whitney was beyond his reach—for ever. 

Rage took possession of Lens, the hot rage of im- 
potence. He struggled to his feet in an awkward scram- 
ble, and stood staring out across the empty waters. All 
about him an immense stillness hovered, reaching back 
over the hard winter land, reaching outward across the 
sea, stretching interminably into the blue depths of 
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space, broken only by the soft lapping of little waves 
below him, and by a whisper of wind that stirred his 
hair. He stood staring, not at all in a dream now, but 
penetrating the empty spaces before him with an intensity 
of desire. Somewhere out there under the blue water 
Whitney lay secure. He lay out there secure, but he had 
driven Myra away before sinking into that soft bed— 
and now, where was she? Twice Whitney had robbed 
Lens of his happiness in her, and he hadn’t wanted her 
either time himself—hadn’t properly wanted her either 
time. Now she was gone. Where? To the devil? 

Lens turned and strode along the rocks, moved by 
the irritations of his anger and desire. He could see 
Myra—not the real Myra, but the lovely dark-haired 
woman of his memory—driven out into the devious ways 
of the world. He knew about those devious ways, and 
that was the present edge of his bitterness. He had seen 
men handle women in the debauchery of a world where 
all restraints had been abandoned. He had _ himself 
treated women with a grossness of lust that made him 
cringe now—a grossness that was nothing but a raging 
madness, neither manly nor beastly. He had seen women 
bear intolerable things, had seen them do unforgettable 
things. ... 

He ground his hands together at the memory, and 
felt with satisfaction the sharp pain in his bruised 
knuckles. “Christ!” he muttered to himself as he strode 
along. He must save Myra from all that. And though 
in his heart he knew she would die before coming to any 
such straits as he was thinking of, he didn’t want her to 
die. Even the straits she might come to—might have 
already come to—were terrible enough. Anything that 
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might happen to her was terrible—since she was lost. 
He must save her—save her! And he couldn’t. He 
didn’t know how. He didn’t know where to find her. 

“Christ!” he muttered again, surrendering to despair. 
Then, in reaction against that surrender, the hot wave . 
of hatred for Whitney flowed back over his soul. 

Lens stopped abruptly in his striding, and gazed out 
over the sparkling sea. Suddenly he cupped his bloody 
hands around his mouth, and standing in the sunlight, 
with his legs wide apart, he bawled out across the water, 
to the man who would never hear: “Where is she, you 
bastard? Where is she? For Christ’s sake, you dirty 
black dog, where is she?” 

The little waves laughed lightly in at the foot of the 
ledge, the wind tossed Lens’ damp hair into fresh curls, 
a grey gull rose and flapped lazily away. 

At last Lens let his hands fall, sank on the rocks and 
Sat there hopeless. After a long time he rose and picked 
up his cap, climbed wearily over the stone wall of a 
summer cottage, and went slowly on toward Gloucester. 
He didn’t know precisely where he was going. Primarily, 
he was running away from conditions at Manley; and 
he had in his mind, too, a vague notion of finding Myra 
—somewhere. 
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Tue road from the south enters Gloucester along the 
west side of the harbour, which swings in a long crescent 
toward the centre of the town. At the outer point of 
this shore there is a bare park where, in summer, young 
men come with their sweethearts and fathers come with 
their families, to touch the excitement of the crowds, to 
escape from the restrictions of their drab routines. Auto- 
mobiles of all types swarm in the roadways or stand in 
rows along the scorched parking spaces. 

There were no automobiles visible, however, as Lens 
now came this way. He was weary. His walk from 
Manley had been long, and in addition, he had spent his 
energies in fruitless passion. The mere bare facts of the 
past twenty-four hours had gone through him, like a 
plough through a field, turning up raw dark depths of 
his being and bringing to the surface of his consciousness 
bitter old things that had been hidden away for years. 
His mind was running in rough new furrows; physically 
he was “all in.” He had worked all day yesterday, had 
been awake all night by the fire on the beach; he had 
borne the Whitney disasters, one after the other; and he 
hadn’t eaten since early morning. 

He came into the bare park outside Gloucester slowly. 
It was already late in the afternoon. All his way had 
been lonely—through empty woods, past empty houses, — 
along the rim of the empty sea. Now at sight of the 
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bulky town two miles away something moved in him 
feebly. He was glad at the prospect of companionship, 
avid for the human comforts of men. But he was too 
tired to rush forward and seize them. He was almost too 
tired to move. He sheered off from the road and went 
down across the easy incline of a field toward a ledge of 
rock that rises in a low peak above the shore. Com- 
ing to a boulder near this ledge, Lens leaned against 
its cold bulk—stood there ‘for a long time staring at the 
distant town with weary eyes. The bay was quiet, the 
wind was still; along the wharves a motley gang of tugs 
and small steamers could be seen crowded in a jumble. 
Behind that amphibean rim the town rose and spread in 
broken tiers of roofs, broadening in a deep mass that 
exceeded his mind’s interest. Here and there a spire stood 
up to arrest his eye; here and there a white house or a 
bright roof caught his glance. And now, as he stood gaz- 
ing, tiny lights began to prick out at scattered points; 
it was already growing dark in the streets of the city. 

Soon Gloucester was gleaming like a frosted Christmas 
card, and to enhance its sparkling brightness the sky came 
darkly down behind it, and the sea conspired to set it 
off. 

Lens watched the town change. Every tiny light was 
like a message to him. He wished with a pitiful deep 
weariness that he were in the midst of them. They were 
promises of the things he needed—food and rest and 
forgetfulness. Forgetfulness! At the idea behind that 
word he stirred. Something began to gnaw at his stom- 
ach; a wave of hot desire swept over his body—he wanted 
a drink. 

He shoved away from the support of the boulder and 
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stood erect. His eyes wandered about in the wide sur- 
rounding gloom that was not yet a darkness. He felt 
lonely. He was cold too. Fumbling, he buttoned his 
reefer close. With a stupid shrug he dug his hands 
deep into the pockets of his coat, felt the crushed ball of 
Myra’s letter and crushed it to a smaller compass in a 
tight grasp, and, unconsciously hitching his shoulders 
high, he returned to the highway. 

Lens knew all about Gloucester that he needed to 
know. It had been his playground before. He knew 
where to find liquor, and men of his own class, and 
women who were not afraid of such men. There was 
Dooley’s and there was Tony’s—both of them down near 
the water front. But Dooley’s was nearer... .- 

Dooley’s was a hotel—a man’s hotel. In its upper 
regions it was dark and dingy, and the half-dozen males 
who lodged there as “permanents” were so lost in either 
vice or stupidity that they might even have done worse. 
No woman ever pretended to stay at Dooley’s, though 
there was a water-side group of females who were well 
acquainted with the place. But none of them ever ad- 
mitted staying there—the compensations arising from the 
fact or the pretence would have been overwhelmingly 
negative. Most of Dooley’s lodgers were transients; the 
place was a bawdy house; nothing would have shocked 
the sensibilities of the establishment but the entrance of 
innocence. P 

Dooley was in politics himself and he found most of, 2 2. 
his pleasures in company outside his hotel; but the hotel id 
was his source of income and the source of his political 
prestige as well. His restaurant and bar paid, and they 


also furnished him with votes. 2 
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He was a small round man. His bald head shone 
in an arched oval, around which a tonsure of hair lay 
closely clipped. He was affable, and he smiled a great 
deal; he liked to laugh; life, for Dooley, was an affair 
that it was useless to be serious about. And yet, he 
had his serious moments. He managed things by an occa- 
sional unmistakable display of displeasure. His dis- 
pleasure manifested itself in a curt word, a cold eye, and 
action. Something definite and physical always hap- 
pened to someone when Dooley “got sore.” 

And everyone who came to Dooley’s Hotel got the 
impression, sooner or later, that they came on suffer- 
ance, got the impression that if it hadn’t been for Dooley’s 
good management they'd have had no place to go but the 
streets. He stood as a power, a great man in his baili- 
wick. And he had an uncanny way of knowing how any 
man had voted at the last election. 

With his political friends he was popular because he 
was dependable. There was no nonsense about him, no 
more bluff than was reasonable—and he had no ambi- 
tions. His hotel and small politics went naturally to- 
gether, and he managed them as complementary parts 
of a sound business. He seemed to desire no more than 
that the parts should support each other; and he saw 
to it that they did. 

Lens stumbled in to Dooley’s and pushed the door 
to behind him. In that moment he all but fainted. The 
bright lights of the place stabbed into his eyes, the heat 
seemed to grip at his stomach, and a great stench of 
cooked food, of tobacco smoke and of liquor turned him 
suddenly ill. He clung to the door perforce, dimly aware 
of eyes looking at him; then, pulling himself together, 
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he wrenched away from the door and turned toward the 
bar. 

As Lens came sprawling along the bar Dooley stood 
at the far end, paring his nails with a little sharp knife 
that he carried at the end of his watch chain. 

“Hi! Hi!” he said pleasantly, boring into Lens with 
a sharp glance. 

Lens pushed a ghastly face toward him. “Help me, 
Dooley,” he muttered. “Gi’ me somethin’.” 

“Ye’re drunk,” Dooley said amiably. 

Lens shook his weary head. “No. Sick.” 

Dooley gave him a steady long look, doubling up his 
penknife meanwhile. Then he stepped casually in be- 
hind the bar, took a special bottle from one of the cab- 
inets, got a glass, and half-filled it with brandy—good 
brandy. 

“Here,” he said. “Try. this.” 

With a shaking, bloody hand Lens lifted the glass 
and drank the liquor, while Dooley watched him with a 
steady eye. He’d know in a minute whether “the Swede” 
was sick or drunk. 

Almost immediately Lens revived. An extraordinary 
hot vitality—mild but sharp—began to move in him; it 
stabbed about in his stomach with delicious, piercing 
savagery. Presently he could feel it in his arms and 
legs; it mounted to his head; he lost his air of dejection 
and stood upright on his feet. He looked over and met — 
Dooley’s eyes—eyes watching what looked like a wreck 
take on the aspect of a man. 

Then Lens laughed. “God, I’m tired!” he said. 

“Pish!” said Dooley, turning away with the bottle. 
“Ye're gettin’ soft, boy.” 
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Lens laughed again. “Well, put it on the bill,” he 
said. “I’m goin’ t’ eat.” 

He went over to a bare wooden table at the other side 
of the room, hung his cap and reefer on one of the 
hooks that ran like a dado around the red burlap walls, 
and sat down, a strong-looking figure in his black-and- 
green checked shirt. 

One could get a good many things to eat at Dooley’s, 
from soup to nuts—though one might have to wait for 
the nuts. The menu-card was a long sheet of pasteboard; 
its lists hadn’t been altered in years. But there was at- 
tached to it, with a little clip, a paper flier which in- 
formed patrons of the specialties for the day. 

Now as Lens read down through the Corned Beef and 
Cabbage, Prime Cold Roast Beef and Potato Salad, 
Frankfurts and Sauerkraut, he was seized with a ravening 
hunger; he felt a strong desire to order all the food in 
the place. But he was rational enough to forbear. 

A waiter came to him presently—a young Irish lad 
with sleek black hair, who wore a soiled apron that 
reached almost to the floor, and bound tight as a sheath 
about his lean waist and hips. He wore no coat, and his 
shirt sleeves were rolled to the elbows. 

“Hello,” he said, with an air both familiar and pro- 
fessional. ‘What ye goin’ t’ have?” 

“Eggs, Mickey,” Lens said. “Eggs on toast. Three 
eggs, an’ coffee.” 

Mickey gazed at him, considering him judicially. 
“*Tain’t breakfast time yet,” he suggested. 

Lens felt slightly abashed before this peculiarly cor- 
rect youth. “I be’n up all night,” he told the boy. “It’s 
breakfast for me.” 
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“Have ’em if ye want ’em,” Mickey said magnan- 
imously. 

Lens nodded. “Three,” he said. 

Mickey strode away toward the kitchen, whistling 
softly as he went the jazzy staccato progressions of a 
tune, and beating out the rhythms on his tin tray. 

Eventually Lens had his eggs and toast and coffee, 
Then he ordered whiskey, lighted a cigarette, leaned back, 
and gazed in utter content about Dooley’s red dining- 
room, with its artificial palms standing stiff in scattered 
tubs. The place was not very full yet—it was too early 
for the evening crowd. At two or three of the tables 
a man and a woman sat together in the flat let-down of 
spent energies, with glasses of liquor before them. About 
a centrally located table three women of the town sat 
behind their glasses of beer, waiting patiently for some- 
thing to happen, resting while they waited. At other 
tables women sat, each with a lonely-looking glass before 
her, each with some item of shoddy finery showing, at — 
once the badge of her success and a lure for its con- 
tinuance. 

Lens looked the women over slowly, one by one, knew 
them for what they were, and a strange disgust stirred 
in him at the idea of these congregated wantons. As he 
sat and smoked he encountered the eyes of each of them 
in turn—they were all aware of him sitting there alone, 
and they abhorred the fact of a man sitting alone and 
drinking, as Nature abhors a vacuum. They would have 
rushed to fill the seat opposite Lens as Nature rushes to 
fill every vacuum, but for Dooley’s implacable rule: No 
woman shall actively solicit in my dining-room. With 
the men it was different, of course. And because it was 
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different with the men, the women grew restless under 
Lens’ long glance. They couldn’t get up and go to him; 
but his fair hair and his green checked shirt, his youth 
and his strength, appealed to them one and all, and still 
he didn’t beckon or smile. They sipped their beer, and 
their eyes roved, taking him in. One or two of them 
smiled, challenging him. 

A mild lassitude rose in Lens. His disgust gave way, 
drowned in a flood of drowsy serenity. The eyes of the 
women touched him less and less acutely. He drank his 
whiskey and rapped on the table with his glass for 
Mickey. 

That wise youth approached with aplomb. He was 
never excited; he was a philosopher. Long ago he had 
learned that the people who seemed most threatening 
rarely made trouble, and that the most exciting adven- 
tures usually rose, without warning, out of conditions 
that were pictures of peace. He was always ready for 
anything; he never let excitement run away with him, 
even when something really happened. Mickey faced 
people and events with a hard mental clearness that knew 
them all for exactly what they were—a hard mental 
clearness that belied the reputation of his romantic race. 
He came swinging along now, the soiled apron indicating 
the alternate thin outline of one leg and then the other, 
and stood leaning on the edge of his tray at Lens’ table. 

“Got any beds, Mickey?” Lens asked him. 

“Beds? Sure. Want one?” 

Lens nodded. 

The boy went out through a door beyond the bar— 
stepped along quickly to the marching measure of his 
tune. Having left his tray on Lens’ table, he snapped out 
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the accented notes with his thumbs and fingers, and his 
shoulders moved in a jerky see-saw to the time. Soon he 
returned with a key. 

“Room 28,” he said. “Want t’ pay this check?” 

“How much?” 

Mickey took a pencil from the pocket of his shirt, just 
over his heart, and scribbled on a pad of paper. 


3 eggs toast 50 
2 coff 10 
] shot 50 
My, ee 75 
1.85 


Lens looked at the total and gave Mickey a two-dollar 
bill. The boy dug his hand into his trousers pocket and 
pulled out a fistful of change. According to his expecta- 
tion, Lens waved the change away. 

“Thanks,” Mickey acknowledged. “Y’ goin’ up 
alone?” 

Lens nodded. 

“Don’t ye want a woman?” Mickey suggested. He 
suggested it casually, as he might have said, Don’t ye 
want a light? 

“No, no woman,” Lens stated. 

Mickey was unconvinced. “I got a right one for ye, 
Mister. You never seen her before.” 

“T’ hell with women!” Lens muttered. “I got t’ sleep. 
I ain’t slep’ for a month.” He rose and took his cap 
and coat down from the nail, and started toward the 
door, while Mickey looked at him with a positive show 
of wonder. 
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At the bar Lens paused and turned back. “Wake me 
up about ten, will y’, Mickey?” he requested, and the 
wise youth nodded. 

Lens moved on past the bar, where Dooley was still 
paring his nails. 

“How're ye now?” Dooley wanted to know. 

“Sleepy. I’m goin’ up t’ bed.” 

Dooley nodded. “Sleep aisy,” he said. 

Lens went out through the swinging door beyond the 
bar. The women at the tables followed him with their 
eyes, a little forlornly. His going had robbed them of 
a faint excitement of hope, perhaps of desire—the dim 
illusory ambition for possession and reward. 

Dooley rarely visited the upper floors of his hotel. He 
didn’t live there, and he had scant sympathy for the 
people who used those rooms for their customary pur- 
poses. Dooley was no saint; he made a good many allow- 
ances in his mind for the follies of boys and girls, and he 
had some sympathy for the defections of the average man, 
for he was able to understand the desires that moved 
those classes of people in dangerous ways. But with the 
woman who sold herself for a livelihood, and with the 
man who pursued women from habit, he was apt to be 
curt and cold. 

“"Tis like everythin’ else,” Dooley had stated his 
philosophy. “Ye got t’ use yer head in this world, 
Mickey, or somethin’s bound t’ get ye. I’ve seen a lot 
of ’em go in diff’rent ways. Booze gets ’em, an’ money 
gets ‘em, an’ religion gets ’em, an’ women gets ’em. An’ 
the women is the worst. Not one woman, ye understand, 
nor maybe two—but women. Ye’re in hell sure when ye 
get that bug.” 
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Though he hated this aspect of his business, shut it 
away from him as far as possible, and never visited the 
chambers of his hotel, he had laid down two rules for 
the maintenance of those upper floors. One: The push 
buttons to the bar must work. Two: The beds must be 
kept clean. 

Consequently, Lens entered a small room filled with 
stale air. The first thing he did was to open the single 
window. As he did so little clots of lint moved gently 
under the bed, like tiny puffs of smoke floating in a still 
air. But the bed itself was cleanly made up. 

Lens threw his coat and his cap on a chair, sat down 
on the bed and took off his heavy boots and woollen 
socks, unbuttoned and slipped out of his corduroy 
trousers. Then with a jerk and a pause he pulled off his 
string tie, unbuttoned the top button of his green checked 
shirt, and slipped in between the cold sheets. 

In two minutes he was sound asleep, dead to the world, 
snoring in the abandonment of utter exhaustion. 
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It was nearly half past ten when Lens was roused by a 
knocking at his door. Still heavy with weariness, he 
stirred in the sheets, then sank again into the depths of 
unconsciousness. But his relapse was broken by a repe- 
tition of that knocking at the door, and this time he was 
roused to wakefulness. He lay supine, inert, in the dark, 
and let life flow back into the channels of his body. 

He knew where he was—Dooley’s. It must be ten 
o’clock—he’d told Mickey to wake him at ten. Dark. 
He listened for the wind, as was his habit, and knew that 
it was a still night. He felt rested, but tired still— 
deliciously at ease. He’d lie a while, then go down and 
see what was doing in the bar below. A confused vision 
of liquor and light women drifted through his mind... . 

The rapping at the door sounded again, breaking in 
on the dreamy flow of his thought, and this time he called 
out, “All right. All right.” But whoever was at the 
door knocked again. 

“Who's there? Come on in!” Lens cried. 

The handle turned, the door opened, and against the 
dim light of the hall he saw a woman enter. She closed 
the door quietly behind her. 

Lens flashed awake, but lay still. He knew this game. 
He lay still and waited to see how the woman would open 
the play. With a kind of curiosity he wanted to see what 
she looked like, but it was his game to hide all that. 
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“Mickey sent me up to call you,” the woman said. 

“Mickey!” Lens thought; and he smiled in the dark. 
The woman’s voice affected him—gently. Without his 
knowing it, she had robbed him at her first move of a good 
measure of the advantage of his silence, for she had made 
it more difficult for him to maintain that silence. At the 
sound of her voice his eagerness to see her had increased. 
She wasn’t drunk, he knew—as any woman coming thus 
might have been, more or less; and an idea complementary 
to that came and stayed with him—she was “different.” 
That was the only way in which he could phrase his 
perception that she was feminine—not simply female, but 
feminine. 

She came over and sat on the bed. “Well? Are you 
awake?” she asked. 

“Wide awake, sister,’ Lens said without stirring. 

She waited, sitting there, and wondered about this 
man—wondered what he might be like, wondered at his 
passivity, since he didn’t either grab at her or drive her 
out. “Probably queer,” she thought—“One of Mickey's 
jokes, sending me up here. . . .” 

“Who are you?” Lens asked at last. 

She laughed softly then. “I’m Laura,” she told him, 
“if that means anything to you.” 

“No. It don’t,” he said. 

She finished her laugh to ask, “Who are your” 

“Lens.” He uttered the single word into the darkness, 
and lay there smiling, perfectly content with the progress 
of the game, waiting for her next move. 

But she didn’t move. Her failure to move had its 
significance, of course—it was equivalent to an announce- 
ment that she intended to stay a while. Lens knew im- 
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Mediately that the game was his. He knew, since he 
knew her kind, that she had her money to earn, and this 
was her productive time of day; she couldn’t afford to sit 
silent in the dark there for nothing. She had thus put 
herself into his hand, and since he was sure of her, he 
became a trifle cruel, a bit contemptuous, a little harsh. 
He had her, and in the back of his mind he supposed he 
was going to use her; but he’d let her worry a while, 
let her work for her money. 

Yet the woman didn’t seem to be worrying. She sat 
perfectly still on the side of the bed, leaning against the 
footboard and letting the time pass. She was different 
from most of the women who came to Dooley’s, but Lens 
didn’t know that. In this game she had an extraordinary 
capacity for waiting. It was the way she played. She 
was still young, and she had a job which paid her a 
salary. Thus assured, Laura pursued men as a diver- 
sion, just as men pursued women. She liked men and 
drinks and jollity and excitement. But she wasn’t de- 
pendent on the whimsical passions of men: she could afford 
to wait when she liked. Her own inclinations, and not 
the men’s, stood for her as the rules of the game. 

And, since she was so strangely and strongly prepared, 
it was, naturally, Lens who spoke first. “Well, what’re 
you waitin’ for?” he inquired. 

“Just to be sure you’re awake, Buddy. You don’t 
seem to be very up-and-coming.” She laughed softly 
then. 

“I’m awake all right,” Lens said curtly. Her laughter 
annoyed him. 

“Mickey told me to be sure and get you up,” she added 
in an even voice. 
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She rose as she spoke, went over and closed the win- 
dow. Then she returned and sat on the bed again. But 
she didn’t settle into a position of comfort. Instead, 
she leaned toward Lens, bracing herself on stiff arms. 
“Give me a word for Mickey,” she proposed lightly. 
“Give me a word for Mickey, so he'll know I’ve done 
my job.” 

“Sure. Tell Mickey I said for him t’ go t’ hell.” 

“It’s not very original,” she said, “but I’ll tell him.” 
She laughed softly, drawing away from him, rose and 
picked up her small handbag, and started toward the 
door. 

Lens waited, watching her indistinct figure move like 
a shadow in the darkness. He expected her to pause 
and turn, but she didn’t; and as her hand grasped the 
knob he cried out, “Hey, Laura! Do me a favour?” 

She paused then and waited, expecting him to offer 
her some gross suggestion—perhaps he’d tell her to go to 
hell with Mickey... . 

“What is it?” she asked, taking the step she knew he 
expected her to take in a natural progress toward that 
word. 

“Turn on the light?” Lens asked unexpectedly. 

She swung around on her heel without moving from 
where she stood, and pressed the electric button. A 
dusty light flooded the room, and Laura and Lens took 
each other in. 

He had seen her before, months ago, and he knew her 
at once. He had been with another woman that night, 
but he had noticed Laura because she had made a spec- 
tacle of herself. He had liked her looks then, and he had 
admired her courage. 
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There had been a young lad sitting alone at a table 
downstairs in Dooley’s—a handsome dark boy, Portu- 
guese probably. He was drinking sherry-flips with the 
slow regularity of despair or determination. One could 
imagine easily enough that he was in despair, for his 
whole aspect was a dead, collapsed indifference to life. 
He wasn’t interested in any of the women about him, he 
wasn't interested in anything in Dooley’s, he wasn’t in- 
terested in himself. He drank his drinks without pleas- 
ure—just sat there, wasting time. And he wasn’t 
waiting or hoping for anything to happen. He seemed 
dumb, desolate, abandoned. 

But Laura, who sat at a table nearby, was interested 
in him. She caught his eyes, smiled at him, and told 
him to cheer up. In response the boy blushed, smiled 
faintly, ran his hand through his black hair, and ad- 
dressed himself to his drink again. 

She wouldn’t let him alone, kept commanding his at- 
tention, smiling at him, trying to win him to a gayer 
mood. The blood mounted slowly into his face again 
and again—not, apparently, because he was abashed, but 
because, for some secret reason, he was unable to meet 
her advances—and though he grew restless under her 
teasing gaiety, he didn’t turn his back on her. 

Once she caught his glance direct, and she said softly, 
“Tm going now. Are you coming along?” But he 
shifted in his chair and shook his head, and his eyes fell 
away from hers. 

Laura waited, and inevitably his eyes returned to her. 
And then she said, smiling suggestively, “Come on!” 
‘she nodded encouragement, but he didn’t respond. 

She seemed to give it up at last, and soon she rose from 
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the table and moved toward the door. At the boy’s 
table she paused a moment, pulling on her gloves, looked 
down at him and said, “What’s the matter? Why don’t 
you come along?” 

He looked up at her with a face furiously red, and eyes 
that were adoring but wild. He spoke to her—some 
phrase which no one but she could hear. Suddenly 
Laura’s face lost its smile, and in a swift passionate ges- 
ture she stooped and kissed the boy on the lips. Then 
she moved on and faced Dooley behind the bar. 

He looked at her sternly and shook his head, his lids 
drooping over his eyes threateningly. “Ye can’t get away 
with that here,’ he told her. 

“Oh, Dooley, try to be human,” she said, laughing. 
“Remember, you’re Irish.” 

He nodded vigorously. ‘Don’t think ye can fool the 
Irish,” he warned her. “No woman can solicit in my 
café.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “That’s a good rule for 
business,” she said, “but this was romance, Dooley.” 

Involuntarily Dooley glanced over at the boy. 

“You don’t think I’d make much out of him, do you?” 
Laura asked after a moment. 

“I don’t think you’re goin’ t’ make anythin’ out of 
him.” 

“I don’t want to,” she said. ‘And as for you, Dooley, 
you can believe this: I'll always play fair with you.” 

“That’s a good word,” Dooley acknowledged. “Let ye 
run along now.” 

Laura went out. 

In the meantime the boy was having a bad time alone 
at his table. All the men and women about him who 
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had seen the little drama were offering him their advice 
and their contempt. 
- “Go ahead, son; take your chance.” 

“The poor simp! What ails him!” 

“T guess he’s waitin’ for his mamma,” one woman pro- 
posed, and to that a man replied that Laura would make 
him a damn good nurse. 

‘Several of the women laughed raucously, with knowing 
sneers in their eyes, and here and there couples whispered 
confidential opinions of the young fellow and laughed 
together. 

Finally the boy looked up. His face had gone white 
and his eyes were flaming. “I ain’t got no money, if y’ 
want t’ know!” he said. “I ain’t got no money, an’ I’m 
goin’ t’ be kicked out o’ here pretty soon. Women like 
her don’t want a fellah that ain’t got a cent.” 

“Blah!” someone called out. But the excitement died, 
for the women caught a deep truth in his phrases, and 
though they knew that Laura might not mind his lack of 
funds, they were glad to see her lose him, since she had 
tried to win him. 

Now this woman stood before Lens, and he looked at 
her in a kind of fascination. Her devil-may-care at- 
titude of that former night stirred him—he liked her for 
that. He took her in now with heightened interest. 
She was of medium stature, slim and well-made. Her 
clothes were perfectly simple—a dark cloth suit and a 
small dark hat. She was warmly brown of person—her 
eyes were brown, her hair was brown, and her complexion 
was of a clear olive smoothness, untouched by paint or 
powder. Her challenging face was all warm, with its 
full lips, and as she now stood smiling at Lens her teeth 
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gleamed in a clear line, like the white tip of light in a — 


glowing flame. 

For a full minute Lens and Laura remained still, look- 
ing at each other and smiling. It had been a good game, 
they both seemed to acknowledge—a good game to which 
the darkness had lent piquancy. In the game Lens had 
surely lost, and now at sight of her desire leaped in him. 

“What ever happened to that kid you were stuck on?” 
he asked presently. 

“Which one?” she wanted to know, laughing. 

“I don’t know. I saw you kiss a young fellah down 
in the rest’rant one night.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, as if remembering. “He was out 
of luck. He’d got a girl in trouble, and was waiting to 
be kicked out of Dooley’s so that he could go and commit 
suicide or something. But we saved him from that.” 

Lens didn’t care. He sat up in bed in his green 
checked shirt, and patted the covers beside him. “Come 
an’ sit down, an’ let’s have a drink,” he proposed, his 
eyes reflecting the eagerness in his mind. 

She laughed at him genially, happily, mocking but still 
friendly, and shook her head. 

“Oh, come on!” he urged, and he turned abruptly to- 
ward the button that would summon service from the 
bar. 

In that instant she liked him—liked the broad curve 
of his back, liked his green shirt and his bright head, 
liked his strength and his eagerness. But she cried out 
a peremptory “No.” Laura would have had a hard time 
to say why she did that, but she wasn’t ready to let him 
have his way yet, she wanted, whimsically, to hold him 
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off a little longer, wanted to see if she could bring a 
sharper edge to that eagerness of his. 

Half turning back, Lens looked at her. 

“I'll go and report to Mickey,” she said, still gay. 
“Maybe I’ll see you down stairs later.” 

“Wait!” Lens cried. “Don’t go, Laura.” 

But she turned toward the door. 

“Laura!” he called out. “Wait a minute!” 

She turned and looked at him, but shook her head. 
Her lids were lazy on her eyes and her lips smiled 
faintly. She held the handle of the door. 

“You'll only have t’ come up again,” he told her. 

At that her smile broadened and her brows went up. 
“Do you really mean it?” she inquired. 

“Yes. Sure. Come an’ have a drink.” 

She stood a minute, seeming slowly ‘to surrender. 
“Just one,” she conceded, with a note of warning in her 
voice. 

Lens turned abruptly and pushed the button that 
connected with the bar. 

She seemed satisfied with everything at last: she re- 
leased the handle of the door, went over and took off her 
hat with a wide voluptuous gesture, half weary, placed 
it with her bag on the table, and sat down in her old 
position on the bed, leaning against the footboard. 
Somewhere in those movements she had extracted a ciga- 
rette from her bag, and as the waiter entered, the scene 
he beheld was almost domestic—a man lying abed with 
his hands clasped behind his blond head, and a very 
pretty woman sitting on the bed beside him, facing him, 
placidly smoking. 
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Some time later Room 28 was again dark. - 
“Christ!” A man’s voice spoke thick in ‘the 
voice tense with passion. There was also the sou 
a woman laughing softly; but her laughter was smot 
—crushed out—under the hot pressure of the man’s | 
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On his return to Manley the following morning Lens 
travelled by train. It was a sparkling day whose clear 
qualities were somehow tangible—cold and shining and 
brittle, like a crystal. He felt desolate and defeated in 
the midst of all that brilliance, beaten in body and in 
spirit. He thought back over his night’s adventure with 
Laura, and his lip curled with unaggressive contempt for 
himself in that affair. For the present his avidity for 
all such adventuring was dormant. What irritated him 
as he sat slumped in the leather seat of the smoking car 
—made him stir restlessly more than once—was the fact 
that Laura and Myra were so jumbled together in 
his mind. He couldn’t seem to separate them. The 
two women appeared together—simultaneously—in his 
thoughts, and he hated himself because that was so. He 
knew well enough for his own satisfaction that there 
was no comparison to be made between them; Myra 
could never come to Laura’s status or anything like it, 
because there was no similarity between them, either 
temperamental or spiritual. They would never care for 
the same things, never submit to circumstances in the 
same way, never find themselves faced by the same con- 
ditions. There was his own case: he knew them both; 
but with the one he had taken and given all that was 
possible between them—they had finished with each other 
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in a night; while with the other woman he had suffered 
for years all the pains of negation and defeat. 

Yet the two women came into his mind together, again 
and again. He couldn’t understand it, yet he couldn't 
prevent it, and he couldn’t, either, drive them both out. 

With all his certainty that Myra could never come ta 
Laura’s status, it nevertheless occurred to him that some 
man might have been a factor in her flight. He teased 
himself with that thought, put it away, and allowed it to 
return and plague him, by turns. He wanted, above 
everything, to find Myra; his mind was trying in a 
vague way to think through the barriers of space and 
uncertainty and find a clue to her whereabouts; but his 
feelings wouldn’t stand—couldn’t bear—the implications 
of some of the things his mind chanced on in the process. 

The train approached his station at last, stopped, and 
Lens stepped down from the warm coach. All the quali- 
ties of the bright day touched his sensibilities with dis- 
agreeable sharpness. He felt jaded, faded; he had spent 
his energies; he shivered now in the clear cold day, and 
his eyes blinked against the white sunlight. 

The station of Manley lies more than a mile inland 
from the village, and the road between the two runs 
through a fine old wood. As Lens trod that lonely road, 
with the dark trees rising in files all about him, he was 
subconsciously grateful for the silence which surrounded 
him and shut him away from an aggressive world. Yes- 
terday he had moved like an automaton because he had 
been obsessed with ideas important beyond all customary 
physical habits; to-day he moved like an automaton be- 
cause all his faculties were depleted and numb. He 
moved along without bodily sensation, while his mind, 
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more strong and durable than his body, wove about and 
about in a varying orbit of distress—ineffectual as a cap- 
tured beast in a cage. 

The bars of circumstance, intolerable but strong, held 
him in merciless confinement. He had raged against 
the bars in every way that he could think of, but all his 
angry and reckless thrashing had brought him only his 
present lethargy of stillness and despair. This return to 
Manley was the token of his surrender to the situation, 
the acknowledgment of his defeat. He was coming back 
to accept the conditions that had been made for him, to 
accept the cage of circumstance as the sphere and mould 
of his life. He didn’t know what they would do to him; 
he didn’t much care. Humanity had defrauded him in- 
credibly—had played him a dirty trick. The man he 
had hated and the woman he had loved had both gone 
off, leaving him helpless and hopeless, impotent and 
bound. They had gone off without collusion, without 
any intent or thought that concerned him, each depend- 
ing on the other; yet it was his life and his heart which 
were broken. Lens saw that that was the way of the 
world. 

He emerged from the woods at last, came out at the 
fork of the roads where the school house stood, and he 
paused there looking away, from a slight eminence, over 
the scene in which he was to drag out his rotting days. 
For half a mile the land sloped gently away in a little 
vale of virgin whiteness and simplicity. At its farthest 
edge the flat stretch of the marsh was raggedly broken 
by tufts of reeds and grass that stood above the snow. 
Beyond the marsh, and half hidden by the roofs of the 
fishermen’s shanties, lay the curve of the beach, and 
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beyond that the great sweep of the sea lay still and shin- 
ing, like a blue mantle, of which the cove was an insignifi- 
cant misplaced fold. 

Lens nodded, thinking of Whitney lying somewhere 
out there, and turned away. On his right hand lay the 
road through the village. Because of intervening low 
trees, not a house was visible from where he stood; only 
the seven sharp angles which enclosed the white silhouette 
of the church front gave notice of a community about. 
Lens stared at that austere blank face, frowning. It was 
colder and whiter than the snow, and unemotional beyond 
anything else he had ever seen. Without pity or hatred 
or desires, it stood answering his frown with an aspect 
of remote, unyielding intolerance. 

Lens hated it—had always hated it. It stood as a 
challenge to him always. But even while he hated it 
it held him. There was mystery in it—the mystery of 
an extraordinary assurance—a kind of waiting, as if time 
didn’t matter. ‘“‘Is it sacred?” he had asked himself more 
than once. And always his answer had been, “‘No. In- 
human.” It reminded him of some of the rich summer 
people—people who passed him with cold faces, a tribe 
apart, heartless. 

He remembered one old lady—a Mrs. Kern—who fas- 
cinated him. He could remember standing and gazing 
after her automobile when it had passed, and wondering 
what she might actually be like, wondering what her life 
might be like. Her face was a mask—a square, sallow 
mask—and her eyes were always still, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left—eyes turned in, it seemed, as 
if eternally absorbed in contemplating herself, the one 
thing in the world worthy of her notice. 
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Lens had sometimes felt that he’d like to stop her 
motor, just to see if her eyes would shift, just to see if 
she would notice him, to see if she was actually alive. 
He had a feeling now that he would like to go up to the 
face of the church like that and challenge its smugness. 
He had never been able to imagine Mrs. Kern exhibiting 
the faintest interest in any interruption or delay in her 
progress that he might occasion; and he knew that the 
white church at the top of the village would be equally 
impervious. Even if he should set it afire, it would 
burn with an absolute and calm indifference. 

He roused and turned away from these foolish thoughts. 
The fires in him had all gone out; mentally, he was 
puttering around in an empty house. Mrs. Kern was a 
remote fact—little more than a name that stood for a 
personality which meant nothing to him; and the church 
was another abstraction—a bare fact which, to him, 
meant nothing... . 

Lens walked methodically along through the village 
and turned up the hill to the Whitney house, and feeling 
dimly that this little wooden box was the stake of the 
tether to which he was tied, he went to the back door and 
knocked. Then, immediately, he turned the handle and 
went in. 

The small family was having a mid-day meal. Mrs. 
Farley sat at the end of the kitchen table, not far from the 
stove, with her back to the window. At her right hand 
Nancy sat, and at her left the little boy, Robert, seemed 
poised in a high chair. ; 

The entrance of Lens was an interruption of the peace- 
ful household scene—a scene so peaceful that as he viewed 
it he was impelled to turn and go away and leave it to 
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fall again into serenity. But it had been disturbed, 
broken. Mrs. Farley had been leaning forward and 
coaxing Robert to eat by feeding him with a spoon, and 
she half straightened in her chair and stared at Lens 
with a look of demand in her eyes, as if to say, “Where 
have you been?” or “What do you want?” Robert 
screwed himself about and contemplated Lens with big 
eyes, and Nancy gazed at him with pathetic yearning, 
as if she almost dared to hope he had brought her some- 
thing—some comfort or some happiness. 

Lens closed the door mechanically and stood a minute, 
taking in the scene. Then he took off his coat and cap, 
hung them on Whitney’s customary hook, and went over 
and stood by the stove. The atmosphere of the room had 
changed. Lens had found it peaceful, but now it was 
filled with an intangible, penetrating distress. 

“Have some dinner?” Mrs. Farley asked. Her voice 
was quiet with the things she held back—things which 
were to be said, nevertheless. 

Lens mumbled a reply—‘“It don’t matter,”—but she 
rose and brought dishes from the cupboard and set a 
place at the table for him. 

“There ain’t much,” she stated in a resigned voice, 
moving about. She cut two slices from a ham, added hot 
biscuits to a plate already full, poured a cup of tea for 
him. “Sit down now,” she said, at last. “You'll have 
t’ make the best of what there is.” 

Lens sat down at the far end of the table feeling an 
intense revulsion against the food before him. This act 
of eating food for which Whitney’s money had paid, in 
Whitney’s house, in Whitney’s place at the table, was 
somehow a definite acceptance of the entire situation which 
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Whitney had made. It was an end to all protesting and 
all fighting against the Fates—the old Norns of his child- 
hood. Lens sat a minute, feeling a physical nausea ris- 
ing in him. But he felt, too, the pressure of three pairs 
of eyes on him, watching him, waiting for him to commit 
his definite act of eating the dead man’s food. 

Out of that brief struggle with himself Lens emerged, 
lifted his eyes, and encountered the sombre gaze of Nancy. 
A sense of pity came to him at sight of that pathetic child, 
and, unaccountably, for her comfort, he summoned a 
smile to his lips. 

“How’s Nancy?” he asked, attempting gaiety. 

“I’m all right,” she murmured softly. A gleam of 
brightness came into her face, and then, as if grateful 
for Lens’ notice and satisfied with his smile, she turned 
to her plate. 

The child’s practical action broke the hovering tension. 
Robert’s eyes swung round to Mrs. Farley; he was ready 
to eat again in imitation of his sister. And Mrs. Farley 
turned to the business of feeding him his bread and 
milk. 

“You be’n down t’ the cove?” she asked, looking at 
Lens while she held the spoon to Robert’s mouth. 

“No. Gloucester,” he told her. 

The woman nodded, understanding and disapproving. 

“What's t’ be done here?” she wanted to know, and 
her voice was belligerent. 

“Is it up t? me?” Lens asked. He knew it was up to 
him; he intended that it should be so; but for absolute 
finality he needed to have some other voice say that it 
was up to him. 

At his question Mrs. Farley’s hand dropped from 
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Robert’s mouth, and she stared at the man indignantly. 
“What made y’ come back, then?” she demanded. “I 
ain’t done a thing or told a soul—waitin’ for you.” 

That seemed to take Lens in  sufficiently—wrapped 
the meshes tightly about him. 

“Well . . .” he said, considering. “I don’t know any 
people either of ’em’s got.” 

“No more do I,” she stated curtly. 

“Well, then, what is there t’ dor” 

“Do?” she asked. “The man’s been drowned. An’ 
other men’ve gone down with him. I sh’d think there 
ought t’ be prayers for them all.” 

“Prayers?” Lens repeated. “But that’s Baxter’s job.” 

“But someone’s got t’ start it,” she told him. “It ought 
t’ be started by someone rep’esentin’ him. He was the 
captain o’ the Green Bay Tree.” 

Lens had a queer feeling about all that. A twitch 
of mockery touched the muscles of his face. He, it 
seemed, ironically, was to prompt the saying of prayers 
for Whitney, whom he cursed; and the prayers would be 
droned over in that white church with the bleak face— 
they would echo for a few minutes in that empty shell. 
What was the use! But it occurred to him that those 
prayers would mark the end of Whitney; they would be 
the official declaration of his doom; they would annihilate 
him, and put the seal of public agreement on his death. 
That appealed strangely to his hatred. 

“Sure—prayers,” he said. “I’ll see Mr. Baxter.” 

He lifted his eyes in a frank glance as he spoke, but 
they fell immediately to his plate. He didn’t want Mrs. 
Farley to catch the mental reservation there just behind 
his eyes. He was thinking that as long as Myra lived and 
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as long as he lived, hatred of Whitney would survive in 
the world, regardless of all prayers. . . . 

“And what’s to be done here at the house?” Mrs. Far- 
ley asked. 

“Well, what?” 

“You got t’ have someone t’ take care 0’ these children.” 

“You can’t stay?” he inquired. 

“T'll stay for a few days. But I got a home t’ see to. 
You'll have t’ get somebody else.” 

Lens nodded and was silent. 

“Why don’t y’ ask Mis’ Hazard?” she wanted to know. 

Lens considered Mrs. Hazard. She was a widow of 
fifty, a thin woman whose life was circumscribed by the 
smallest imaginable circle. She had nothing in the world 
but her small house and garden and just enough money to 
keep body and soul together. Her poverty seemed to 
have petrified her, for she had been incapable of taking 
a single mental or spiritual step in the last twenty years. 
A tall, gaunt woman, she still dressed in the long full 
skirts of the late Victorian days, her face was wrinkled 
and lined, as if from unceasing worry, and her eyes 
protruded slightly in a half-amazed, half-frightened con- 
templation of the world. 

“She’s a good Christian woman,” Mrs. Farley stated, 
“an’ she'll do her duty by ’em.” 

Lens nodded at the interruption and went on thinking 
about Mrs. Hazard. He felt her to be a hard woman, 
probably too strict to be really kind to children, prob- 
ably too careful of the appearances of her house to allow 
children to be happy in it. He moved and rubbed his 
hands together restlessly, worried at the thought of any- 
one being “rough” with Myra’s children. 
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“She knows all about carin’ for children,” Mrs. Far- 
ley put in. “She had a son of her own.” 

“That might be so,” Lens admitted. And yet, Mrs. 
Hazard didn’t appeal to him for the role of housekeeper 
here. 

“An’ what’s more,” Mrs. Farley went on, “there ain’t 
anybody else.” 

“If she won’t come,” Lens asked, “‘what’s t’ be done 
then?” 

That was a question that Mrs. Farley couldn’t answer 
to her own satisfaction. If Mrs. Hazard wouldn’t come, 
the solution was perplexingly vague. Looking at Lens 
indignantly she said, ‘““You’d have t’ get some stranger, 
maybe. But y’ don’t have t’ cross that bridge till y’ 
reach it.” 

Lens made no reply, and Mrs. Farley went on, “I don’t 
know’s it’s any o’ my business. I s’pose the poor things 
could be sent to an orphanage.” 

That particular occurrence had not entered Lens’ head, 
and it struck him now like an unexpected blow. He was 
terrified at the idea of Myra’s children going to an 
orphanage—not that he knew anything specific about 
those asylums of the bereft, but he sensed them to be 
institutional, felt that they left love out of the list of 
their good works. And he felt, too, that to lose Myra’s 
children would be an affair of astounding bitterness for 
himself. If he lost them he would lose hope; he would 
then be alone, stripped of everything, absolutely without 
connections in the world. Squaring his shoulders, he 
looked at Mrs. Farley. “I'll talk t’ Mrs. Hazard,” he 
stated. 

“Very good,” she agreed. “An’ you'll have t’ see the 
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selectmen, I s’pose. There mus’ be some money some- 
where.” 

“Money?” Lens repeated. He hadn’t thought of 
money. But it didn’t matter anyway; he intended to 
take care of Myra’s children, just as he had hoped to 
take care of Myra and the children in the first place. 

“Money, 0’ course,” Mrs. Farley said severely. “It'll 
need t’ be looked out for, too. There won’t be any too 
much, mos’ likely.” 

Oh, well, Lens thought, everything’ll be all right. He 
hoped everything would be all right. But Mrs. Farley 
had upset him; he hadn’t realized that there were so 
many aspects to the situation he was in. There was that 
woman to see, and those men, and he’d have to tell them 
who he was and what his connection with these children 
meant—though they knew, they’d make him say. He'd 
have to tell them by what right he came to take care of 
Myra’s children! He sat there a long time, thinking, 
as Mrs. Farley bustled about at her work; finally he rose 
and went out, and made his way toward the minister’s 
house, with a hard, ironic grimace on his lips. 
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In the white church, on the following Sunday afternoon, 
the Reverend Silas Baxter held a memorial service for 
the men who had gone down in the Green Bay Tree. 

The Reverend Silas Baxter was a lean man whose 
Christianity burned like a fire. His Christianity burned 
so fiercely in him that it burned up every other quality 
of his personality. All the common. tolerance and 
charity of his human nature had become ashes in the heat 
of his mad religious love for the souls of men. He was an 
evangelist by temperament, but in the village of Manley 
his evangelism strove against a great void. Everybody 
went to church, so to speak; there were no new souls to 
be saved: and in the flatness of routine preaching to a 
congregation which knew so much about the Scriptures 
that it was apt to be carping in its strictness, Baxter 
burned more and more fiercely with an abstract love of 
Jesus Christ. Standing in his pulpit with his black coat 
and white tie, with his thick white hair tossed up from his 
forehead like a gesture of impatience, his defeated eyes 
wildly alight, his long arms in motion, and his prominent 
Adam’s apple working in an accompaniment to his lips, 
he was like a thin wild voice crying up the wind. 

For the first time on that Sunday, Lens went right 


up to the face of the white church—went up to it, and, — i 


without visibly faltering, entered its open mouth. He 


felt somewhat as one may feel on entering a prison. All ie 
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the terrors of Martin’s death came back to him. He 
went in, nevertheless, and found a seat in a rear pew. 
He was uncomfortable, felt out of place, hated himself 
for being there, saw himself as thus unfaithful to Myra. 
And people looked at him with strange faces. There 
was none of the cameraderie of the beach in the glances 
of these men whom he knew so well; there was none of 
the customary casual friendliness in the faces of these 
women. They had all come here to be solemn, and they 
were solemn. 

There was that strangeness, to begin with. Lens 
wasn't among friends, but among strangers—people who 
here took on the formalism of a mysterious reserve and 
forgot to be human. And the prayers were unctuous, 
heavy with a striving regretful sorrow. Everyone present 
seemed determined to do all that could be done in this 
hour—all that would ever be done—to save Whitney and 
his dead mates from a threatened damnation. 

Baxter made a speech. In his talk he took Whitney 
as the typical man, elaborated a thought about the cap- 
tain of the “dead” boat, and then lumped the other men 
together, as of less consequence. He knew, he said, that 
God would bless them all with the forgiveness that they 
had prayed for here this afternoon, and reminded God 
that though the spirit of men may be willing, the flesh is 
often weak. He showed Whitney as the father of chil- 
dren—Whitney had been used as an instrument in the 
hands of the Father to bring life into the world. And 
as Whitney was the father of little children, so God was 
the Father of all men. He dwelt on the bereavement of 
Whitney’s children, and others similarly orphaned—the 
loneliness of their hearts and the wistfulness of their eyes 
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as they watched for the fathers who would return to them 
no more. 


Tears flowed in the congregation, but it all angered 
Lens. He glanced covertly about the bare, pale walls 


of the square chamber of the church, glanced out through 
the high, small-paned windows, where black branches 
hung matted against a wild sky—sought for something to 
take his attention and relieve his mind from the suppressed 
intensity of Baxter’s voice. But there was no comfort 
for his mind anywhere. The God that Baxter was talk- 
ing to was up there in the sky, and Lens had a feeling 
that in turning his eyes in that direction he might give 
God the impression that he was praying for Whitney too. 
He turned away from the wind-swept grey chaos up there; 


but in the church the only things his eyes could find to | 


look at were the uninteresting backs of the people and 
two tablets of white marble with black lettering, memorials 
to dead seamen whom he had never known. 

Lens gazed straight before him, let his glance cling 
to the fluted columns about the pedestal of the pulpit, 
and with a vicious intensity denied in his mind all the 
statements and implications of Baxter’s fatuous pictures. 

“Our brother died at his post . . .” 

““That’s nothin’!” Lens declared. 

“Doing his duty like aman... 

“Huh!” 

“Engaged in winning from the deeps of the sea a liveli- 
hood for his wife and little children . . .” 

“Where’s his wife now? Where is she?” 

“We all knew him, and he was a good man, a just 
ye ae an Ol 

“No!” Lens denied. 


%? 
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“And he has gone to his reward with our blessing upon 
Paine. 

“No!” 

“With our prayers for his everlasting peace rising to 
God, the Father of all, the just Judge. . .” 

“Everlasting damnation!” Lens substituted. 

Lens came out from that memorial service sober and 
absorbed, and those who observed him believed that he 
had been moved by the spirit of the meeting; but what 
absorbed him was a revived hatred. He hated Whitney 
more than when he had gone in; he hated all that striv- 
ing palaver; he hated the God who took delight in such 
a lie. There had been no justice or truth in it, for the 
great sin of Whitney’s life had been ignored—they had 
failed to mention Myra to God. 

He came out into the fierce wind of the afternoon and 
perceived the congregation gathered in groups in the 
road, or wandering in knots toward the houses of the 
village. As he passed them people looked at him, and he 
felt their eyes; but his own eyes were lowered, and he 
spoke to no one. He was wondering vaguely if God 
didn’t know all about Myra, even without Baxter telling 
Him, and he had the comfortable satisfaction of believing 
that He did. 

In that case it couldn’t matter what Baxter said, or 
what he didn’t say. And just then, for the first time in 
his life, God meant something to Lens—He and Lens 
were suddenly united by the bond of a deep understand- 
ing; they were allied against the pretence and praise of 
Whitney which all the community had gathered for and 
joined in; they were allied together on behalf of Myra. 

Lens lifted his eyes and looked at the people scattered 
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in dark knots on the windy landscape, pausing and mov- 
ing, gathering and dispersing. He passed on between 
those lingering about the church and turned, alone, along 
the road toward Boston. He was absorbed by a new 
idea. 

The road toward Boston rises, falls and twists in smooth 
sinuosity through a long stretch of woods, where rab- 
bits still run. On either hand numerous avenues marked 
“Private Way” cut out from the road and wander toward 
the shore through clean old groves where rhododendrons 
grow; there they swing back upon themselves in wide 
curves at the doors of palatial summer cottages. Lens 
turned into one of these avenues, making a fresh way in 
the still untrodden snow as his mind was making a fresh 
way in new areas of thought. 

Silence pervaded the world, a silence whose loneliness 
was deepened by the sound of the wind in the trees. It 
flowed about Lens and through him, took him out of him- 
self; he became lost in the depths of space, wandered in 
the vague mysterious realms of speculative truth. His 
thought ran on, free and wide, seeking God. He would 
have been amazed, perhaps afraid, if he had been able 
to observe and identify himself with that wild wanderer; 
but he didn’t observe himself! his consciousness slept. 
The part of him that swept along in those wide high 
places was unidentifiable, intangible, shapeless, without 
substance—yet it lived and was free. 

“They don’t know God!” he told himself with a con- 


temptuous air. “They think they do.... I dont, 


either—never have. But if He’s anythin’ He’s fair an’ 

honest—just naturally honest. Well, what’s the good o’ 

Baxter arguin’ with Him, then! No good. He knows! 
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They can’t bluff Him about Whitney.” The right and 
the wrong of a man’s life wasn’t something you could 
argue about—not with God. And the right and the wrong 
of Whitney’s life wasn’t a thing you could argue about 
with him—Lens. No. There was just one thing—it 
stood out so’s t’ be plain t’ see, didn’t it?—it was all there 
in his wife’s letter—he had driven his wife away. Well, 
God would know a thing like that, even if Baxter didn’t 
mention it. 

Sure! God knew, an’ he knew. In that knowledge 
they were allied. Lens became interested in his Ally. 
He tried to picture Him, and he saw Him as a male crea- 
ture of immense proportions and vague bright counte- 
nance, but with a beard—a patriarchal beard—seated at 
His ease in a throne that floated in space, surrounded 
by a glory of golden light. His face was nothing at all 
like the white face of the church. There was a stern, 
kind wisdom in it, an infinite placidity, but no harshness. 

Lens felt no awe before that image of his Ally, because 
the figure on the throne was mild; He almost smiled; 
and He knew everything... . 

Just there Lens paused abruptly, for what his thought 
had almost run on to say was: He knew everything, 
and didn’t care. He was pulled up short by that thought 
of God’s carelessness; it was never formulated. The idea 
was intolerable. ‘“O’ course He cares!’ Lens told him- 
self. “O’ course He cares—or what else is He for?” 

He couldn’t say from any knowledge or belief what 
God was for. So he stated, in a sort of argumentative 
credo, what he wanted God to be for—what he wanted 
Him to be like. “Old, He is,” he thought, “old, old. 
Fatherly. A Father. Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 
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It startled him to consider, for the first time, that there 
was no mother in that family group, no woman. He had 
never been taught to believe in a mother of God. And 
yet he knew, as a sort of casual fact, that there was a 
mother of that Son—a virgin—which involved him in 
difficulties. For a time he contemplated God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. “Conceived by 
the Holy Ghost ... Conceived by the Holy Ghost!” 
And then, “Conceived.” He didn’t know what that 
meant precisely, but he had the idea. “Conceived!” He 
repeated the word again and again. It settled into his 
mind at last, and he had to put away a dim notion that 
there was something feminine about the Holy Ghost. No, 
there was the virgin! The Trinity was all masculine. 
And when Jesus Christ, the Son, became man, he was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary, though he was the Son of God. 

It was mysterious. Lens gave it up at last, and his 
mind returned to the single immense figure of God— 
God the Father. Just then he came out from the groves 
of old trees into a wide white space, in the midst of 
which a fine stone house stood, closed and very desolate. 
Its doors and windows were all covered with heavy shut- 
ters that rendered them blind, and its chimneys rose stiff 
against the sky. Lens stood a long minute contemplat- 
ing the empty magnificence of the structure, and imagin- 
ing the splendours hidden behind its outer dreariness. 
There was another mystery. “Wonder what it’s like in 
there!” he thought. He couldn’t imagine what it might 
be like. 

He took a cigarette from his pocket, lighted it care- 
fully in the wind that was sweeping across this open, 
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snow-covered lawn, and strode over the little plain toward 
the edge of the cliff above the sea. The cliff fell away 
for forty feet, and Lens stood looking abroad over the 
desolate waters. As far as his vision reached, noth- 
ing stirred out there. Waves rolled silently, a part ot 
the desolation. The sea was sad, and Lens had a feeling 
of being alone in the midst of great mysteries, cut off from 
the world. He flipped his cigarette away over the cliff 
edge, and stood in a daze, an insignificant atom in im- 
mensity—smaller and less enduring than the trees behind 
him, or the cliffs, or the empty house. He pitied his insig- 
nificance, yearned to escape from it; and that precious 
portion of his being which made him different from house 
and trees and cliffs, strove to identify itself with the Power 
that was God. 

There came vaguely into his wandering mind the 
words that had been sung that afternoon in the white 
church: Nearer my God to Thee. On that concretely 
phrased idea his spirit soared away into the infinite; he 
stood there a long time contemplating his Ally. 


oi = 


Lens sat in the kitchen of the Whitney house feeling 
exhausted, flat. The selectmen had consented to his ap- 
pointment as guardian of Myra’s children. But they 
had divided the task. The minister, Mr. Baxter, had 
been appointed trustee of the funds; Lens had not seemed 
to measure up to that responsibility; and, taking from 
him the privilege of handling the money involved, they 
had left him the bodies, minds and hearts of the children 
by way of compromise. Thus they had Lens checked, 
they thought, and thus everything was safe. They had 
given him his rights—they had acknowledged his rights, 
for the present, because no one of them had sufficient 
energy or interest to combat his dogged intention to make 
the affair of the Whitney children his own. 

The compromise was fair enough perhaps, Lens thought. 
He didn’t care about Whitney’s money. But he had 
suffered in those interviews and transactions with the 
selectmen and the judge. 

“T do’ know,” Elisha Wilcox had objected. “I do 
know, gentlemen. O’ course Lens ain’t a fam’ly man.” 

Magruder, who was a Scot, put in, “Ye’re silly, Wilcox. 
Ye can’t expect a fam’ly man t’ come an’ faither these!” 

“’Tain’t fatherin’ they need,” Wilcox retorted. 
“They’re already fathered. But they’ll need a firm hand 
an’ sensible trainin’, an’ Lens is only a bachelor.” 


Magruder tossed his head contemptuously, but he 
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didn’t say whether the contempt was for Wilcox’s amended 
statement or for some fathers whom he knew. 

Then the Reverend Baxter spoke: “There’s only one 
objection | have to Lens—he doesn’t go to church.” He 
gave Lens a stern glance as he spoke, and then his eyes 
travelled from one member of the board to another. 

“They can go t’ church,” Lens stated. “I’ll never 
stop ‘em. Their mother’d want ’em t’ go.” 

That seemed to satisfy Baxter, though he said, in a 
warning tone, “Example is better than precept, remem- 
ber. You ought to show them the right way yourself.” 

Lens made no reply, and presently Magruder asked, 
“There'll be a wumman in the house?” 

“Sure. Mrs. Hazard.” 

Magruder tossed his head as if to say, “She'll take 
care o’ their goin’ t’ church.” 

There was a silence. Everyone seemed satisfied. Then 
Magruder spoke again. He settled himself comfortably 
in his chair, as if for a long speech. “Well, ye can’t do 
a thing like this in the dark,” he said. ‘The situation 
needs plain talk. Lens comes an’ asks t’ be made guardeen 
of the late John Whitney’s children. The faither’s dead; 
all right; an’ the bairns need a protector. But why 
Lens?” 

Magruder paused and all eyes rested on Lens. He 
said nothing, but the blood mounted to his face. “Why 
not?” he suggested, after a minute. 

Magruder shook his head. “That’s not the point,” 
he stated. “The question’s already put the other way 
round—why you?” 

“Well . . .’ Lens began, and stopped. 

The silence hanging in the little room became tense. 
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The men were watching the spectacle of Lens’ embar- 
rassment—an embarrassment which had something deep 
and pitiful in it. They liked to watch it; it gave them 
peculiar sensations such as they didn’t often have. 

Suddenly Lens lifted his head. “Everyone knows } 
wanted t’ marry Myra,” he said. “I want to yet. An’ 
now her husband’s dead. I’m waitin’ for her t’ come 
back.” 

Magruder nodded. “Well, we'll let that pass,” he 
stated. ‘“‘There’s things an’ things in this world, an’ 
some of them ye can’t put int’ logic. To proceed: I’ve 
known Lens a long while now—we all know him. Yes, 
I’ve known Lens a long while, and what I know about him 
in this: He’s human. T’ find a man human is all ye 
can usu’lly expect. But t’? be human is t’ err. Our acts 
here t’day are not pairsonal, they’re offeecial—we must 
remember that. In other words, I’m satisfied enough 
myself that Lens is honest; but he’s human an’ he’s 
young.” 

Magruder paused, but nobody spoke, and after a mo- 
ment he went on. “What I’m meanin’ is that its our 
dooty t’ circumvent that human element if we can, an’ 
insure the property o’ these young ones against all danger, 
as far as we're able. An’ the on’y way of accomplishin’ 
that is by appointin’ a man of mature years and keen 
discretion t’ handle the funds.” 

Magruder stopped again. 

After a while Martin Barlow put in a word. “You 
could have a trust company to do the job—they’re inhu- 
man enough t’ satisfy even Magruder, p’raps. But in the 
case of a trust company I don’t know exactly how you'd 
manage about the care of the children.” 
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“Just in passin’,” Magruder retorted, “I’ll call the 
attention of this board t’ the fact that neither the trust 
company nor this inhumanity was proposed by me.” 

Little Henry Smith, the clerk of the board, smiled. 
Boards might come and boards might go, but Henry 
Smith remained. “It is of course possible,” he now 
stated, in his high soft voice, “to divide the responsibility 
of guardianship and secure to the children all the ad- 
vantages that are available. If the board should see fit 
to do so, it would be feasible to appoint Lens, who has a 
peculiar interest and sympathy in this case, as guardian 
of the persons of these children, responsible for their care 
and education, and to appoint some other person—or 
even a trust company, as Mr. Barlow has suggested—as 
guardian or trustee of the estate, to handle the financial 
resources.” 

Several of the men moved in their chairs. A new feel- 
ing spread among the members of the board. Privately, 
each of them saw himself as the possible trustee of the 
funds. 

“I’m opposed to trust companies,” Magruder stated. 

The clerk nodded. “Mr. Chairman,” he said, “would 
it not, perhaps, be well to ask for nominations for 
trustee?” 

“Nominations are in order,” the chairman announced. 

“How much money is involved?” Barlow asked. 

“Well, the inventories show an estate of twenty-three 
thousand dollars. Of this amount three thousand repre- 
sents an equity in the Whitney house. On the final set- 
tlement of all claims, one way and the other, the funds 
available for investment will be approximately twenty 
thousand dollars, made up of money in bank and other 
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quick assets, life insurance, and insurance on the Green 
Bay Tree.” 

“That was an awful boat,” Barlow stated. 

Magruder turned on him with a stern look. “I hope 
ye’re not proposin’ that anybody here should admit such 
a thing?” he asked. 

“Of course not,” Barlow said coolly, with an easy smile. 
“But it was.” 

“Nominations for trustee of the estate are in order,” 
the chairman put in. 

A long pause succeeded. In this community honours 
were scarce and fees were rare, and both were very pre- 
cious. The clerk, understanding the meaning of the 
silence, and after waiting a reasonable time, said, “You 
know, gentlemen, there is never anyone more fitting for 
nomination to such a trust than a Christian minister, and 
in the present instance, where there are children con- 
cerned, and where good fortune promises to give them 
an unusually sympathetic guardian of the person, the 
Board, it seems to me, has a splendid opportunity to 
settle the affairs of these wards in an admirable manner 
by considering Mr. Baxter here for the post. I am not 
making a nomination, of course .. .” 

“Of course not!” Magruder interrupted. 


“But I am moved to speak, out of turn, perhaps,” 


the clerk went on, “by a sense of the extremely satis- 
factory arrangement which the Board may so easily 
set up.” 


Magruder pursed his lips and his eyes blinked once, __ 


giving the effect of his swallowing something a little 
difficult for his throat. “If Mr. Baxter would accept,” 


he said, “I should consider the arrangement pairfect.” — 
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“T second the motion,” Barlow affirmed, but without 
enthusiasm. 

Baxter rose to the occasion. “This is an honour,” he 
said seriously. “I am as human as all the rest of us. 
If the Board sees fit to nominate me for this trust, I shall 
accept it, of course, as a part of my duty as a Christian 
clergyman.” 

Magruder nodded indifferently. Smith smiled. 

“You can give a satisfactory bond, of course, Mr. Bax- 
ter?” Barlow asked. 

“Why—ah—I hope so,” the minister replied. 

Smith said in a matter-of-fact tone, “A bonding com- 
pany will take care of that readily enough.” 

There was another pause, and then the chairman said, 
“Mr. Baxter has been proposed for trustee of this estate— 
the estate of the late John Whitney. The nomination has 
been seconded. Are there any other nominations?” 

He waited a full minute, hoping still that his name 
might be mentioned. “This is not a matter to be con- 
cluded in haste, of course. But if there are no other 
nominations forthcoming...” He looked about from 
face to face, asking for suffrage, but finding no encourag- 
ing response; and he finished, ““We’ll proceed to the ballot. 
Mr. Clerk, if you please.” 

Lens had sat through that and much more, and it had 
irked him; again and again his emotions had been 
slammed with the hammer strokes of hard mental calcu- 
lation. He couldn’t have opposed the board if they had 
taken away from him more than they had taken. Ac- 
tually, they had taken nothing that he wanted; miracu- 
lously, they had left him all that he cared for. And 
later, the court confirmed him in all that. 
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He had told Judge Bartlett his intentions—to keep 
the house, the home, to be a father in it so far as he 
could, and to hire a housekeeper to mother the children 
so far as she was able. And Judge Bartlett had smiled 
at him in a benign judicial manner and told him he ought 
to be having children of his own to worry about. Then 
he had signed the papers, and now Lens was Guardian. 

Everything was settled. Yet Lens was miserable, ob- 
sessed by fragmentary memories of recent experience. 
“Where is the mother of these children?’ Judge Bartlett 
had asked coldly. Smith, the clerk, had told him in a 
judicious low tone, and Lens had seen the little man hand 
Myra’s letter up to the bench—that precious letter Lens 
had been forced to give up long ago. 

“This is a peculiar case,” the Judge had stated, putting 
himself on record. “Because I have confidence in this 
Board, I shall confirm the recommendations; but I think 
I'll require an annual return in this case—an annual inter- 
view with the guardians here appointed—because I 
feel that these proceedings cover a condition which, in 
its nature, can only be temporary. I am not ready to 
believe that the mother of these children will fail to 
return to them, sooner or later. When she does return, 
she will have to re-establish her status to the satisfaction 
of this court. She will be expected to justify her recent — 
abandonment of her children, among other things. If 
she ever desires to return to her proper place as the mother 
in this household, this court will determine whether or 
not that may be. If and when this woman does return, 
and if and when she can prove to the satisfaction of this. 


court that she is competent to act again as the mother of 
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these minors, we shall probably find it necessary to ter- 
minate these appointments. And of course, in case she 
then fails to satisfy this court of her justification and 
her general competency to fill her place as mother, these 
guardianships may then be confirmed, on the basis of 
such failure. What I mean to make clear to everyone 
here is this: The case is peculiar; yet the mother’s rights 
are not to be understood as in any way jeopardized or 
prejudiced by the present proceedings. In other words, 
these are contingent appointments—in interim, as it 
were. The return of the mother would be the occasion, 
at any time, for an investigatory review of the entire 
case.” 

For Lens, all that had been additional slamming of 
the hard mental hammers. It implied so much. Every- 
thing connected with this affair of Myra and Myra’s 
children had amazed Lens. For him it was all a matter 
of emotions—love, hate, pain and despair—and yet all 
these other men had handled it without feeling, had each 
given it a defacing blow with the hammer of his private 
mental obsession. 

Every one of those blows hurt Lens, and it was in this 
condition of general soreness—this condition of dull pain 
which the hammers of the men of affairs had created 
in him—that Nancy came to him, and her approach was 
so gentle, her touch so delicate, that their tenderness 
sharpened the edge of his pain. 

Under the repeated shocks and slow endurances of all 
that bang-bang-banging Lens felt that his mind had suf- 
fered a general dull decay. A numbness filled his head— 
a deadness. Where there had formerly been a springy 
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keen sense, agile and vital, above and behind his temples, 
there was now nothing but a torpid mass, shapeless and 
battered, that quivered flabbily. 

He gazed in on that dull mass with a kind of remote 
distress. Time and space were all coloured, or discoloured, 
by a deadness that matched that mass in his skull. By 
reason of Myra’s continuing absence, both time and space 
had become important factors of life—tangible entities, 
amorphous, immense. They threatened him—great 
vague masses that hovered and hung, a pair of enormous 
millstones that crushed and ground and killed men and 
women and children, annihilated the world, broke and 
tore the hearts and brains of humanity, sent human beings 
whirling away like chaff from a fan. There was Whitney, 
out in the sea, Myra, gone, somewhere, and himself here 
—here—here—taking the blows of the hammers that 
made a pulp in his head... . 

Lens, slumped in his chair, was dully passionate over 
all that. The dullness in his head had descended and 
enveloped his person; his eyes were bleak, his bright 
hair was ruffled into a tangle so that there were no smooth 
surfaces shining in it, his face was sallow and without 
animation. Yet he was at the moment passionate. A 
slow intensity smouldered in his brain. 

Something touched him physically, startled him, 
dragged him sharply away from the contemplation of his 
state. The touch was another shock—another slam of — 
the hammers. He recovered himself slowly from the 
blow, lifted weary eyes, and met the sombre gaze of Nancy. 
She had inserted her slim body between his spread knees, 
and she stood looking at him, very close, her lovely face 
wistful with sympathy. 
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Vitality rose to Lens’ eyes in a slow tide, and as he 
unconsciously took in the delicate beauty of the child, 
she leaned her body against his and, without a word, laid 
her head on his shoulder, beside his face. 

At that light pressure of her body, extending from his 
head to his feet, Lens went tense with a swift spasm of 
revulsion. His body responded with an intensity that 
was like a cry. There was a sudden startled leap of his 
nerves, it affected him like the unexpected touch of a 
hand in the dark. And simultaneously his mind cried 
out a startled question: What does she want? 

Lens held himself, consciously waiting; and as he 
waited Nancy slowly turned her cheek against his cheek, 
and kissed him gently on the lips. He had a sudden sense 
of his polluted state, and for her sake he almost recoiled 
from that caress; but he held himself taut for a minute, 
fearing, above everything, to startle her innocence and 
her charm. 

Then his tenseness slowly fell away. His body and 
his heart seemed to melt in a kind of self-pity. That 
kiss was the first gentleness he had encountered in years. 
Tears came into his eyes, and automatically, without in- 
tention, his arms went round the child. She relaxed in 
his grasp, surrendering herself to him, giving herself into 
his control with a full innocent trust that made him 
aware of his unworthiness. He crushed her body close, 
passionately. As she stood, she represented everything 
he had lost in life, and he yearned to her. Somehow 
he absorbed her innocence and her beauty; at the touch 
of them he was renewed. She warmed his heart and his 
blood, and his brain emerged from its dullness. He held 
her tightly for a long time, and tears ran down his face. 
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Nancy had a dim idea that he was crying in her be- 
half, that his tears were the sign of his sorrow for her. 
She couldn’t cry for herself—the catastrophe that had 
overtaken Bobby and her was too great to be acute. 
She had been able at times during the past weeks to pick 
out of the general changed mass of things one item after 
another to weep over—she had cried for her mother in 
an agony of longing, and she had cried, in a very different 
way, for her father, pitying him because he was dead out 
there in the cold sea. 

In her childish way she watched and wondered at Lens’ 
sobbing, endured it for a few minutes, contemplating 
with naive wonder the shaking of his bulky form. Then 
she stirred gently, his arms relaxed about her, she straight- 
ened her body and stood upright, and gazed into his face. 
Of necessity he stopped his tears; they were no sight for 
a child to see. And slowly there came on his face a 
fine old smile. There was youth in it, and the bravado 
of youth that knows itself impervious to the assaults of 
circumstance. It was a faint smile—the ghost of a smile 
that had been dead for years—a somewhat pathetic smile, 
that hovered in evanescent splendour in his eyes and on 
his lips. It was both an appeal and a response to the 
child, and seeing it, a light dawned in Nancy's eyes, 
flickered and changed, and an answering smile dawned 
there too, though her lips were still. 

Lens put his hands upon her, ever so lightly, placed 
her between his rigid knees, directly before him. “You're 
Nancy,” he said. 

She nodded. “Who are you?” she asked. 

“IT? Don’t y’ know who I amp” 

She shook her head slowly, and Lens found himself 
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nonplussed. Who was he, in fact? What was he to her? 

“Why, I’m Lens,” he stated. “Everyone in Manley 
knows me.” 

Nancy looked at him contemplatively, as if expecting 
him to go on. But he didn’t, and presently she asked, 
“Did my father know you?” 

“Of course. We knew each other well.” 

“And did my mother?” 

“Oh, yes. And now that they’re both gone away, I’m 
goin’ t’ take care o’ you an’ Bob. D’you care if I come 
here an’ stay?” 

She shook her head. “But I wish Mamma would come 
back,” she confided. 

Lens nodded. “So do I,” he said with sudden intensity. 

“Is she ever coming back?” Nancy asked, wearily hope- 
ful. 

“Oh, yes!” Lens exclaimed, in an attempt to assure 
himself as well as the child. “But I don’t know when,” 
he added, forced to temper his boldness. 

Nancy put her thin hand on his shoulder, as if to 
bridge the space between them, as if to bond and bind 
them to each other for the ordeal of that uncertain long 
wait. She looked steadily at him, and he, moved by 
some dim compulsion, cupped his hands over the bones 
of her narrow hips, and held her firmly, acknowledging 
the bond. 

Mrs. Hazard, coming in with Bobby from an inner 
room, found them like that and glanced at them in 
passing with a disapproving air. At her coming the 
physical ties of the bond between them broke, fell away; 
but the bond remained. Nancy turned, leaned against 
Lens’ knee, and together they watched in silence the awk- 
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gestures of Mrs. Hazard’s long arms, and hie 
were contorted in silent rebellion. 


2 XII 


Mrs. Hazarp had come to keep Myra’s house. She was 
a stately woman, a soldierly woman—gaunt, tall, straight, 
rigid, always “eyes front.” For years life had been an 
affair of increasing inhibition for Mrs. Hazard. With 
her husband she had once been happy, and in her son 
she had found a thousand satisfactions by indulging her 
devotion and spending on him the love in her heart. 
But after their passing she had frozen; an awful lone- 
liness had withered her like a deepening cold; and no- 
where that she turned was she able to find any relief; 
every phase of life that she came in contact with seemed 
to hurt her. 

She was not only hurt in encountering the world, she 
was, in addition, somehow defaced by reality. There was 
an image in her heart—an image of the past, precious and 
lovely—which, more than anything else in life, she de- 
sired to preserve unaltered and complete. She found 
the world at war with such preservation. Change was the 
fundamental law of the present, and she found that law 
striking subtly at the image in her breast, defacing its 
surfaces, blurring its outlines, devitalizing its sanctity. 

So, more and more as the years passed, Mrs. Hazard 
withdrew from the destructiveness of the passing present, 
became isolated in her own small house, and tended that 
shrine of the past with a devotion as single as Penelope’s. 
The glory of that hidden image lay in its sadness, and 
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in preserving that sweet, though crude, pathetic spirit, 
she became intolerant of all the flippant life about her. 
She hated the empty joys of humanity, stood like a 
martinet and reviewed the long procession of passing days 
with an impatience that was superior and aloof. Because 
they failed to move her to tears and thus match the fixed 
perfection of her precious illusion, she saw them all as 
empty, shallow, futile. 

Misery and trouble were the only human facts that 
still appealed to her. She couldn’t laugh, but she could 
weep. So, when Lens came to her with an appeal on 
behalf of the Whitney children, she was cast into an agony 
of emotion. 

“The poor orphans!” she exclaimed shakily, on the 
verge of tears. “My own man died in the: sea, leavin’ 
me an’ Henry alone here.” 

Lens nodded and fumbled with his hat. 

“What ails the mother?” Mrs. Hazard asked.- “Where’s 
she?” 

“Gone,” Lens said simply. “No one knows where. 
The children need someone bad.” 

There was a long silence. “If I was t’ go over there,” 
Mrs. Hazard suggested, “I don’t know what I’d do with 
my hens.” 

“Would y’ want t’ take ’em with you?” Lens asked. 
“There’s Idts 0’ room, an’ I could build y’ some coops.” 

She gazed at him belligerently. “Coops!” she re- 
peated. “Can y’ build a decent hen house?” 

“Oh, yes,” he assured her. 

“It means a good‘deal t’ me t’ give up my house an’ 
home,” she stated. “I be’n livin’ alone a good many 


years now.” 
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Lens nodded. “I know,” he said. “But there ain’t 
anyone else t’ go.” 

Numerous appeals were urging Mrs. Hazard to under- 
take this move. She disapproved of any mother who 
would abandon her children for any cause whatever— 
she would have died rather than abandon her own son 
—and here was a chance for her to express her devotion 
to that dead boy, a chance for her to express her con- 
tempt for all mothers whose loyalty might be less 
constant than her own. In the circumstance of Whitney’s 
death in the sea she found a fact in the present which 
matched the past. In moving, she could consistently 
take her sustaining vision with her and nourish it on the 
catastrophe of that other desolate household. 

“An’ you're goin’ t’ live there?” she asked. 

“Yuh. I’m t’ be guardeen o’ the children. But I 
won't bother you in carin’ for ’em.” 

“You loved that woman once, didn’t you?” Mrs. 
Hazard inquired with blunt distinctness. 

“Yes,” Lens admitted, fumbling with his hat again. 

Mrs. Hazard nodded. “An’ y’ do yet, I guess,” she 
thought. 

She was somehow satisfied with Lens. His devotion 
to the woman who had gone away, though it was sinful 
and foolish, had a quality that she could understand. 
In a flash of momentary lucidity she saw that they were 
both ridiculous—both she and Lens—acting like children 
at play, feeding visions that were impractical and, as 
motives of life, terrible with unreality. Yet it was the 
very unreality of her vision and of his that made them 
precious; they were beautiful with the appeal of an un- 
common and unearthly tenderness; they were endur- 
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ing sustaining and—too pitifully sad to be abandoned. 

“1’]l come an’ try it,” she said at last. “Maybe John 
Whitney’s children won’t like me. But I'll come an’ 
try it. You go ahead an’ build a hen house over there. 
Come an’ I’ll show y’ the one I got now.” 

Thus life solidified around Lens—a new life. The gay 
and wasteful inconsequence of the past ten years was 
finished. He had come to responsibilities and duties. 
He could no longer do as he pleased. He found the 
ties of his new condition countless—the incidental cir- 
cumstances of living. He smirked bitterly at the ironies 
of his state—through a nightmare the children of his 
old sweetheart had become his children. He had wanted 
to marry the old sweetheart—the children ought to have 
been his; but that had failed, and yet, amazingly, he 
possessed the children. In a moment of caprice Fate 
had tossed him a memento of that ancient love affair. 
It was as if the woman had died, widowed and alone, 
leaving him her faith, leaving him, because of the past, 
her most precious responsibilities. 

Had it been just so, in fact, Lens would have taken 
the children to his heart with a sad but happy pity, as 
the symbols of a love requited and justified; but there, 
precisely, lay the root of his continuing unhappiness— 
an unhappiness that drove him on and on, round and 
round, nagging, jostling, stabbing at him without pause: 
Myra was not dead, and she had not consciously left 
him anything as the memento of love. 

“Christ! No!” Lens muttered to himself, acknowledg- 
ing the barren fact. He muttered to himself again and 


again, filled with a growing desperation as time passed — : 


and no word came from Myra. Life was a continuing 
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long suspense; his work was an illusion, an uninteresting 
activity of restlessness. 

He came up from the cove one evening, noting on the 
way how the days of spring were lengthening out, noting 
the thickened green of the wood which, at the new moon, 
had shown only the faintest mist of colour. He climbed 
the short rise to the house and stopped a minute to look 
off over the spread of the land where new mysteries of 
shadow lay, to let his eyes rest with mild satisfaction on 
the brown rectangles of ploughed earth. 

Then he went on into the house, spoke to Mrs. Hazard 
‘in the kitchen, had the passing thought that she seemed 
more taciturn than usual, and started to mount the stairs 
to his room. On the fourth step he was stopped by a 
sound of sobbing. He stood a minute and listened; the 
sobbing continued, and he was aware of a nervous tug- 
ging at his heart. He came softly, slowly, down the 
Stairs again and stood in the dim narrow hall, his hand 
resting on the newel post, not knowing what to do. 

He wondered if Mrs. Hazard had been having trouble 
with one of the children—wondered with a flare of anger 
if she had been punishing one of them. “There mustn’t 
be any more o’ that!” he told himself brusquely, and 
he started toward the kitchen door to tell Mrs. Hazard 
that there mustn’t be any more of that. But as he 
moved he saw one of the two doors out of the hall move 
gently, and he stopped again. 

Bobby emerged from that chamber in the faint dark- 
ness and came toward him. It wasn’t Bobby who was 
crying, he realized—it was Nancy; and at that he took 
an impulsive step toward the sound of the sobbing. But 
if Mrs. Hazard had had trouble with Nancy he must be 
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careful, and though that idea seemed foolish, he paused 
again. Bobby came up to him and clutched his hand. 
“Nancy, she’s cryin’,” he said, and he pulled at Lens’ 
arm, urging him toward the room which he had just 
come out of. 

“What for?’ Lens wanted to know. “What's she 
cryin’ for?” 

“A bad boy hurted Nancy.” Again the little fellow 
dragged at Lens’ arm. ‘‘Don’t yuh see?” he urged. 

“Hurt her?” Lens asked. “What boy?” 

Just then Mrs. Hazard softly opened the door from 
the kitchen and said in a quiet voice, “Y’ better come in 
here a minute.” 

Lens stooped to Bobby. “You go back an’ stay with 
sister,’ he told him, “an’ I’ll come in in a minute.” He 
turned the boy about in the hall and urged him forward 
with a soft pat on the seat of his absurd little breeches. 
Then he went into the kitchen, closed the door behind 
him, stood gazing at Mrs. Hazard’s vigorous old back 
as she mashed potatoes in a black iron pot at the sink, 
and waited for her to begin. 

“It’s a sin an’ a shame!” she declared presently. 
“Makes me so tarnal mad | can’t hardly tell ya.” She 
pounded the potatoes to pulp. “It’s my opinion y’ can't 
rub up against the world ’thout getting hurt, whether y’ 
deserve to get hurt or not.” 

She paused to accumulate more intensity for going on 
with her story, and Lens waited. 

“It’s that Archy Baxter!” she announced. “I never 
see such a child. I’ve heard a lot about ministers’ sons, 
an’ I guess it must all be true. He ought t’ be laced good, 
that boy had.” 
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“What did he do?” Lens asked impatiently. 

“Do? Do! He told Nancy, ’fore all the children in 
the school yard, that her mother was a bad woman. 
Said if she hadn’t been a bad woman she wouldn’t of 
gone off an’ left her an’ Bobby like she did. Can y’ 
imagine that? An’ from a child. If any child o’ mine 
ever said such a thing ’s that I’d . . . But no child o’ 
mine ever would say such a thing. I’d raise ’em so’s 
they wouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Hazard paused again, and Lens stood in silence. 
He didn’t have anything to say. Here was his own 
Private thought, his own private fear, publicly expressed. 
It wasn’t from his own knowledge that Archy had spoken, 
Lens knew; he must have heard the idea expressed else- 
where. The community knew all the facts—all the facts 
that anyone could know. And from the facts the com- 
munity naturally drew the worst conclusions possible. 
And those conclusions couldn’t be denied; there was no 
evidence to disprove them. Lens saw himself and Nancy 
and Bob, and even Mrs. Hazard, since she had thrown 
in her Jot with them, all bound to suffer the sneers of 
men and women who seemed to want to think the worst 
of their neighbours. Suddenly he hated the men in the 
surrounding houses—the men who had been his mates— 
and the women who had always been so coolly friendly. 

“It’s the sins o’ the fathers...” Mrs. Hazard sug- 
gested. “That’s justice, I s’pose, but it’s always seemed 
t’ me the hardest word in the Bible. Yes, it’s the law. 
I know well enough there’s many a marriage was never 
made in heaven; but what's a little thing like Nancy 
got t’ do with grown folks an’ their foolish sins! Even 
if her mother is bad, I declare it’s a sin an’ a shame that 
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a little child sh’d suffer for it among Christian people.” 

“D’you believe Myra’s gone off with any man?” Lens 
asked evenly. 

“1?” Mrs, Hazard exclaimed. “I don’ know anythin’ 
about it, one way or the other. ’S far as I’ve heard, 
nobody knows anythin’. Myra left her house an’ hus- 
band an’ children, an’ there | count her wrong. But I 
ain’t goin’ t’ say she’s a bad woman, jus’ for that.” 

Lens stood a minute considering that reply. Then he 
turned and went along the hall to the room where Nancy ~ 
was still weeping. 

He had never been in this room before. It was filled 
now with a dim greyness of twilight. The pattern of 
the wall paper, the colours in the rag rugs on the floor, and 
the shapes of the furniture were all blurred and subdued 
in the neutralizing half-darkness. The white oblong of 
the bed maintained its integrity, however, and in the 
middle of it, like the blot of a scarlet sin on a white soul, 


Nancy lay in her red dress, suffering unfamiliar woe. — 


Leaning against the bed and holding a fold of her skirt 
in the clutch of a desperately sympathetic hand, Bobby 
stood and contemplated his sister. 

Lens paused in the doorway, not knowing how to pro- 
ceed. The sound of Nancy’s weeping hurt him; his 
hands were restless and his mind confused. And be- 
hind all that there were those restlessly pressing thoughts 
about Myra. Where was she? Where was she? And— 
who was she with? His mind was occupied with the pos- 
sibilities of those questions, while his senses trembled 
under the sounds of Nancy’s quivering woe. He stood 
there listening, thinking. And presently something went 
out of him; suddenly, for Nancy’s sake, his mind cleared, 
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all his doubts vanished. In a moment he knew that 
Myra was virtuous, spotless—immaculate except for 
whatever stain she might have suffered from that man 
who was dead in the sea. 

Lens moved forward and sat down on the bed. 
“Nancy,” he said. 

She didn’t stir. 

“Nancy,” he said again, softly. 

She stirred then, twisted her dark bobbed head on the 
pillow, but only to turn away from him. She had pre- 
viously turned away from Bobby in the same manner, 
and now that little chap, seeing his sister turn toward 
him again, slipped up the side of the bed and placed his 
fingers on her hot face. She suffered them to remain 
there, but when, presently, he said in an urging tone, 
“Nancy, don’t cry!” she turned her face in to the pillows 
once more. 

Both of these males were incapable of dealing with 
Nancy’s feminine mood. They hovered over this pre- 
cious little girl, and her sorrow hurt them. Suddenly 
Lens had an inspiration. He spoke sternly. “Nancy! 
D’you think I’m goin’ t’ wait all day for you t’ answer 
when I speak t’ you?” 

At that unaccustomed note there was an abrupt pause 
in Nancy’s sobbing. 

“Nancy!” Lens demanded again; and she uttered a 
faint “What?” 

“You got t’ stop cryin’ an’ get ready for supper now.” 

“T don’t want any supper.” 

“Well Bob an’ I do,” he told her, “an’ we can’t eat 
without you.” 

To that she was silent. 
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“Come,” Lens said after a minute. “You've cried 
enough. You mustn’t mind what little boys say t’ you at 
school. An’ we know, don’t we, that what he said wasn’t 
true?” 

He stood up and stooped over the bed and lifted 
Nancy in his arms. With the pressure of that small thin 
body against him something melted in him; a wave of 
tenderness for this child swept over him. Nancy shyly 
put a hand up on his shoulder and let her head lie against 
him. Her little figure still trembled with her grief, and 
Lens’ arms tightened about her. 

“Come, Bob,” he said. He moved toward the door, 
and the small boy trotted before him. 


Later that evening the Willow sisters called to see Mrs. 
Hazard. Mary and Elly were a pair of spinsters who 
lived alone in a small house which they kept together. 
They were the gossips of Manley—though nothing could 
be farther from their intentions than scandal. They 
lacked private interests; they had no vision of the past 
to sustain them, as Mrs. Hazard had, and they had no 
hope of anything whatever in the future; and the con- 
sequence was that their interest in everything that hap- 
pened to their neighbours in Manley stabbed to the vitals 
of their endless yearning loneliness. They were empty, 
that was all. 

They came now because they had heard of Nancy’s 
trouble with the Baxter boy, and because they pitied the 
little girl to such an extent that they had to express it. 
Mrs. Hazard answered the timid knock at the door, and 
seeing who was there, she stiffened with distaste. The 
Willows annoyed her—they were so flat and foolish. 
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“Oh!” she exclaimed in a slow casual voice. 

“Good evenin’, Mis’ Hazard,” Mary said, and Elly 
echoed a faint “Good evenin’.” Their voices were in- 
gratiating, because they were not always sure of a hearty 
welcome at the houses where they called. 

“Good evenin’,” Mrs. Hazard acknowledged. And 
then, of necessity, she added, “Will y’ come in?” 

“Are y’ too busy?” Mary inquired, stepping forward. 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Hazard admitted in a resigned voice. 
“T just finished puttin’ the children t’ bed.” 

As Mrs. Hazard spoke Mary crossed the threshold— 
crossed it with a lurch, having tripped over the slightly 
raised door sill. Mrs. Hazard gave her a disapproving 
glance. 

“We was just out for a walk an’ thought we'd look 
in.” Elly spoke brightly, her eyes fixed on Mrs. 
Hazard’s face, and she too tripped over the door sill, 
entered with a lurch, and made her way quickly to a 
chair. Mrs. Hazard’s disapproval deepened, and she 
closed the door with a vehement gesture. 

There was silence for a while. Finally, having re- 
covered her equanimity, Mrs. Hazard remarked that it 
was a fine night for walking. 

“Yes,” Elly agreed. “We're goin’ on further when we 
leave here.” 

“Yes? Where y’ goin’?” Mrs. Hazard asked bluntly. 

“Well, we thought we might call on the minister’s wife. 
We ain’t called on them for a long time. We don’t 
know’s they'll be at home, but there ain’t no church 
t’night.” 

Mrs. Hazard said nothing. 

“How’s Nancy?” Mary inquired. 
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“Nancy? She’s all right.” 

“I thought her heart’d break, the way she was cryin’ 
when she passed our house,” Elly said in a sympathetic 
voice. 

“Y’ saw her, did y’?” Mrs. Hazard asked. 

“Oh, yes. I always watch the children goin’ home 
from school.” 

Mrs. Hazard’s eyes hardened for Elly. She resented 
the idea of an old maid watching children like that. 

“Miss Perrin ought t’ be able t’ stop such things at 
the school,” Mary declared. 

“I suppose she does the best she can,” Mrs. Hazard 
replied. “I guess they wear her out. You don’t know 
what some children can be like.” 

“It’s awful for a minister’s son t’ do such things,” Elly 
put in. 

“Huh! They’re human, like the rest.” 

That was one of the things the Willows didn’t like to 
hear stated, one of the things they simply couldn’t sub- 
scribe to. Ministers’ sons ought to be different. 

“But, minister or no minister,’ Mrs. Hazard added, 
“if a child o’ mine ever done such a thing, I’d teach it 
right then never t’ do such a thing again.” Carried away 
by her sympathy for Nancy, she went on, “That boy’s got 
a bad mind. He ought t’ be whaled good.” | 

“D’you b’lieve in whippin’ children?” Mary asked. 

“Some children, I do. An’ I don’t care who knows 
Archy Baxter’s one of ’em.” 

“I could never punish a child,” Elly murmured. 
“They don’t mean any harm. They don’t know any 
better, that’s all.” Brightening with an idea, she added, 
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“They’re like puppies that tear your clo’es just *cause 
they want t’ play.” 

“Puppies tear y’r clo’es ’cause its natural for a dog 
to rend an’ tear,” Mrs. Hazard replied. 

“Well, 0’ course they're only beasts,” Mary said. 

Mrs. Hazard moved abruptly three inches on her 
chair. “An’ Christians ’er only men,” she stated un- 
compromisingly. 

“That makes all the diff’rence,” Mary told her. 
“Men’ve got souls an’ brains.” 

“Huh! I’ve known dogs that was full as intelligent 
as a good many men. As for the souls, well . . .” 

“Has anythin’ been heard from Mis’ Whitney?” Elly 
put in. Elly hated any kind of argument. 

“No. She may be dead, for all anyone knows.” 

“Dead!” Mary and Elly uttered the word together. 

“Well, nobody’s thought o’ that, I guess. But it’s as 
good a story as Archy Baxter’s.” 

“Oh, I hope Myra’s not dead,” Elly said fearfully. 

“If she was she might get some sympathy,” Mrs. 
Hazard replied. “I’ve noticed that as long as y’ go on 
livin’ people try t’ make life miserable for ye, an’ then 
the minute y’r dead they all want t’ tell how good a 
woman y were an’ what a hard life y’ had. It’s the way 
o’ the world.” 

Elly found this new topic as uncomfortable as the one 
they had left. She wasn’t having a good time. So, asa 
signal to Mary that it was time to go, she said, “Well, 
we're awfully sorry for Nancy. She seems t’ feel things 
so much.” 

“Some of us are just naturally born t’ suffer, I guess,” 
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Mrs. Hazard remarked. ‘An’ when that’s so, there ain’t 
much anyone can do t’ save ’em.” 

“We're all made for sufferin’,’” Mary murmured, with 
a mystic air. 

“This is a bad thing for poor Mr. Baxter, I guess,” 
Elly suggested. 

“I’m sure I hope so,” Mrs. Hazard replied. “I hope 
it’ll be bad for the whole family.” 

The Willow sisters rose and left, stepping carefully 
over the door sill. 

“The foolish things!” Mrs. Hazard exclaimed, as she 
moved about the kitchen and straightened the chairs. 
The chairs were really quite straight enough; but Mrs. 
Hazard was indignant with those ridiculous “old maids.” 

Lens, in his upper room, listening to the voices of the 
women in the kitchen, had endured a bitterness of clear 
perception. He saw Mrs. Hazard, forlorn and bound up 
in the past, finding a vicarious satisfaction now in being 
indignant over Nancy’s trouble; he saw the Willows, 
living uselessly along from day to day, empty, thin, flat, 
drab. And he saw himself, ridiculously yearning for a 
woman who, as Mrs. Hazard had suggested, was possibly 
dead. He saw them all as ridiculous, stupid, suffering 
fools. 

But he couldn’t see any way of escape for himself, and 
he supposed these others were as helpless as he was. He 
wanted Myra, and there was nothing that could displace 
that longing in his breast. 

“Yes, we're all made t’ suffer, I guess,’ he thought, as 
he slipped wearily into bed, “But why?” 
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_THE snows melted and disappeared, the thaws of March 
came on and the muddy surface of the earth ran with a 
thousand sparkling rills; in the sky great winds roared 
by, like the galloping of invisible beasts. April, like a 
leopard, mottled with sunshine and showers, wore on. 
Down in the marsh and along the edges of roads green 
patches deepened and spread miraculously; redwings and 
robins cried across open sunny spaces. May came in, 
and the world became drowsy with the golden wine of 
the sun. 

For a time then Lens was moved to madness. The 
spring stirred in his body—a new force, an impelling 
strange vitality. There were days when the customary 
demands of his job were all but intolerable, when he 
couldn’t stand the flat routine of mending nets and paint- 
ing buoys for lobster pots. A passion for adventure 
tugged at his heart—not an impulse to any idealistic high 
emprise, but a confused, half-vicious desire, a prompting 
to elemental expression. That volatile strength in him 
wanted—needed—tto pour itself forth lavishly, to give 
itself, to fling itself abroad in spendthrift abandon. His 
arms ached to crush something cruelly—something 
which, yielding to the pressure of his embrace, should 
either cry out in an agony of pain or bruise him cruelly 
in return. It was like a great hunger and a great sorrow 
—ravenous and gnawing, yet poignant, penetrating, blind. 
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He bore it all, cursing and pitying himself for doing 
so. He restrained himself and was silent, when his lungs 
ached to roar out some old barbaric theme. He strode 
methodically in the middle of the road, while his legs 
were twitching to leap in the wild free motions of a 
pagan lustiness. He was lush with life, but he held him- 
self in control, and wondered vacuously if he were going 
mad. 

June passed—a time of soft, misty rains—and July 
held the world in her ample warm lap. With that stream 
of life throbbing in him and hurting him, it seemed to 
Lens that the whole world was standing still. Nothing 
had happened in a long time. When Myra went away 
she left life empty at the cove, and Lens knew that the 
best part of him had gone away too, to wander blindly 
and endlessly in search of her. Even that wild voice 
crying in him, tempting him to rend the stolidity which 
held him dull and passive—a voice which he had leaped 
at the sound or the sense of, often in the past—failed to 
move him into action. All about him Nature was re- 
newing her stores for the continuity of the ages; in the 
trees birds had nested and were bringing forth their 
broods; the fields were rich with developing fruitfulness; 
Hedder’s spotted bitch had littered. 

Feeling the universal urge in his blood, yet Lens had 
not complied. There developed in him a sombreness like 
the sharp regret of an old man who, facing death, watches 
young children happily playing. He checked his im- 
pulses, and his thoughts clung to Myra and her children. 

Early one July morning he went out to the pound and 
helped at the work there, and later in the forenoon he 
filled orders for the boy to take out on his route to the 
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cottages along the shore. In the afternoon he spliced 
a new hawser, sitting in the shade with his back against 
the shack, and got a tub of bait ready and took it aboard 
the North Star. The day wore away; he washed up and 
started toward the house. ; 

At a point in the beach road, not far from the shacks, 
a six-foot bridge straddles a creek through which the 
tides run in and out between the sea and the marsh. 
The narrow waterway slopes abruptly to a fairly deep 
channel in the centre, and eels come up there with every 
tide to whip about in the coarse grass and rushes. Lens 
stopped at the bridge rail and looked down into the tide 
flowing in in a swirl, and at his appearance countless 
small fish rushed away to the safety of deepening 
shadows. The hurrying flood was at war with the sunset 
—it tore and shattered the flamy light on its surface into 
countless shreds of glory that were swept away among 
the reeds, and all its swirling eddies were stained with the 
dying glow of the day. 

Lens stood and stared down at that mystery of motion 
and colour; but soon his eyes ceased to see what they were 
looking at. Some film of subconsciousness passed be- 
tween his sight and the spectacle before him; he leaned 
on the rail in a daze, thinking of vague things which, 
when he should rouse, would fade into the realm of 
dreams. 

He was roused presently by a shout from the vicinity 
of the shacks; he stood erect and waved his arm, turned 
to saunter back. A little automobile, beside which the 
boy who had shouted to him still stood, started im- 
mediately, making its way toward him. 

His first thought was of Myra—she was coming to him 
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or sending a messenger to him. He perceived that the 
small car was driven by a woman in a light dress. His 
hand went out automatically and grasped the rail of the 
bridge. 

It took the little vehicle only a minute or two to come 
up to him, and in that brief space Lens suffered an ex- 
traordinary change of feelings. It was not Myra who 
drove the car, and he knew presently that it was no mes- 
senger from her—this woman had nothing to do with 
Myra. The woman who brought the car to an abrupt 
stop beside him was Laura. She sat very erect—leaned 
slightly back—in the act of putting on the brakes. In 
her woman’s way she cast her eyes swiftly about in a 
practical survey of her surroundings, while a smile hov- 
ered on her lips, a smile which was indicative of her play- 
ful mood, a foretaste of her amusement in Lens’ surprise, 
a forerunner of the words she was about to say. 

Lens perceived that smile, felt it as well as saw it, 
caught its significance. For an instant he contemplated 
this woman, remembered their encounter at Dooley’s; 
and he knew that she had not come now merely to pass 
the time of day with him. He wondered how she had 
found out where he was; but that didn’t matter. What 
stood out in his mind finally was an uncomfortable idea 
that she had not come to find him for any good purpose. 

Having brought the small car to a stand, she relaxed 
in her seat, and, with one arm resting on the steering 
wheel and the other spread along the back of the seat 
beside her, she half turned and faced him, her whimsical 
smile deepening and spreading. 

She was bareheaded, and he noticed that her hair had 
been bobbed. It fell about her face in a slightly curled 
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frame, lay across her forehead in a level band, and shone 
on both sides of a white parting along the top of her 
head. The animation of her features was bright and 
alluring—mild but strong, and strongly motivated by a 
direct idea. Her throat, bathed in the soft light of the 
sunset, was rich and luminous, and golden in tone. 

Lens stepped forward as if summoned, and leaned 
against the car, resting his hand on the door. 

“Well!” she said. “You didn’t come to see me, so 
I’ve come to see you.” 

He smiled, aware that the blood had unaccountably 
mounted in to his face. 

“Fair enough!” he answered. “Did y’ have a hard 
time findin’ me?” 

She laughed at his egotism. “Yes. I did.” She 
spoke with mock tartness, then went on more mildly, 
“Every man I asked the way of wanted me to go in a 
different direction—his direction.” 

Nodding, Lens said, “You ought t’ of asked the women 
the way.” 

Laura shook her head and chuckled inwardly, so that 
her bosom was agitated, and Lens eyes were held by a 
cluster of tiny wrinkles which formed together and were 
stretched to smoothness as the thin goods of her dress 
alternately fell and gave between her breasts. 

“T didn’t dare to ask the women,” she told him, laugh- 
ing. “I was afraid of every woman I met.” 

“Afraid?” he repeated, not quite following her. 

“Afraid that if I asked for you, they’d tear me to 
pieces in jealousy.” She laughed again, and again the 
blood mounted to Lens’ face. 

“They'd probably tear you to pieces too,” she added. 
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“You needn’t ’a’ been scared,” he assured her. Then 
after a minute: “You're lookin’ fine, Laura. How’s 
Dooley?” 

“He’s all right. And so am I. How are your” 

“Oh, I’m all right, I guess.” 

“You guess? You haven’t been to Dooley’s for a 
long time, have you?” 

“Not since I saw you there.” 

She gave him a quizzical glance; then resuming her 
smile, she said, “I was afraid you were probably married.” 
His response to that was a kind of mirthless grunt. 

“I couldn’t find any woman t’ have me.” 

“Oh, you’ve been trying, then?” 

“No. I’m not such a fool as you may think.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. For I’ve come all the way from 
Gloucester to see you, and [ shouldn’t like to find that 
you were not to be seen.” 

“Is anythin’ the matter?” he asked quietly. 

She laughed out at that. “Oh, no,” she told him with 
a wise air. “I’m not such a fool as you may think. I’ve 
just come to pay you a friendly call.” 

He shook his head. “You’re the on’y woman ever 
done such a thing.” He smiled pathetically as he made 
that admission. 


“Well, here we are!” she said lightly. “Do you feel — 


like taking a ride?” 
“Yes, but I can’t go like this.” 


“I'll wait for you if you want to change your things.” 


He glanced up at her. Her face was shining, but she 
no longer smiled. A bright, deep intentness had come 
in to her eyes, and her figure was no longer quite re- 
laxed. 
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Lens turned his face away—looked up the road, looked 
back toward the shacks, let his eyes wander out over 
the sea. In that moment of his hesitation—and what 
held him hesitant was a mystery—Laura’s hand fell 
gently on his hand as it rested on the side of the car. 
At the touch something leaped in him; all the blood in 
his body seemed to rush toward his heart; he had to 
move his feet to maintain his poise; a congestion occurred 
in his brain; a daze filled his eyes. 

He drew his hand away, caught her hand and crushed 
it. “Yes. You wait,” he said. “I’ll hurry.” 

At that Laura’s ease returned. 

“Where do you have to go?” she asked. 

“Just up the road. I won’t be long.” 

“Can’t I drive you up?” 

“Part way.” He pulled the door open and got in 
beside her, and the little car went spinning across the 
bridge. 

Later, ten miles from Manley, Laura’s little car ran 
smoothly down a road that led to a long crescent beach. 
The road was narrow, and trees growing along its edges 
enclosed it like a tunnel. In the gloom innumerable 
automobiles were parked in serried ranks, at an oblique 
angle; on the right hand they showed a line of tiny red 
lights which the left-hand line dimly reflected. As the 
little vehicle ran on, seeking a place to squeeze into, the 
tip of a cigarette glowed out now and then from the 
black depths of some car in the lines, and a dim face 
would be glimpsed in a passing moment; here and there 
a laughing voice sounded raucously or gaily from the 
throat of an invisible person close at hand. Most of the 
cars were black and silent, yet one had an impression of 
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personalities close about. Down on the beach a man 
was singing loudly, dolorously: 


Sweet Adeline, 
My Adeline... 


At last Laura found a vacant space on the left and 
pulled in. She and Lens got down out of the car and 
came to the beach. There were a great many people 
about, but in that long thin crescent of sand they were 


scattered and lost, like midges on anew moon. Bodies— — 


dark shapes and bright ones—sat or lay extended here 
and there, in pairs and in groups; along the wet band 
at the foot of the beach a phosphorescent foam ran up in 
white, jagged lines, whispering. Out on the float a group 
of boys and girls were laughing and calling, but the clear 
tones of their voices came dulled and blurred, like echoes. 
Somewhere in the distance a baby wailed; a dog barked 
in short excited yaps; intermittently, from some hollow 
at the edge of the beach grass, a ukulele sobbed. 

Lens and Laura went forward with long, slow strides, 
past the bath houses, and down to the hard wet rim of 
sand along the water’s edge, passing on their way young 
men and girls in swimming suits—creatures whose 
tanned limbs matched the sand they reclined on, so that 
one had an impression of armless and legless torsos. 

At the end of the beach—a point of the crescent run- 
ning out into the sea—a jagged ledge of rock rose thirty 
or forty feet. The far side of this cliff was a slow in- 
cline covered with coarse grass and blueberry bushes. 
Lens found a way up the rock, helping Laura to follow, 
and reaching the summit, they stood and looked about 
them in the dark. There were people about them here 
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too. Whispers and stifled laughter sounded scatteringly. 
Lens had to pause and determine which way to move. 
As he proceeded slowly he was warned away again and 
again—here by the bark of an abrupt cough, there by a 
low voice raised on a single word, again by a short 
mechanical laugh, and once by the flaming tip of a 
cigarette turned toward him in silent signal. 

He found a place at last, took off his coat and spread 
it for Laura to sit on, and she sank beside him, adjusting 
her skirt carefully. They could hear the faint rustling 
of bodies around them, whispers of gentle appeal and 
abrupt protest, the faint sibilance of a kiss. All these 
sounds were spurs to imagination; soon Lens and Laura 
were locked in a vigorous long embrace. People passed 
close to them in pairs, but they were wrapped away 
from the world and paid no heed—lost in the supreme 
egotism of passion. 

An hour later the moon rose above the far line of the 
sea, enormous, bloody red—the angry eye of the night. 
Laura and Lens gazed at it placidly, their faces glowing 
in its fiery radiance.: It rose slowly through a smoky 
thin mist, dimming the sharp little stars. 

“Are you ever going to Dooley’s again?” she asked. 

_ “T do’ know,” Lens said. “This is better.” 

“Yes, in summer, perhaps. But in winter—not so 
good.” 

“Y’ ought t’ see this place in winter,” he told her. 

After a minute’s silence she said, “Don’t ever look for 
me at Dooley’s again. I’m done with Dooley’s.” 

He turned his head and looked at her. Then, staring 
off at the moon again, he asked, “You goin’ away?” 

“I don’t know. But it’s time I was getting married. 
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And I’ve never seen anything at Dooley’s I’d want to 
marry.” 

“Married!” he repeated, and he shook his head mildly. 
He thought, without excitement, that she ought not to be 
here if she was thinking of getting married. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” she said, laughing. “I want 
a husband with more money than you’ve got, Lens.” 

“That’s a good thing. | couldn’t marry you even if 
y’ wanted me to.” 

“Nor” 

“No.” 

“Have you got a girl?” she asked, smiling. “Tell me 
about her.” 

“There’s nothin’ t’ tell,’ he said curtly. “There’s a 
woman I’d marry if I could, that’s all.” 

“If you could! Why can’t you? Go ahead and take 
her if you want her. That’s what I’m going to do, if I 
can ever find the man I’m looking for.” 


“Huh!” he grunted, pulling up a knee and resting his 


arms across it. 


“You're in love, eh?” she said. She laughed softly— 


a low mellow sound in her throat—and began to utter 


short, disconnected phrases. “In love, and afraid! My 2 
God, think of it! Such foolishness! What are you — 


afraid of? You think you’re dirt under her feet, I sup- 


pose. Beauty and a beast—a leper before her purity— ae 


you're unworthy to touch her! Is that it, Lens?” She 


laughed again to point the sarcasm of her words. 


“Don’t talk like that,” he said gruffly. He sat with . 


his eyes fixed on the scintillant path of moonlight on pecs 

sea, and as Laura’s phrases flowed around him he was 

thinking of Myra. All that Laura suggested was true. 
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Dirt under her feetPp—Yes. Beauty and a beast?—Yes. 
A leper before her purity?—Yes. Rotten. Unworthy? 
—Yes. Oh, yes. Laura was mocking, but her words 
were truer than she knew. “You don’t know anything 
about it,” he told her finally. 

“About what—love?” She laughed dryly then. “I 
know all about it,” she told him. “What do you suppose 
ever took me to Dooley’s? What do you suppose has 
made me do every single thing I’ve done in the past ten 
years—ever since I was nineteen? Love, Lens. Nothing 
but love. We're both in the same boat, only you’ve 
found what you’re after, and I never have—yet. And 
you're a coward, and I’m not,” she finished. 

He turned his head and looked at her. 

She nodded. “If I found the man I wanted, I’d have 
him,” she stated. “I’d have him at any price I could 
pay. And you're just a fool if you don’t do the same 
with this woman you're in love with.” 

He said nothing. 

“Do you think that because you found me at Dooley’s, 
because I came up from Gloucester looking for you, 
because I’m here with you, I don’t know what a good 
woman’s love is like? You think I’m a scarlet woman. 
I'ma...” She paused to check her rising agitation. 
“Well, we’re not alone here, are we, Lens? I’m not the 
only woman on this beach? No. And I’m no worse 
than the others. I know all they know, and more than 
most of them.” 

“You're all right, Laura,” he told her placidly. 

“Yes. And so are you. Don’t think you’re unfit to 
marry the woman you love. You’ve got the qualities 
of a husband and a man—I can see. You're not a brute, 
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and you’re not a weakling. What are you afraid of, 
then?” 

He didn’t speak, and after a minute she went on. 

“Men are a mystery to me, in spite of all I’ve seen 
of them. I’ve noticed it often—how men are afraid of 
women—and I’ve never understood it. Men are sup- 
posed to have courage and pride and strength. And 
they have, too. But their courage is mostly a thing 
among themselves, and their strength is too, and their 
pride—well, it’s queer. Sometimes you'd think their 
pride was only a pride in their bodies. You never hear 
of a man selling his body. Yet women do. That’s the 
biggest difference between men and women, Lens, what- 
ever it means. Women sell their bodies, more or less, 
all the time—everywhere—it’s the same all over the 
world. Yet men never do. Think of it!” 

“Why do women?” Lens asked. 


“That’s the question,” she replied. “Why do they? 


Because they have no brains, I guess. Women could own 
the world if they wanted to. They could make slaves of 
the men without much of a struggle. But they're a 
jealous crowd. That’s their weakness; that’s the men’s 
salvation. Each woman wants to own her own man, 
even when she knows that means being her own man’s 
slave. But the hell of it all is, the men do the choosing. 
One by one, the men pick the women whose bodies they 
want, and each woman takes what she can get for that 
body of hers. Just think of a woman waiting and wait- 
ing till some man comes along who wants her—some man 
who wants her for keeps. Oh, my God! It’s awful. 


I tried it, and I know, because the man who wanted me ~ 


didn’t come along. Then I tried something else. I went 
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out to look for the man I wanted. I’ve looked for him in 
a good many places, from Dooley’s to Fifth Avenue, in 
New York. I haven’t found him yet. But I will.” 

She finished on a note that was almost dreamy. She 
was thinking back over that long search. 

Lens moved his arm and patted her shoulder. “It’s 
tough!” he said. “I know it’s tough. It’s tough all 
round, Laura. You go lookin’, an’ y’ can’t, find what 
you want. I find what I want, but I can’t have it.” 

“It’s different with you,” she said. “Why can’t you 
have her?” 

“She wouldn’t have me,” he said simply. 

“You haven’t made her. Go ahead and make her. 
If you want to, you can make her.” 

Laura’s voice trailed away, and she sat listening tensely. 
Somewhere near them a girl had begun to sob quietly, in 
a smothered way. 

Laura’s hand clasped slowly together. She gave no 
utterance to the thoughts, the memories possibly, that 
that sobbing waked in her mind. Her hands held to- 
gether in a taut clasp, she sat stiff, absorbed, and her 
face was bleak in the moonlight. 

The moon had risen into the open spaces of the sky, 
and had become small and pale, as if blanched and 
shrivelled with terror at all that it looked down upon. 
A little faint breeze blew up the hill, carrying a trail 
of cigarette smoke across Laura’s face. She shivered, 
as if touched with cold. 

Suddenly she stood up. “Come on, let’s go!” she 
said. 

Lens rose and stood beside her. They made their way 
down the face of the rock and wandered slowly along the 
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wide wet strip of sand. The beach was now 
crowded than when they arrived. Couples lay scat 
everywhere, tired laughter came from little groups of 
men and women who squatted in circles like gips es 
All the playfulness had vanished from the beach; 
assembled people seemed weary. From the float dar 
forms plunged into the moonlit sea, but they splas 
heavily, and there were no sounds of gaiety out t 
now. No young people called. The world seem 
have grown old. Ee 

“Life’s pretty rotten, I guess,” Laura remarke 
they plodded heavily up the beach. . 
“You're tired,” Lens said comfortingly. 
“Yes. I’m tired,” she agreed. “I’m tired of 
thing.” a 
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THE world about Lens had taken on new vitality, a new 
air. Flooded with the heavy splendour of summer, it was 
also flooded with the evidences of wealth and the beauties 
that only money can secure. Strangers appeared in the 
road—men who wore dark liveries and drove smart auto- 
mobiles, and stout men in derby hats who guided small 
shining horses hitched to little traps. Traffic on the great 
highway increased. Service wagons and pleasure vehicles 
came and went in their respective waves. Old Hedder 
got his summer delivery wagon out, and every day a boy 
made a tour along the shore in it, dashing up private 
avenues, visiting the palatial cottages, stopping at each 
a minute or two, dashing down the avenue again, along 
the road and up another avenue, looking in at another 
cottage, and again away. One might have thought he 
was seeking for something lost, for he drove the little 
car madly and pursued his route with hot assiduity; but 
what he sought—and that unconsciously—was merely 
an escape from the routine that absorbed him so, the 
daily round of delivering fish. 

Lens watched him and waved to him, moved by the 
exuberance of the lad’s fresh youth. There was some- 
thing appealing in the careless speed, the laughter, and 
the physical brightness of the boy. He was what Lens 
wanted to be. Looking at the lad, Lens had a strange 
new realization that he was no longer very young. 
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“Thirty-four!” he said to himself. He was getting on. 
Getting on? Getting on to what? Nothing—nothing 
but a deeper emptiness than the present. 


He thought of other men of his age: Harry Phelps— | 


he must be thirty-five; Tenny Dawes—just Lens’ age; 
“Jeff” Bradbury—he didn’t know about him exactly. 
They all seemed a lot older than he felt, and he wondered 
if they all thought of him as older than they felt. Well, 
he guessed he was. Anyway, he realized, he had passed 
a long way beyond the careless days that the kid who 
drove old Hedder’s car was enjoying. 

Getting old—he didn’t like it. It wouldn't matter so 
much if only Myra would come back. If she'd only 
come back! Christ! She didn’t know what she meant 
in the world. She’d left a hole in Manley—a hole that 
nothing could fill... . 

He had grown weary in spirit with waiting for her. 
His first mad longing eagerness had gradually faded to 
an active hope that she would come back; that in time 
had given place to a fixed fear that she might not; and 


that, in turn, had settled to a flat acceptance of the fact. 


that— He never quite surrendered to that final despair- 
ing admission. 
Now, with old hope lying cold and still in his mind 


like a dead thing, and with this first bitter knowledge — 


that his youth was done, Lens looked at the future as a 


kind of empty slavery. He’d work to live and live to ; 


work—that seemed to be all there was to it. 


“No good!” he thought. “‘It’s all rotten!” He was = 


thinking not only of the future, but of the past as well. A 


Then his mind leaped a long way back, beyond his own ae 
time, to the dawns of recorded histories. And with a 
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sense of deep depression he saw it as a curse of his race 
that it should seek and find and conquer, only, at last, 
to be conquered itself. Where were the hardy old Norse- 
men now? Ineffectively scattered over the world or 
isolated in a European cape. Those old warriors who 
had invaded and pillaged the British Isles, Russia, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain, Greece—what had become of 
all their victories, what had become of them? In France 
they had become Normans—Frenchmen, and everywhere 
else they were lost in the racial and national flood. 

And so it was with him. He had come to America 
as a boy—like that boy on Hedder’s Ford—and had made 
his way; and though he had always been independent 
in fact, as free as the air and able to do as he pleased, here 
he was, bound, tied fast to the destiny of a little American 
boy and girl, giving himself for nothing—floating, lost, 
in an alien civilization. 


It was Sunday morning and a gentle summer rain was 
falling. Lens had been down to the beach very early to 
help the men who had drawn the traps. Then he had 
come home to breakfast, and had wandered aimlessly 
about, while Mrs. Hazard dressed the children and her- 
self. At last they went off to church, leaving him alone. 
He stood at the parlour window and watched them descend 
the path—Nancy in her shining bright red rain-cloak 
that came up in a hood over her head, turning her into a 
wet little Red Ridinghood; Bob in a yellow slicker which, 
as he moved his sturdy small arms, flapped in a ludicrous 
way that was somehow appealing; Mrs. Hazard, dressed 
in black from head to foot, gloves and all, marching with 
an air of self-conscious rectitude that was a criticism of 
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all mankind, and holding her umbrella at the end of an 
arm whose angles were unyieldingly stiff and aggressively 
sharp. 

Lens watched them move down the slope, and smiled. 
Then he turned and took up the Bible from the table 
beside the lamp, and went along the hall to the kitchen. 
He often read the Bible now, dimly seeking God. In 
Genesis he had had a gratifying glimpse of his Ally: 
And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 

“A workman!” Lens thought. “A good workman, too. 
He does things—He’s a builder.” For a long time he 
was lost in thinking of the things God had made, wonder- 
ing at the way in which He had done the several jobs. 
He read the first chapter of Genesis again and again, in 
admiring contemplation of his Ally. 

Proceeding then, Joseph and Solomon and David had 
interested and held him. They appealed to him as men 
—they were in a class with his old Norse forebears— 
mighty men of determination and courage. They were 
not God, but they had talked with God, and God had 
done mighty deeds in their behalf. Lens had a longing 
for those old days when the world was young. 

Week after week, as he read the book, hope flowed 
up in him like a tide, and then ebbed again. He caught 
an idea or two—the idea of devotion to the Lord, and — 
the idea of constancy in that devotion; and he caught, 
too, the idea of the Lord’s devotion to His chosen. More 
than once he went back to read again the story of 
Hannah. That seemed to him to be the complete and 
perfect record of direct communication with God. He 
turned to it now. 
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Now there was a certain man of Ramathaim-zophim, of mount 
Ephraim, and his name was Elkanah, the son of Jeroham, the 
son of Elihu, the son of Tohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephrathite: 

And he had two wives; the name of the one was Hannah, and 
the name of the other Peninnah: and Peninnah had children, 
but Hannah had no children. 

And this man went up out of his city yearly to worship, and 
to sacrifice unto the Lord of hosts in Shiloh. And the two sons 
of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, the priests of the Lord, were 
there. 

And when the time was that Elkanah offered, he gave to 
Peninnah his wife, and to all her sons and her daughters, portions: 

But unto Hannah he gave a worthy portion; for he loved 
Hannah: but the Lord had shut up her womb. 

And her adversary also provoked her sore, for to make her 
fret, because the Lord had shut up her womb. 

And as he did so year by year, when she went up to the house 
of the Lord, so she provoked her; therefore she wept, and did 
not eat. 

Then said Elkanah her husband to her, Hannah, why weepest 
thou? and why eatest thou not? and why is thy heart grieved? 
am not I better to thee than ten sons? 

So Hannah rose up, after they had eaten in Shiloh, and after 
they had drunk. Now Eli the priest sat upon a seat by a post 
of the temple of the Lord. 

And she was in bitterness of soul, and prayed unto the Lord, 
and wept sore. 

And she vowed a vow, and said, O Lord of hosts, if thou wilt 
indeed look on the affliction of thine handmaid, and remember me, 
and not forget thine handmaid, but wilt give unto thine hand- 
maid a man child, then | will give him unto the Lord all the 
days of his life, and there shall no razor come upon his head. 

And it came to pass, as she continued praying before the Lord, 
that Eli marked her mouth. 

Now Hannah, she spake in her heart; only her lips moved, but 
her voice was not heard: therefore Eli thought she had been 
drunken. 
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And Eli said unto her, How long wilt thou be drunken? put 


away thy wine from thee. 

And Hannah answered and said, No, my lord; | am a woman 
of a sorrowful spirit: I have drunk neither wine nor strong 
drink, but have poured out my soul before the Lord. 


Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial: for out of — 


the abundance of my complaint and grief have I spoken hitherto. 

Then Eli answered and said, Go in peace: and the God of 
Israel grant thee thy petition that thou hast asked of him. 

And she said, Let thine handmaid find grace in thy sight. 
So the woman went her way, and did eat, and her countenance 
was no more sad. 

And they rose up in the morning early, and worshipped 
before the Lord, and returned, and came to their house to 
Ramah: and Elkanah knew Hannah his wife; and the Lord 
remembered her. 

Wherefore it came to pass, when the time was come about 
after Hannah had conceived, that she bare a son, and called his 
name Samuel, saying, Because I have asked him of the Lord. 

And the man Elkanah, and all his house, went up to offer unto 
the Lord the yearly sacrifice, and his vow. 

But Hannah went not up; for she said unto her husband, I 

will not go up until the child be weaned, and then | will bring 
him, that he may appear before the Lord, and there abide for 
ever. : 
And Elkanah her husband said unto her, Do what seemeth 
thee good; tarry until thou have weaned him; only the Lord 
establish his word. So the woman abode, and gave her son suck 
until she weaned him. 

And when she had weaned him, she took him up with her, with 
three bullocks, and one ephah of flour, and a bottle of wine, 
and brought him unto the house of the Lord in Shiloh; and the 
child was young. 

And they slew a bullock, and brought the child to Eli. 


And she said, Oh, my lord, as thy soul liveth, my lord, I am 


the woman that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord. 


For this child | prayed; and the Lord hath given me my 


petition which I asked of him: 
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Therefore also | have lent him to the Lord; as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord. And he worshipped the 
Lord there. 


From that story of Hannah and Samuel Lens turned 
away this morning with a smile on his lips and a deep 
light in his eyes. Something strong, immense, moved 
in his heart. For Hannah’s sake, he loved the Lord, 
and, abstractly, he loved the Lord for His own sake—He 
was mighty, and He was kind. Mighty, yes. He could 
make a barren woman fruitful—He who had made all 
life out of nothing and brought light into being by the 
power of His word. Lens felt a splendid enthusiasm for 
the strength of his Ally. 

He wondered now, with directness and intensity if, 
like Hannah, he could make an agreement with God, and 
bring Myra back. Then, as if the idea was too much to 
be endured, his mind went blank, and he sat a long time 
lost in dreams. Emerging, he remembered a passage in 
Isaiah: And it shall come to pass, that before they call, 
I will answer: and while they are yet speaking, | will 
hear. He wondered if that could have anything to do 
with him. But he found that his mind was casting about 
for the terms of a bargain that he might offer the Lord. 
Hannah had been single in desire and in purpose—she 
begged God to give her a son, and when He gave her a 
son she lent the precious child to the Lord all the days 
of his life. Well, Lens saw his own desire as single—he 
wanted Myra to come back to him, wanted to have and 
hold her in love and devotion. But he couldn’t give her 
to God as Hannah gave Samuel. How could he? Myra 
would have her own desires, would make her own dedi- 
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cations. She was no child. She was independent. He 
couldn’t bind her. 


There was a barrier there. He faced it, thought i) ee 
ways around it, sought other terms for his bargain. 
There was Nancy. And he thought: “There’s Bob.” — 


But he couldn’t use them; they were not his to use. If 
Myra came back she would be his—his wife—and, if she 
were willing, they might go along together in the service 
of the Lord. But in these children—Whitney’s children 
—he had no rights. 

He got up out of his chair, went in to the parlour, and 
stood looking out of the front window. Down in the 
road that was black and shining with the rain, automo- 
biles were passing in both directions in broken streams. 
There were cheap little cars that ran smoothly because 
they were packed with all the humanity they would 
hold. Great shining machines moved with distinction, 


their tires keeping up a sibilant hum. Strange contrap- 


tions—home-made bodies outlandishly painted and 
mounted on spidery wheels—slid by. Old men drove 
alone with their wives; sedate ladies were piloted by wise- 
looking chauffeurs; laughing young fellows with girls 


dashed ahead in the line. Four fresh-faced boys in yel- — 


low coats, but bareheaded, crowded and crouched as they 
clung to a red torpedo on wheels. A big truck with a 
canvas top bowled heavily along toward Gloucester, 


loaded with swarthy young people—Italians or Portu- 
guese or Greeks—out for a holiday. Beyond all that 


movement of men and machines the meadow, filled witha 


lush summer richness, sloped down to the marsh, and be- 


yond the beach the flat plane of the sea, veiled behind the 


soft curtain of rain, was dimly visible. 
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Lens turned away from the spectacle and went back 
to the kitchen. He stood at the rear window and looked 
out across the land, where the greens were all misty, the 
hollows dark as with twilight, the clumps of woods soft, 
like fading shadows. | 

Presently he turned his face in to the room and moved 
toward the table; stood there for several minutes lean- 
ing on his knuckles that pressed the scrubbed bare boards. 
His mind was busy, delving in the mysteries of the Un- 
known; his spirit sought to find, to touch, to know that 
vague Supremacy which is God. 

Suddenly he lifted his face; his throat was stretched 
and his head rested back between his shoulders; his eyes 
closed and his features became still. Then his arms went 
out at his sides, the hands relaxed, the fingers spread. 
And, like Hannah, only his lips moved; his voice was not 
heard. But in his heart he said to his great Ally, “Lord, 
here I am. Here I am—if J’m any good!” 

In that moment Lens felt very near to God. He saw 
Him clearly with an imaginative eye, saw Him sitting 
relaxed and serene in His gleaming throne, far above the 
world. And he knew that God was regarding him. 

Lens stood thus a long time, while his spirit stared, 
and fear came into him. He was afraid at finding him- 
self in God’s presence, and he was afraid because he saw 
clearly the awful shabbiness of that offer of himself. 
But in its ultimate depth his fear was this: He was com- 
mitted. He had made his dedication. He had offered 
God the best bargain he could. This was his last en- 
deavour, his last hope, his final attempt to bring Myra 
back—and it might fail. 

In an agony of desire to prevent that failure, he sank 
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to his knees and bowed his head on the table. “Oh, God mame 


he murmured. “Oh, God!” Beyond that he was in- 


articulate. Confusion filled his head, a jumble of ideas — é 


swept through him—regret for all his past, a seething 
of hope, an insistent damnable incredulity, and self- 
abasement. 

There was a knock at the door behind him—very near 
—like a knock at his heart. He was jerked out of his 
absorbed state and plunged into the chaos of impending 
realities. His head came up, his hands clutched the table, 
he leaped to his feet, terrified at the thought of being 
found thus in communication with God, filled with fears 
of an angry, too-swift response of his presumption. 

He stood a minute and pulled himself together. The 
knock was repeated. He had a fleeting thought that this 
might be a messenger from Laura. But, putting that 
away, he went over and opened the kitchen door. 

A man stood there in the rain, under an umbrella—a 
good-looking young man with keen eyes. Lens recog- 


nized at once that he was a city man. He wore a straw 


hat and a dark raincoat, and above his polished brown 
shoes the fall of his trousers was nicely adjusted. 


“Good morning,” he said. “I presume you are Mr. 
Whitney?” He smiled mildly as he spoke, and his little 


mustache spread slightly above his white teeth. 


For Lens there was something maddening in the sug- 
gestion of his phrase. He answered gruffly, “No. iy es 


not Whitney.” 
“Nor” The man’s smile died and his eyebrows arched 
in surprise. 
“No,” Lens repeated. “Who are you? Come in?” 
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The young man hesitated briefly. ‘No, I don’t think 
so,” he said. “My business with Mr. Whitney is purely 
personal. Perhaps you can tell me where I can find 
hime” 

Lens stared. “Whitney’s dead,” he stated. 

The young man stared then. “Oh!” he uttered. 
“Dead?” He seemed doubtful. “John Whitney?” he 
asked. 

Lens nodded. “Dead!” he repeated. 

“Ah—and when did that happen?” 

“Long ago. Last winter.” 

The stranger seemed to muse. “Dead and buried!” 
he uttered quietly. He shook his head and his eyes stared 
at a pool where the rain from the eaves had dug a long 
trench and filled it. It was like a grave made to receive 
a serpent, and the serpent lay in it—not yet buried, not 
yet quite dead; it writhed faintly from moment to mo- 
ment as drops from the edge of the roof fell on its grey 
surface. 

“Dead, but not buried,” Lens contradicted. “Dead in 
the sea.” 

The visitor looked at Lens and nodded. “Oh, that’s 
it!” he said. “Well, then...” He took his gloved 
hand out of the pocket of his coat and moved it in a 
slight gesture. “You see, I didn’t know. Thank you 
very much.” 

He turned away, and Lens almost cried out. He was 
trembling with an inquisitive eagerness. In his brain 
the thought that this man’s visit had something to do 
with Myra pounded insistently. But he held himself 
and bore the strain in silence—since it was to Whitney 
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and not to him that she had sent her messenger, if he was 
her messenger. He stood for several minutes by the 
open door, while the sound of the stranger's footsteps on 
the gravel died out and the slow drip of the rain counted 
on and on. He relaxed at last, and anger swept through 
him—anger born of excitement and disappointment. He 
lifted his foot and kicked the door, so that it closed 
with a great slam, rattling the windows and making the 
house tremble. 

Then he turned in to the room, and his eyes fell on 
the Bible, open on the bare table—open, he knew, at the 
story of Hannah. His anger faded suddenly, dropped 
from him like a physical burden. Fear dawned in his 
eyes and filled them so that they were strained and dis- 
tended—a fear of the Lord. Like an inspiration he saw 
that if this stranger had anything to do with Myra, it 
meant that God had been swift in answering his prayers, 
swift in accepting the terms of his bargain—miraculously 
swift. 

A driving energy came up in Lens. He rushed out 
into the rain, bare-headed and wild, and went round the 
side of the house to call the stranger back. But the 
man was not to be seen. He had vanished like an ap- | 
parition. In the black road down there the stream of 
automobiles ran along, north and south, and the car 
of God’s man—if he had come in a car—was not to be 
distinguished from the others. 

Defeated and upset, Lens stood as if hypnotized and 


watched the machines go by. Presently he was aware — 


that the people were coming out of church. He turned 
back to the house, his hair, his face, his clothes, wet 
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with the fine rain. He closed the door quietly, took up 
the Bible from the table with a slow hand, and put it 
back beside the lamp in the parlour; and, as Mrs. Hazard 
and the children entered the kitchen, he mounted the 
stairs to his room. 
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Tue days that followed that Sunday were a feverish 
time for Lens—wondering if the man with the little mous- 
tache had come from Myra, wondering at the possible 
fact that she hadn’t known of Whitney’s death, contem- 
plating his own compact with God, waiting for a sign 
from heaven. 

At the end of a hard day’s work, he moved in a sort 
of lethargic placidity, walked home in the early dusk, 


and stood a minute at the back of the house looking off 


over the wide, flowing fields that reached to the heart 
of the sunset. Then he entered the house, slow with lassi- 
tude. The kitchen door was open. He was later than 
usual; the family had already had supper; his place was 
set at the table; the children were being put to bed in 
the inner room. He heard Nancy’s voice in there. 

He pulled the kitchen door to and, with an easy swing 
of his arm, he hung his cap on the hook. Then he 
stopped, held that pose as if stricken into a statue, and, 
with all his faculties concentrated in his sense of hear- 
ing, he waited, listening. 

He had made very little noise. No one in the inner 
room knew that he had come in. He had a strange 
notion, an indefinite notion, that there was somebody in — 
there besides Mrs, Hazard, Nancy and Bob. It seemedto 
him that another voice had faintly touched his ear—a 
voice at once familiar and unfamiliar. He waited, listen- _ 
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ing with an intensity of absorption for that sound to 
come again. But it wasn’t repeated, and he slowly re- 
laxed, but without moving. He wondered if he was just 
imagining things. 

That wonder in his mind was knocked over—dashed to 
pieces and sent flying—by a clear repetition of the sound 
of that voice: “Oh, yes, darling; I’ll be here when you 
wake up in the morning. Now go to sleep, like an angel.” 

Something happened to Lens—something gave way in 
him. His left hand gripped the door and hung on to it, 
and his right hand dragged on the anchor of his cap 
hanging to the hook. Tears came up in his eyes; he was 
trembling. And though there was a great confusion in 
his head, he knew that his heart was pounding. 

Presently there was a sound of footsteps coming along 
the hall—smart, quick footsteps—not Mrs. Hazard’s. 
Lens pulled himself together and turned about to face, to 
meet, to receive Myra. 

She entered the kitchen and stopped abruptly, startled 
by the unexpected sight of him. In the catch of that 
shock her hand went to her bosom, and she stood s0, 
staring at him as he stood staring at her, through a long 
minute. 

In that minute they took each other in. She looked 
pale in the dying light, her eyes seemed large and deep, 
her lips, slightly parted, were warm and lovely. All the 
light there was seemed to gather and melt into her soft 
white throat; beyond that he could only sense the beauty 
of her dark-clad figure. And she, seeing him standing 
there, was conscious of the toss of his bright hair, the pale 
patch of his face, the luminous regard of his eyes. In 
his heart there moved, struggling, his old admiration, a 
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passionate longing to take her in his arms. What her 
heart held was a pitiful, deep gratitude for this man’s 
enduring devotion. 

Her hand came away from her breast at last and 
reached out to him, and he went forward and took it in 
both of his dark hands—took it strongly but gently, as he 
might have taken it if it had held her heart. 

‘lens! Lens!” she murmured. That faint repeated 
name seemed to hold a world of meaning—all the past 
was in it, the old past and the recent past; the present was — 
in it too; it indicated an end and a beginning. 

“So you’ve come back, Myra!” he said, his eyes hungry 
on her face. 

“I should have come sooner if I had known.” 

At that their glances crossed, but they didn’t hold each 
other with their eyes. She drew her hand away. The 
ghost of Whitney had risen between them—a familiar 
dark presence, a sinister faint shadow—and they were 
both conscious of it. 

Lens nodded, half turning away in a kind of withdrawal 
from the situation. It was Myra who banished that in- 
truding figure. Practically, and in her old firm voice, 
she said, “You must be starving!” She moved about 
then, preparing his supper, and he went to the sink and 
washed his hands and face, saying nothing. 

“Are you hungry, Lens?” she inquired. 

“Not much, but I can eat.” 4 

He sat down and began the physical operations of a — 
meal, his eyes on his plate. Something strong in him ~ 
was struggling against bonds. He wanted to laugh and 
be joyful; but he couldn’t. That struggling something _ 
was held by the most tenuous of leashes, like a leaf all — 
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but torn from its stem—and yet it held. It was the 
dead past, fluttering in the wind rising out of the future. 
One look at Myra might have snapped that last restrain- 
ing filament, but, somehow, Lens couldn’t bring himself 
to raise his eyes. She moved about with quick directness, 
and he was aware of her motions: yet he wasn’t able to 
stand up and take her in his arms as he wanted to, 

At last she sat down at the end of the table opposite 
him, leaned forward on her elbows, and crossed her 
hands on her forearms, with the window behind her. 

“You don’t ask me where I’ve been!” she said. 

“Now you're back, I don’t seem t’ care,” he told her. 
“But I wondered often where you were an’ what had 
happened to you.” 

“I was teaching school in Pennsylvania.” 

It didn’t matter; he didn’t care. “You’ve come back 
t’ stay, haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve already resigned from the school.” 

He pushed back his plate. The withered leaf was pull- 
ing in him, the wind out of the future was a rising wind. 
But against all that a thought was ringing in his head: 
I’ve got t’ warn her! 

At last he said, “You’ve got somethin’ t’ face here, 
Myra.” 

She nodded. “I suppose so. It doesn’t matter. | was 
prepared to face a good deal—in another way.” 

There was Whitney’s ghost moving between them again. 
He knew she referred to divorce. 

“It’s goin’ t’ be hard for you, though,” he said. 

“How do you mean?” 

He was glad that it was nearly dark. He was almost 
ashamed to tell her. “You got t’ face the court: you got 
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t’ satisfy the judge you’re fit t’ come back an’ take care 
o’ your own children.” 

Her figure moved slightly against the grey oblong of 
the window. “I can do that,’ she said calmly. “You 
needn’t worry about that, Lens. What else?” 

What else? There wasn’t anything else. All the other 
fears and terrors which his mind had held were ap- 
pendages to the fear that she might fail there. If she 
could satisfy Judge Bartlett that she had been justified 
in going away, if she could have himself and Baxter set 
aside as guardians of her children and their money, then 
she would be vindicated; then she would be free. 

“That’s all, I guess,” he said. 

“You'll stand by me, won’t you,” she asked, with an 
effort at lightness. 

“Always,” he answered quietly. 

They were silent for a while, and the darkness settled 
about them. . 

“Did you blame me for going away, Lens?” she asked 
presently. 

He cast an embarrassed glance at her then. He had 
blamed her in his mind, because she ought to have let 


him know if she was in trouble. “I don’t blame you ~ 


now,” he said. “It would ’a’ been better if you hadn't 


gone, but I don’t blame you—for anythin’. 


“Tens! Lens!” she uttered. “You don’t know how ie 3 
I was driven!” Her voice was pitiful, and it waked a 
sudden pain in him—regret for what might have been,a 


restless longing to throw off all the agonies of the old ; j 


past, a dim yearning for happiness. . . . 


“Better times’re comin’ for—you, Myra,” he told her. 
He had almost said “for us,” but he hadn’t dared. That — 
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he hadn’t dared angered him; yet he couldn’t correct 
the phrase. What was he afraid of? He didn’t know. 
Wasn’t God his Ally? Couldn’t he trust the Lord, Who 
had brought this woman back to him out of the wide 
spaces of the world? What held him back like thisP 
He couldn’t tell; nevertheless, he was incapable of rising 
and going forward with his love, and offering it to this 
woman whom God had given him. 

“I’m hoping for better times,” she said. “I’m ex- 
pecting them, too. Things can never be as bad as they 
were.” 

They were silent again. Lens was groping in a dark 
misery that was like a fog. It made him restless. He 
couldn't sit here with Myra. He had to get away; had 
to get away and think. He had to smash the old past 
that still hovered over them like a threat; he had to find 
the way into the future. 

“Well,” he said, “you must be tired. When did y’ 
get herer’’ He stood up and struck a match and lighted 
the lamp. 

“About three,” she told him. “I’m not very tired—I’m 
too glad to be back.” In the light she rose and began to 
clear the table. Lens started to leave the room, but he 
paused at the doorway into the hall. ‘You ought t’ have 
a talk with Baxter, I s’pose,’ he suggested. ‘“He’s 
trustee o’ the funds, y’ know. Want me t’ send him 
over?” 

“It doesn’t matter, Lens. Mr. Carter is taking care of 
everything. There’s nothing for me to do. But I don’t 
mind seeing Mr. Baxter, if he wants to see me.” 

“Carter?” Lens asked. 

“He’s my lawyer.” 
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“Is he the man who came here?” 

“Yes. He came to see about a separation.” 

Lens moved on and up the stairs. Soon he came down 
again, with an old bag in his hand. Myra was folding 
the table cloth. 

“Well, good night,” he said. 

“You're going?” 

“IT better, I guess.” 

She nodded. “I’m sorry to turn you out.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Myra.” 

She dropped the table cloth in a smooth fold on the 
bare table and came toward him. “I’m grateful to you © 
for everything, Lens,” she said frankly. “You've saved 
the situation for me here. You’ve done more than you 
realize, and a good deal more than I deserve.” 

She held out her hand to him in acknowledgment, and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

He was unable to match her frankness. He took her 
hand, awkward and embarrassed. “Oh, that’s all right, 
Myra,” he said. “It’s been good for me t’ be here with 
the kids. I’d always do anything I could for you an’ 
them.” 

Her hand gripped his, and his old sense of her firmness 
came back to him. But as soon as that pressure relaxed 
he let her hand fall. He reached for his cap and jacket 
hanging behind the door, and bade her good night. 


“Good night,” she said. “Shall I see you to-morrow?” 


“Good night,” he repeated, turning away into the dark- — 
ness. Then he paused. “To-morrow? Yes. Yes, to- 
morrow.” 


When the sound of his footsteps had died away around ¢ 


the corner of the house, Myra turned down the light in 
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the kitchen, went into the parlour, and sat in the dark, 
waiting for Mr. Baxter’s possible visit. The windows 
were open, and through the general silence the sound of 
the sea came up faintly from the cove. It whispered a 
host of secret things to her. She had been away from it 
—inland—so long! It was good to hear it like this again, 
though it touched her with a sadness that seemed age-old. 
Coming back like this—back to the village, back to this 
house—had shaken her; so many enduring memories 
were embalmed here; here was the tomb of so many dead 
hopes and ambitions. That recurrent soft wash of the 
sea whispered to her endlessly of the past, endlessly of 
Whitney. She pitied Whitney, yet the voice of the sea 
held no sympathy for him. “He’s dead! He’s dead! 
He’s dead!” it cried—and that repeated cry soothed her. 
There was neither agony nor joy in that phrase, and it 
waked neither agony nor joy in her. She was aware only 
of a growing calmness. That voice was like the final 
faint sobbing of a long period of tears, the expiring mur- 
mur of a memorable stretch of time, the final exhausted 
whisper of spent pain. 

She waked from a long dream. Over in the white 
church the organ had sounded out, rousing her. The 
congregation began to sing, and the music came clear 
through open windows. 


How firm a foundation, 
Ye saints of the Lord... 


Myra listened, going over the words of the old hymn 
in silence, singing it over in her mind. Finally it came 
to an end, and the voice of the sea came whispering again 
—came whispering and humming now of Lens. She saw 
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the people coming out of church; figures stood in the 
doorway a moment, black silhouettes against the lighted 
interior; then, like a parade of shadows, they descended 
the steps and were lost in the surrounding darkness. 

Oh, she was glad to be back! Glad to be back, with 
things as they were! The peace of all this—the com- 
fort—the happiness of mind! The end of countless un- 
certainties, the end of that one obsessing certainty—her 
passionate intolerance of her husband. All these trifling 
precious things that made up life and rendered it good, 
now to be had in their simple integrity. Her children 
and her home. And—yes, her freedom! Oh, yes, above 
everything her freedom! 

Filled with peace and the content of knowing that a 
long weariness, a long bitterness, had come to an end, she 
went along the hall and entered the room where Bob 
and Nancy were sleeping. Gratitude rose in her breast, 


mocking expression and hurting her because it was In- 


expressible. She looked down at those sleeping young 
creatures, blood of her blood, spirit of her spirit, and for 


a minute it didn’t seem possible that she could ever have — 


forsaken them—it didn’t seem possible that she ever had. 
With that there came over her a new sense of her old 


agony, a clear memory of everything she had suffered 
and borne—the mere absence of peace, the sneers, the — 
cold neglect, the lack of tolerance and sympathy—the — “i 
thousand trifling irritations of a mutual incompatibility 


—scratches and abrasions of the spirit which, accumulat- 
ing, become the incurable sore of loathing. | 


Myra suddenly relaxed where she stood. A tenseness Ws 


went out of her figure. The strain was all over, the 
strain of continual silent readiness for attack. With 
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peace lying gently against her heart, she sank to her 
knees between her sleeping children. Warm tears ran 
down her cheeks unheeded, and gazing on those pathetic 
small figures, she wept in a passion of recovered maternity. 

She wept for all the terrors of those months of ab- 
sence, remembering the days and nights when she had 
longed for the touch of those precious little bodies, when 
she had blamed herself bitterly for leaving them. Now 
she saw herself justified in that abandonment. There 
could be no more questions and doubts in her mind about 
that. What she had done had been right, unavoidable, 
inescapable. She was the mother of these children, and 
she loved them with all the beauty of motherhood; yet 
she had left them. That was the measure of her old 
suffering, the gauge of her former pains, the test of her 
need to escape. Ah, her married life had been intoler- 
able—as unbearable as the spasm of love that was now 
tearing through her heart; but that had been futile and 
constant and destructive, while this was beautiful and 
would bring forth peace. 

“Peace! Peace! Peace!” she cried softly. Her very 
heart melted with gratitude to God and to Lens, and she 
flung her body against Nancy’s bed in a paroxysm of 
thanksgiving and crouched there weeping. 


On leaving Myra, Lens descended the incline from the 
Whitney house, filled with an unaccountable depression. 
There passed in his mind a realization that he ought to 
be rejoicing over Myra’s return. It was what he had 
hoped for, prayed for, bargained for. Yet a strange cloud 
hovered between his consciousness and any rational joy. 
That leaf of the past held tenaciously to its stem; the 
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wind of hope that blew out of the future simply wasn’t 
strong enough to whirl that quivering remnant of the 
past away, into oblivion. But, on the other hand, he 
couldn’t name the cord that held it. 

He passed the lighted church, heard Baxter “oratin’” 
in there, and went on to the minister’s house. Mrs. Bax- 
ter was seated on the piazza, a large, shapeless bright 
patch in the dark. It was too hot for her “t’ go ft 
meetin’.” She moved gently, as if motivated by some 
mechanical device—moved gently in a forward-and- 
backward swing; at the same time, in a different rhythm, 
a palm leaf fan waved in her hand, striking her breast 
four times in each minute with a little metallic tap—a 
succession of automatic mea culpas. 

“Good evenin’,” Mrs. Baxter breathed, as Lens ap- 
proached. “Ain’t it hot!” 

“Pretty hot,” Lens agreed, removing his cap and setting 


his bag on the step. Mrs. Baxter’s eyes, accustomed to 


the darkness, perceived the bag. 
“Looks like you was movin’,” she remarked. 
“Yep. Mrs. Whitney’s come home.” 


Something happened to Mrs. Baxter’s machinery. It 


stopped abruptly with a faint wheeze of intaken breath, — 


and the fan clattered against the buttons of her dress. 
“Lands sakes!” she exclaimed. “Myra? When did she 
come back?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“An’ you're leavin’ the house t’ her?” 

“Yep. It’s her house.” 


“Where’s she been?” Mrs. Baxter wanted to know— 


really wanted to know. 
“Don’t ask me,” Lens said casually. “’S none o’ my 
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business where she’s be’n. "Tain’t anybody’s business 
where she’s be’n; but she wanted t’ let Mr. Baxter know 
she’s back.” 

“Oh, is that so!” Mrs. Baxter exclaimed. “Seems t’ 
me you're a queer sort 0’ trustee or guardeen, or whatever 
yr supposed t’ be. I sh’d think it was your business t’ 
know where she’s been. It’s everybody’s business; an’ 
Myra’'ll find that out soon enough, if she thinks like you 
do. This is a Christian community, though you may not 
know it. No woman can go runnin’ off, leavin’ her chil- 
dren t’ strangers an’ her husband t’ die, an’ then come 
back again, smilin’ just as if nothin’ had happened.” 
Mrs. Baxter was quivering with the anger of the right- 
eous. 

“Well, that ain’t none o’ my business either,” Lens 
said calmly. “Trouble is, people want t’ talk, no matter 
how hot it is. Fight Myra, if y’ want to. Go ahead. 
She’s a Christian too—she always went t’ church—maybe 
she can fight back.” A wild joy was rising in Lens; he 
felt a sudden leaping eagerness to hurt this fat woman; 
there was no fear in him, no fear for himself, no fear 
for Myra. 

Mrs. Baxter was temporarily speechless. “This place 
needs excitement,” Lens went on. “Don’t let the motto 
‘Peace on earth, good will to men’ stop you. Make it 
a good fight.” As he finished, he turned away and picked 
up his bag from the step. ‘Good night,” he said, and 
started down the path to the road. 

Mrs. Baxter was livid with rage. She tried to speak, 
but couldn’t. Then, “Blasphemer!” she called after him, 
in a voice that squeaked. 

As if in answer to the signal of her falsetto cry, the 
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organ over in the church sounded out, and the congrega- 
tion began to sing: 


How firm a foundation 
Ye saints of the Lord... 


Mrs. Baxter sat on, without hearing the hymn. She — 


was quivering in the dark. 

But as Lens proceeded on his way toward the beach, 
he was happier than he had been for months. Something 
had broken down the barriers in him at last. As he 


strode along under the thick stars he chuckled to him- — 


self, and rejoiced as his old Norse ancestors may have 
rejoiced at the prospect of battle. He knew which side 
he would be on if the women of Manley started anything. 
If they were looking for trouble, he hoped they'd find 
plenty. For the first time that summer he noticed the 
chirring noise of the insects all about him; his eyes fol- 
lowed one trail of light after another as the fireflies wove 
broken patterns above the marsh; his spirits rose in re- 
sponse to the echoing thud of his heels on the planks of 
the little bridge; and when he came to the beach he 


strode with mounting vigour and flung out across the high — | 


tide the loud clear notes of a song: 


Across the white mountain he leaped with a stride; 
He conquered the forest, defeated the tide; 

He won a fair maid by the power of his sword, 
And his laughter, like thunder, ran up the dark fiord. 


He finished his song with a laugh, and stood listening 


to the applause of the waves. No other sound came out 


of the night in response of his rejoicing. If the fleet had 


been tied up to the wharf someone would doubtless have 


informed him that he was drunk; but the fleet was out. — 
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The little shacks standing in a row were as silent as tombs. 
Lens had no inclination to go and shut himself up in one 
of them—he wanted freedom, action. 

He flung his bag down in the middle of the beach, 
sat beside it and pulled off his boots and socks, unbuckled 
his belt, stood up and stepped out of his trousers, slipped 
the buttons of his shirt and drew it off over his head. 
He stood naked in the warm night—white and strong, 
like a vigorous ghost—and let his body have its way. 
His arms flung out, his chest was spread, he breathed 
deep. Then his arms went up—straight up, reaching 
with extended fingers, and he grabbed at a double hand- 
ful of stars—and laughed at missing them. His torso 
bent till his head was near his heels, and his fingers moved 
in wide arcs, making a circular pattern in the sand. He 
turned a cartwheel to the right, then turned back, a 
little awkwardly, his head the luminous centre of a pale 
circle. His hands clasped each other and strove together, 
back and forth. Finally, he strode down the wharf— 
straight ahead, without fear of the nails and splinters 
and unevenness of the old planks, and stood poised at 
its outer edge. Suddenly his hands whipped together 
above his head, his body inclined over the black surface 
of the cove, where stars shimmered in wavering lines— 
inclined slowly, farther and farther out of the perpendicu- 
lar; then, with a slight, vigorous leap, he plunged 
headforemost into the sea. 

Rising to the surface, he struck out toward the mouth 
of the cove, swimming with quick, strong strokes, his 
face under water. After a while he stopped, turned on 
his back, and came slowly in, his legs churning like pro- 
pellers. Straight in to the beach he drove himself thus, 
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mense and chins sky, letting the mild waves was 
his body, feeling the blood run free in his veins, 


Presently he moved, turned over and over int 
water, stood up and came ashore, strode dripping up 
beach, gathered up his clothes and his bag, and went 
old Hedder’s shack, leaving the door open behi 
There he got into a bunk and pulled a cover over 
body, and went to sleep, smiling. His last thoughts 1 
of Myra and of war. He was not afraid for ie 
And he wasn’t afraid of her any longer. 

“Ain’t I her ally?” he thought sleepily. 


?? 


God mine? Let ’em rave! Let ’em rave! 
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Lens’ gyrations on the dark beach had been an instinctive 
miming, a barbaric dance of deliverance. He had been 
like a lone tree in a dark wind, writhing under the blast 
of invisible forces, and in the process of that beaten, 
swaying response of his body, something went out of 
him, or something came into him—he couldn’t have told 
which—some poison had been worked away, or some 
void had been filled. He rose out of the sea at last re- 
newed, purified, with a sense of recovered power and unity 
and cleanness. His consciousness had been freed from 
a coma of absorption. 

Like a sensitized plate, his spirit caught and held 
numerous dim but fresh impressions. The image of 
Myra was on it—not her physical image, but a dream 
figure, an indefinable pattern of personality, representing 
her as a cluster of those designs found in snow-crystals 
represent a winter’s snow—inadequate, but bearing a 
precious sense of loveliness. Mrs. Baxter was dimly 
caught on that sensitive plate of his being too, as a 
figure of humour, and Baxter, and the lighted white 
church, and the congregation. These were all there, with 
other items of fact and impression—all woven into a 
splendid large tapestry which was a background for the 
recovered, close, beautiful figure of Myra. 

What Lens found in himself the next morning was his 
youth, returned. He leaped from his bunk, smiling while 
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he yet blinked sleepily, felt the faint morning light 
and was glad of it, went naked to the open door and was 
aware of his body tingling at the touch of the outer chill. 


He stood there consciously bearing that chill, shivering — 


slightly, letting his blood adjust itself to the new tem- 


perature. 

Before him, filling the spaces of the cove and lying 
everywhere like a new geologic stratum in the process of 
settling on the old world, grey mist floated and gently 


worked. The earth had passed away in the night; there — 


was no more sea, there was no more land—only a chaos 
of vapour remained. Lens gazed into the thick opaque 
masses; no sound came out of them; he might have been 
the last creature left alive. 

He faced an intensity of silence, forgetting his body 
and absorbed in watching the mystery of Nature’s end- 
less dawns. Suddenly, in the marsh behind him, birds 
began to chirp and cry—blackbirds and finches; over in 
the wood crows cawed lustily; faint and luscious the 
call of a robin or an oriole came now and then. Lazily 
the crow of a cock floated down from the village, dying 
out in a long-drawn dolorous retard. 


The grey vapours wove mysteriously, as if disturbed 
by a nervous fear, grew slowly to a thicker milky white- 


ness, became pearly, touched with faint tints of pink and 


blue from the fires of the sunrise that flamed behind them. — 
Overhead the sky gradually cleared, a pure deep blue — 
developed at the zenith. Then the mist hung like a cur- — 
tain, its height determinable. It was soft and luminous, — 


permeated with light. Its upper edges strove sinuously, 


like a banner in a breeze, and here and there, all along — 
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that upper edge, fragments floated free, were torn away, 
and disappeared. 

The world was coming back to life, fighting its way 
out of the night. Up in the village a dog barked; from 
a distant meadow a cow which had been out all night 
lowed for companionship. Out on the water someone 
was stirring too—from one of the anchored pleasure boats 
a pulley cried like a bird in distress. Imperceptibly the 
mist thinned. Over to the right the wall of the wooded 
cliff loomed darkly, more and more clearly, came closer 
and closer, as if it were moving, like Burnham wood. 
And presently Lens descried the sands of the beach be- 
yond the road before him and the curved dim line of the 
rising tide. Presently his naked body felt the faint fingers 
of the morning upon it and relaxed with delight at the 
warmth of that touch. 

Lens turned away from the door. He thought: And 
God said, Let there be light; and there was light. His 
heart was filled with applause for God, his great Ally. 
The next moment, as he pulled his shirt on over his head, 
he wondered if Myra would be awake yet; wondered 
if she, too, praised his mysterious God in His mysterious 
morning. 


The day’s work was easy, and Lens moved through it 
with a kind of casual brilliance. He was like a man 
recovered from a long illness—completely well again— 
all the stiffness of incapacity gone out of-him, pliant 
with renewed ardour, sensitive to innumerable nuances 
about him. It seemed to him that he held the world in 
his hand. By an act of sheer faith he had won his heart’s 
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desire and discovered the key of life. The secret of all 
achievement was rooted in his brain. God was. In His 


heaven He ruled the destinies of men—ruled them con- a 


sciously. That was a truth established in Lens’ heart, 
He knew God now, and in that knowledge he was content 
to face life. 

He cut and scraped and cleaned the fish for the day’s 
orders like an artist, careful for the perfection of his 
work: without deceit, he was generous in weights and 
labour; he laughed as the boy who drove Hedder’s Ford 
urged him to speed, and he submitted to the urging with- 
out envying the lad his youth. 

It was a good day for Lens, and in the evening he 
went up to see Myra. The twilight had fallen as he 
strode along between the wood and his orchard. He 
passed the minister’s house without notice. When he 
came to it, the white face of the church stared at him in 
dim, cold passivity, and he stared back at it with the — 
placid mien of a victor satisfied with his consciousness 
of victory. 


At the back door of Myra’s house he paused, as he 


had often paused during her absence, and looked out over — 
the wide stretch of rolling country. The land lay 
weirdly lovely in the twilight—impressionistic—appealing 
to him gently, like a tender sad human face. He wanted — 
to go out and answer that appeal, wanted to go far and 
free over those rolling acres, on and on—he couldn't tell 
where or what for. He was filled with a fine energy, so 
strong that it could never tire—an energy of desire for 
something nameless and lovely and remote. 
He turned away, knocked at the screen door, and beard 
Myra call to him to come in. 
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“Ts that you, Lens?” she asked, when he had entered. 

“Yes, it’s me. I'll wait.” 

“Come in here, why don’t your” Nancy cried. 

He laughed, a short happy laugh. He didn’t go into 
that inner room, and a minute of silence insued. 

“Yes. Come in, if you like,’ Myra said evenly. 

He dropped his cap on a chair and went along the 
hall. In the room the light was dim, everything was 
blurring into the wash of a neutral shadowiness. Nancy’s 
bed was a coldly white oblong; Bobby’s small cot was 
patched with irregular dusky holes as he reclined with 
one knee up and lifted himself on an elbow at Lens’ 
entrance. 

Nancy was just ready for bed. She came running to 
Lens, her long thin nightgown swaying and floating in 
the soft darkness like a fabric of mist. She came to him, 
leaned against him and threw her arms about his waist. 
“My mamma has come home,” she said. 

Lens stooped and gathered the slim child into his arms 
without a word, smiling meanwhile. 

“Are you glad?” Nancy wanted to know. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged. “We're all glad.” 

Myra, waiting to put Nancy into bed, stood and 
watched them. Lens held Nancy’s body in a light clasp. 
It was such a thin little body—so fragile, so precious! 
The child had taken a tender strong hold on his heart. 

“I told you she’d come back, didn’t 1?” he asked, so 
filled with content that he had to express it. 

“Yes,” Nancy agreed. Then eagerly, with a hurried, 
exclamatory gush of happy words, she said, “We knew 
she would, didn’t we?” 

Lens let his arms tighten around the little girl. Bobby 
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withdrew his arm as a prop for his head, and shoving 
his body down in the bed, he pushed up both his knees 
and announced, for whomever might care to know, “I 
knew my Mamma was comin’.” 

Lens laughed, and Myra laughed with a nervous air, 
and sinking to her knees beside the little fellow, she 


threw an arm over his body and kissed him. “Of course 


you did, dear. It nearly killed Mother to stay away 4 


as long as she did.” 

She rose directly. Lens took Nancy over to her bed 
and laid her where the covers were turned back, and Myra ~ 
tucked her in. “Good night, son,” Lens said to Bobby, — 
rumpling his hair with a heavy hand. The little lad 
squirmed, caught Lens’ hand for an instant, and bade him 
a slow good night. = 

Lens went out and along the hall to the kitchen, and — 
very soon Myra followed him. 

“What! No light?” she asked. She moved toward 
the stove, and he knew that she was going for matches, 
which were kept on a little shelf over there. 

He put out his hand and arrested her progress. 

“Wait,” he suggested. ‘‘We’ve got to have things out, 
Myra, an’ we don’t need a light for it, do we?” 

She stood with his hand on her arm and became a 
little tense. She didn’t stir, and the brief space of silent 
time that held them was like a wall between the past and 


the future—a broken wall, a shattered barrier, because into 


the future a part of the past intruded. His hand was 
like the hand of Fate, arresting her, and she seemed again — 
to be on the point of making a choice between those two 
men—Whitney and Lens. oe 
Presently she turned and sat down at one end of the ~ z, q 
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kitchen table, and Lens, taking the chair at the other end, 
sat watching her. He was not afraid of her now, as he 
had been. Laura’s advice seemed to have taken root in 
his brain, though he wasn’t thinking of it. He wanted 
this woman, and he meant to have her. 

Yet it was difficult to put his thoughts, his feelings, 
into words—there didn’t seem to be anything definite to 
say. She knew him, knew all about him, what he wanted 
of her; and there was so much to all that that he couldn’t 
find a point of commencement. But he didn’t expect 
her to refuse him again—somehow, there was too much 
established between them for that. Nevertheless, he 
needed her acceptance, her affirmation; he had to have her 
word to go on. At last he began speaking quietly, let 
his words flow, scarcely governing their order. 

“I’ve waited a long time for you, Myra. Pro’bly I 
could ’a waited longer if I had to. But it’s been long 
enough. It’s been years.” He uttered that last phrase 
with increased intensity, realizing how long he had waited. 
“Things have changed from what they were,” he went on. 
“You’re free now. An’ while you’re free I’m restless. | 
can’t be happy till you’re bound again—bound t’ me, this 
time.” 

He paused for a moment, but she neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“What I want t’ know is. . .” he began again, grow- 
ing eager as he approached the climactic test of his words, 
“What I want t’ know is—are y’ ready t’ be bound?” 

She sat very still. When she spoke, her words were 
level. “Marriage doesn’t appeal to me much, Lens. | 
may as well tell you, my other marriage drained me. 
I’m not the girl you used to love so long ago. I’ve lost a 
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good deal of youth, a good deal of ardour, a good deal of 
faith, perhaps.” 

“TI know,” he murmured. “Things ain’t the same, 
But don’t let that stop you, Myra. You went away, too; 
but you’ve come back. We can bring back your faith 
jus’ the same.” 

“I had to go,” she said wistfully, indicating the piti- 
fulness of that old necessity. 

Lens nodded his understanding. 

“But I want you to understand that, Lens.” 

He rose and turned away. The past annoyed him. 
He wanted to talk about the future. And he didn’t want 
her to bare her heart—didn’t want her to bare her heart 
in that old dead relation. “I don’t need t’ know,” he 
said. 

“I want to tell you this, Lens. You're asking me 
into marriage. You have never been married; I have 
been. You don’t know what it is, and I do. Well, it’s 
different from every other relation of life. In marriage 
things happen to a person—you don’t know how much 
may happen, In every right marriage passion lies as 
a foundation—I believe that, Lens. It’s necessary.” 
She paused, but presently she added, “Well, I have no 
passion left.” 

He didn’t move or speak, but he felt his face grow hot 
slowly with a half-angry rise of blood. 

“That’s what happened to me in my marriage—my 
passion died. It’s like that, often, I suppose. Either 
your passion dies, or your passion lives; and, either bak 
you bear it. 

“Well, I bore it as long as I could,” she went on. “And — 
at last I couldn’t bear it any longer. My passion died, 
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and my marriage toppled. That’s what happened to 
me—my marriage with John toppled. It became a ter- 
rible condition—horrible, a ruin. You have no idea of 
the horror—and the bitterness. I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and I went away. Part of me was already dead.” 

She paused again and looked at Lens’ back. It was 
negative; it didn’t even indicate that he heard her. 

“That will show what I’m like now, Lens. There 
mustn’t be any pretence or misunderstanding between us. 
I’m fond of you, and | appreciate all your devotion. If 
you like, I’ll marry you, and I'll do it with a complete 
expectation of being happy—happier than | have been. 
But you must take me, then, understanding that I’m not 
what I used to be—not what I ought to be. If it’s father- 
hood you want, if it’s a family you want, | can’t promise 
you that. Nancy and Bob are probably the only chil- 
dren I’ll ever give you. I have no ambition for another 
family.” 

He stared into the deepening darkness out of doors, 
amazed at her. He hadn’t stated it to himself before, 
but there was now no question about it in his mind— 
fatherhood—of course he wanted fatherhood. But mother- 
hood she didn’t want. Where were they, thenP He 
cursed Whitney, who had made this so. 

“You can’t damn the little unborn children like that,” 
he uttered, turning toward her. 

She shook her head, denying the appeal of his words. 

“Listen to me, Myra!” he said. “I’m talkin’ t’ you 
from my heart. I’ve been with women—a good many 
women—I ain’t a saint—I ain’t good enough for you, I 
know. But listen! You’re the on’y woman I know that 
I’d never live with in a sinful way—the on’y one I care 
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that much about. Don’t let these unborn children stand 
between us. I’ve waited for you, an’ it’s been a dead 
time. I’m sick o’ dead things—sick o’ my own dead life, 
sick o’ sufferin’ from that dead man out there in the sea. 
Don’t bring in dead children between us now. You've 
come back, an’ | want you, an’ | need you, an’ I’m a 
new man t’ take you; but...” He paced across the 
room, and went on, “If you make up your mind you 
won't have any children, then I’ll go on as I’ve been 
goin’, without you. Or I’ll end things somehow. But I 
wouldn’t marry you like that.” 

She sat and stared at him. She felt drained, as she 
had said. Even so, she was ready to accept Lens, ready 
to submit to the obligations of his long devotion; but 
there was no impulse urging her on to any ambitious 
achievement. 

“Listen, Myra,” he said. “You don’t know what’s 
happened. I’m not what I was, either. I’ve given my- 
self t’ God. I’ve given myself t’ God for your sake. 
I’m not my own man any more. I’m God’s man now. 
An’ | can’t live with you or any other woman in sin.” 

Her face grew hot with a slow fire—a fire of shame 
for herself, rather than of anger or resentment. But she 
spoke coldly. “I am as I am, Lens. And as I am, it 
isn’t necessary for me to marry anyone.” 

“No. All right. But it’s necessary f’r me t’ marry 


someone.” He strode about for a minute, then moved — 


impulsively forward, fell on his knees before her, and 

rested his head on an arm thrown across her knees. 

“Don’t, Myra! Don’t!” he said, in a pitiful hoarse voice. 

“Do this for me now, if y’ can! It ain’t my body I want 
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y’ t’ think about—it’s my soul—our souls—my bargain 
with God.” 

She looked down at him, wondering, pitying. 

“You'd better tell me about that bargain,” she pro- 
posed. 

After a minute Lens pulled himself together and rose. 

“TI will,” he said. “You were away from Manley for 
a long time. The day after you went I came up here t’ 
tell you about Whitney bein’ drowned, an’ you were gone. 
I stayed here then, waitin’ for you. But you didn’t come 
back. I began t’ think you was never comin’ back. I 
began t’ be afraid. Everythin’ in me an’ around me was 
goin’ rotten. I was near crazy, I guess. An’ then, all 
at once, I thought if I could make a bargain with God, 
maybe he’d send you back. So | said t’ Him, ‘Lord, I’m 
here for You t’ use, if I’m any good t’ You. Send Myra 
back t’ me, an’ I’m Yours for life.’”’ 

Lens paused. “An’ here you are, Myra,” he said 
simply. “You see? I’ve got t’ stand by my bargain 
with God. Don’t make it so hard for me. I want t’ do 
the right thing. Help me, if y’ can.” 

He turned away, and Myra sat on in silence. It came 
to her slowly that, in the joy of her return, she was 
forgetting God herself. She remembered now the long 
hours of agony she had suffered in the little Pennsylvania 
town—hours when she had cried out to the Power that 
controlled the world, begging that she might soon be 
united to her children again. They had been times of 
bitterness—a maternal passion—almost as intense and in- 
tolerable, it seemed, as a time of travail. Now she had 
all she had prayed for, and more—her children to hold 
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and to love, and . . . Yes, she was freed from Whitney, 
He was dead. And that was a thing she had never even 
dared to pray for. Ah, God had been good to her; but 
she saw that it was Lens’ bargain that had brought her 
all the satisfaction she now possessed. Something rose 
in her breast and in her throat—something at once joy- 
ful and sad—a regret and a hope. She had not taken 
God into her first marriage; here was a chance to take 
Him as the very foundation of a second marriage. She 
ought to be grateful for the chance. She was grateful. 
But is 

“Lens! Lens!” she cried. ‘You don’t believe what I 
tell you. You think I’m pretending. I’m not. I wish 
I were. But I’m not. I have no passion left.” 

He turned to her abruptly, that red angry flame burn- 
ing up in his face again. No, he didn’t believe her. He 
didn’t want to believe her. “You're not dead!” he said 
huskily. “An’ if you are...” As clearly as words, his 


flaming eyes completed the sentence: “!’ll bring you | 


back t’ life again.” 

She took that placidly, unmoved by it. She spread 
out her hands in a gesture. Had the faintest fire of 
desire flickered in her then that gesture would have been 
different—it might perhaps have meant: I hope you 
may. But there was no such leaping of inner flame, how- 
ever faint, and her gesture unfolded in smoothness, with- | 
out energy. Seeing herself in that instant, she pitied 
herself mildly because all this was so. 

Lens looked at her with a kind of ferocity. He 
wouldn’t believe her. She was lying—she didn’t know. 
Whitney couldn’t have... He might have squeezed — 
and wrung her heart, but she was living and lovely still 
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—she could be made strong again. God wasn’t a cheat! 

And he said, hotly, “God’s not a cheat! He didn’t 
bring you back t’ me—barren!” That last word came to 
him, unbidden, directly from the story of Hannah. 
“Marriage is no good t’ me without children,” he went 
on. “I’ve had all the women I want like that. No more. 
I’m done. It’s you I want, Myra. It’s you I’ve waited 
for. An’ it’s more than you—I can’t say it—it’s more 
than you or me—it’s because God’s got hold o’ me some- 
Fiera eS 

When he had finished she rose from her chair. “I 
must have a light,” she said. She went over and got the 
small box of safety matches from the shelf, struck one, 
and lighted the lamp. 

Lens flung himself into his chair by the table. He 
had no idea what she was going to do or say; he felt, 
though, that the light was against him. Presently, as 
the light of the lamp spread through the room, his 
familiar thought came to him: And He said, Let there 
be light. When the flame was adjusted to her satisfac- 
tion, Myra turned toward him, her hand resting on the 
red checked table cover. 

“Lens, have you made a bargain with God?” she asked. 

“Yes. It’s like I tell you. I promised Him if He’d 
send you back t’ me, I’d serve Him till I die. Well, 
you've come back. He an’ | are allies, Myra. I hardly 
had the promise out o’ my mouth that day, when your 
man came an’ knocked at the door. God took me up 
quick. I mus’ be good for somethin’.” 

She nodded. “It’s a good thing, Lens. I ought to 
have bargained with Him too. I didn’t, but He’s given 
me more than | should have asked for. I’d be glad t’ 
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help you if I could. But I can’t, and I won’t pretend I 
can. I’m burnt out. There’s nothing left in me to burn 
any more.” 

She stood there coldly admitting the defeat of her 
humanity, the catastrophe of her life. 

Lens gazed at the floor. An impulse to creation had 
been stirring in him, striving in him, through the recent 
months. He had denied it, smothered it; and though 
he had let himself go free once, on the beach with Laura, 
there was nothing creative in that, he knew. He hadn't 
minded that there wasn’t, of course; Laura wasn’t the 
mother for his children. Myra was the woman for that. 
There had never been any other. And now, after all his 
years of waiting, waiting dumb and unknowing for his 
chance to be, with her, the instrument of God’s great 
creative work on earth, she was putting herself in Laura’s 
class, and denying him everything but a sinful venture 
in sterility. Under the stress of her words—words that — 
made her vile—he was going mad. Horror filled him, 
swelled in him. His blood was hot with it. And her 
developing remoteness was intolerable. He was losing 
her—losing her, and everything. The forces of creation — 
in him would not submit to be thus robbed and denied, 
would not accept her statements of incapacity. And they 
wouldn’t, either, turn away from her as the object of their 
necessity and desire. They rose and raged in him at her 
words suggesting defeat; they drove reason from its seat 
in his mind, took possession of all his being. 

He strode over to Myra, his face flaming and his lips 


grim. She stood relaxed at his approach, but became 


tense as she saw the purpose in his face, felt the fire of 
his blood as he put his hand upon her. Without a word, 
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he gathered her in to his arms, and there was no gentle- 
ness in the clutch of that embrace. He crushed her, felt 
in a free victorious moment that he could break her body 
if he liked, saw her for an instant as his slave—the 
ordained slave of his great need. He held her through a 
minute of mad passion, and then his frenzy passed. His 
hands stole over her body more gently, caressing, plead- 
ing, impelling. Meanwhile, his lips marked her with 
their crushing fire—her cheeks, her lips, the delicate curve 
between her neck and shoulder; they moved like a streak 
of flame about her throat, and touched her breast like a 
broad, penetrating sword, seeming to wound her there, 
so that all her strength flowed out of her. 

She lay in his arms at last, relaxed, inert, trembling. 
He was trembling too, in extraordinary, sudden weak- 
ness. But he held her, braced himself to bear the 
burden of her limp body, let his lips nestle in the smooth 
masses of her hair. 

She moved after a minute. He felt the pressure of her 
hand against his breast, and he loosed his arms. She 
moved away from him and sat down in a chair at the 
end of the table. She didn’t look at him or speak, and 
he didn’t know what to do. Then he turned and picked 
up his cap and strode out of the house; and as he went 
down the incline of the road, raging, crashing, throbbing 
skirls of music were swelling in his breast, his spirit was 
leaping with the pride and joy of hot and sudden victory. 
He was happy and assured and satisfied. 

Back there in the kitchen Myra was in tears. Her 
intelligence, her clear mentality, was shaken—drowned in 
the surging emotional flood that swept through her in 
power and volume. All ideas of aridity were gone out of 
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of her; she was filled with the fire and the 
‘like the earth in the late spring, she was 


edge of her fecundity. She had emerged from 


relaxed, receptive, voluptuous in the secret V 


clutch of the past. 


* XVIII + 


THE women of Manley, led by the obese Mrs. Baxter, 
were excited over Myra’s return. There were some 
among them who hated her. Having done what they 
would have liked, but never dared, to do, she had estab- 
lished her superiority, and had thus rendered herself all but 
intolerable. By her achievement she had hurt them, and 
they longed to hurt her in return. There were men, too, 
who by dint of much talking on the part of their women- 
folks, had come to see that Myra had struck a blow at 
the very foundations of their homes. But to attack her 
for having left her home and her children was a very 
difficult thing to do, now that she had returned. It was 
Mr. Baxter who, even in an hour of mixed irritations— 
irritation at the vindictiveness of his wife, and irritation 
at the loss of his fees as trustee of John Whitney’s estate 
—suggested that as Myra had come back everything had 
been done that could be done to correct the error of her 
departure. 

The village undertook to ignore her, to shut her out— 
or to shut her in. But for any such test of endurance 
Manley was weak. Sooner or later, like a beleaguered 
citadel, it must give way to the weakness of its crying 
need “to know.” 

Naturally, the Willow sisters were the first to succumb 
to that impulsion. They called on Myra nervously, with 
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a fluttering eagerness to learn the answers to a thousand 
questions which they would never dare to ask. 

They came in the early evening, just after supper. 
Myra was washing dishes at the kitchen sink. Bob and 
Nancy were playing out of doors. At the sound of cau- 
tious footsteps Myra was alert; at the gentle tapping on 
the door she turned, and a faint smile dawned on her lips. 

“Qh, how do you do,” she greeted the two women as 
they scrutinized her through the screen. “Come in.” 

The Willows entered, fearfully dropping their eyes to 
be sure they didn’t trip over the door sill. Just inside, 
Mary paused, and Elly, half turning to see that the door 
didn’t slam behind her, came up to her sister with a 
slight bump. Mary looked at Elly with a smile which 
said, “Why Elly!” and Elly looked at Mary with a smile 
which said, “Oh, sister!” Then they both glanced at 
Myra blandly, as if nothing had happened. 

“Sit down,” Myra invited. 

“Thanks.” Mary moved toward a chair. 

In a stereotyped tone Elly murmured, “You're busy,” 
thus laying bare the obvious, and she too moved toward 
a chair. 

“Oh, I’m not too busy to talk,” Myra assured them 
genially. “You won't interfere.” 5 

“No, don’t let us disturb you,” Elly said, nodding. | 
“We was just out for a walk, an’ thought we'd drop in.” 

“I’m glad you did.” 

“You're lookin’ well, Myra,” Mary put in. ue 

“I am well.” Something made Myra feel a little hilar- 
ious. ‘“How’s everyone in Manley?” she asked. 


“Well,” Elly informed her. She spoke with a blank = 


face. Her eyes were vacant, and her eyebrows were 
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slightly raised, and she uttered her one word on a mourn- 
ful note. It was the same note on which she would have 
said, “Worse.” Dead as it was, it was Elly’s life-note— 
the note on which she uttered the few comments on ex- 
istence which she had learned to make. In whatever 
phase of actuality it appeared, life was always abstract 
to Elly. 

“I’m glad to hear it,’ Myra said heartily. “That’s 
the first news I’ve had of Manley in a long time.” 

She marched thus boldly up to the situation, knowing 
that the Willows had come to find out what they could; 
and in the minute of silence which followed the Willows 
tried to catch up with her in her bold advance. 

Elly, always obvious, failing in that pursuit, said, 
“Yes, you’ve been away.” 

Myra nodded. “Yes, I’ve been away,” she agreed. 

“What we really called for,” Mary put in diplomati- 
cally, “was t’ say we're glad you're back.” 

“That’s kind of you,” Myra acknowledged, keeping 
all irony out of her voice. “I’m glad to be back.” 

It seemed to Mary that they had thus ended all pre- 
liminaries. What she wanted to say next was: Well, 
we want t’ know all about your absence, Myra, where 
you were, an’ what you were doin’—tell us! But she 
never would make such a frank statement, of course, and 
before she could formulate any part of the idea Elly 
said, “You’ve come back a widow!” She stared at Myra 
as at a wonder, and her manner amused Myra to the 
point of wanting to intensify that stare. 

Nodding, she said lightly, “There are worse things 
than being a widow.” 

Elly’s stare did deepen, and then her gaze fell, because 
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she imagined that the worse condition that Myra re- 
ferred to was an old maid’s; but Mary, catching her real 
meaning, was outraged at the levity of her remark. 

“Don’t you mourn your husbande” she wanted to 
know. 

Myra saw the bravery of that impudence. It inter- 
ested her beyond the values of the actual situation, and 
she was momentarily stirred with a kind of pity for 
these two women. Her hands paused in flourishing the 
towel. But she saw how ridiculous both the bravery and 
the impudence were—how ridiculous the women were. 

“Don’t be hypocritical, Mary,” she said. “We all 
know, don’t we, that I went away because I couldn’t bear 
to live with John Whitney any longer?” 

Silence hung in the room. The Willows stared, too 
numb for any mental achievement whatever. They were 
fascinated. For them, this was dramatic; they were 
completely absorbed by Myra’s affairs. Elly couldn't 
even continue to look at this woman who had just made — 
her tragic statement; again her gaze fell. 

“Oh, Myra!” Elly uttered, after a minute. She didn't 
look up, because her eyes were too full of tears. When- 
ever Elly deviated from the obvious she became lost in 
sentimentality. She was thinking now, superficially, how 
terrible it must be to be a widow incapable of mourning. 
“Oh, Myra!” She was extremely sympathetic, for rea- 
sons which were wholly illusory. 

Mary looked across at her sister indignantly. It was 
clear enough that she and Elly were not in agreement on 
this business, because she wasn’t sympathetic, certainly; 
and Mary was always indignant when Elly didn’t agree 
with her. 
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“T don’t see how you could ever leave your home like 
you did,” she said, bridling as she spoke—bridling in 
protest against Elly’s attitude as much as against Myra’s. 

Myra folded her towels and hung them on the rack. 
“No? Well, you ought to be glad you don’t have to 
see it, Mary. Because there’s only one way to really see 
it, and that’s to go through the experience yourself.” 

“Nothin’ could ever drive me to it,” Mary stated 
positively. 

“Nor” Myra thought calmly: “Certainly, you never 
will be driven to it.” She gave Mary a long look which 
conveyed a part of that sentiment, mildly but sufficiently; 
and she couldn’t help noting that Mary stared back at her 
with unflinching disapproval. ‘“Mary’s been primed by 
Mrs. Baxter,” Myra thought, and at the audacity of that 
stare of disapproval—so audacious because so ignorant 
and so insignificant—she felt her blood grow warm with 
a faint resentment. That was of course absurd, and the 
resentment died at once. On a light note she asked, “But 
] suppose nobody need worry about that but myself?” 

Mary caught the substance of that question as: It’s 
nobody’s business, is it? It almost drove her to sug- 
gest acidly that the friends and neighbours who had 
known John Whitney all his life would naturally be in- 
terested in anything as awful as they were talking about 
that might happen to him. But that was a little difficult 
to phrase—she wanted to get it all in—and before she 
arrived at uttering it Elly spoke. 

“Is it true,” she asked, “that you thought o’ gettin’ a— 
divorce?” 

Myra looked at those pale, thin features, raised to her 
in a kind of tremulous anxiety that was yet eager to be 
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shocked, and with a mixed feeling of pity and impatience 
she delivered the shock. “Yes. I intended to have a 
separation. That’s why I went away. You see how very 
bad the situation was.” 

Neither Elly nor Mary had ever believed in divorce as 
a possibility. It was like the imaginary terrors of fairy 
tales, which never really appeared or happened in the 
world—in their world. They had never known anyone 
who had been divorced. Myra was the closest approach 
to a divorcée in their experience. They were thrilled 
and somewhat terrified at being in her presence. Elly 
writhed at the scandalous position she was in; but Mary, 
more practical-minded, remarked, “Marriages are made 
in heaven.” 

“Are you threatening me?” Myra asked, with a smile. 

Mary was startled anew at that. “No. Threatening? 
I don’t see...” 

“I thought you might mean that because marriages are 
made in heaven it would be impossible for me to escape 
from John Whitney, no matter what | did.” 

“Well, ain’t that so?’ Mary asked, feeling safe again. 

“Then you are threatening me!” Myra said. “If the 
idea of everlasting marriage were true, I should hope 
never to die, but to live on here for ever.” 

There was something blasphemous in that, certainly. 
Blasphemy always filled the Willows with horror, and 
they were horrified now. To get away from the horror, 
Elly asked, “How are the children, Myrar” 

“Splendid! Beautiful! The darlings!” ie 

Elly smiled at Myra. She could understand the — 
mother’s delight in her children, because the charm of — 
the children was obvious. But Mary, less fluid of sympa- 
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thy, saw Myra’s children as another aspect of the woman’s 
going away—another point of terror in that awful busi- 
ness of divorce. 

“I don’t see how you could ever leave them,” Mary 
stated. 

Myra gave her a frank look. “Well, I'll tell you, 
Mary, since it bothers you so. But you’ve got to take 
my word.” 

“It don’t bother me at all,” Mary contradicted. “I 
jus’ don’t see how you could ever do it, that’s all.” 

Myra nodded. “I may as well tell you,” she said. 
“In the first place, the children were all that kept me from 
going away long before I did. And the fact is, you see, 
things finally got so bad that I couldn’t stay on any 
longer, even for their sake.” 

Myra paused, and both the Willows gazed at her, avid 
and expectant. They felt the force of her statement, she 
meant what she said; and seeing that, they had visions 
of awful, deep things behind her words. They didn’t 
understand those deep things, of course; they couldn't. 
What they wanted—what they had come for—and what 
they needed to have if they were to understand, was a 
statement of concrete facts. What had John done? 
Myra perceived all that, and with a kind of measured 
impulse she decided to give these frail creatures a word 
which they could publish in the village. 

“You can’t expect me to tell you the story of my 
private life with my husband, of course,” Myra said, and 
at the indelicacy of that the eyes of both the Willows fell 
away from her face. 

“But I’ll tell you this,” Myra went on. “Marriages 
are not made in heaven, Mary. They’re made right here 
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on earth, and there’s nothing about them any more mys- 
terious than there is about making a loaf of bread. 
Some people’s marriages and some people’s bread turn 
out well, and some people’s don’t. Well, in my case 
my marriage didn’t come up to my bread. John and I 
didn’t mix well. I’m not saying the fault was all his, 
you understand. I’ll even go so far as to say the fault 
was all mine, if you like—though that’s not true. What 
I mean is, I’m not trying to blame John too much. 
Wherever the fault lay, the fact is we didn’t belong to- 
gether. I hated him finally, and he hated me. I know 
some of the things that brought that about; I don’t pre- 
tend to know them all. For one thing, Nancy and Bob 
were the beautiful flowers of our marriage, but John and 
I weren’t united by them. He despised Nancy from the 
first, because she wasn’t a boy. Now, she was just as 
precious to me as if she had been a boy—every bit—and 
I resented John’s contempt for her. It was there that 
trouble began between us. And it developed between 
us as the years went by, till we were like enemies at last, 
always. opposed, always intolerant and defiant of each 
other. Even the coming of Bobby didn’t help things 
any; it only emphasized the trouble, because John 
thought even less of Nancy then than before. He 
thought even less of me, too.” 

She paused. The Willow sisters sat and stared. 

“T tell you all this so that you may know,” she went 
on, “and so that Manley may know. I don’t tell you 
with any thought of justifying my action. As a matter 
of fact, it’s nobody’s business, of course. But there will 
be people in Manley who feel that they have a right to 
know all the facts of my ‘case,’ and though they have no 
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such right, you may tell them what I’ve told you, and 
they may take it or leave it, as they please. I don’t 
propose to satisfy the general curiosity. If the people 
don’t want to believe that I’m decent in an average de- 
gree, then they needn’t. It’s all the same to me, you see, 
because I know. Yes, I know, and they don’t.” 

She stopped. Clearly, her speech had come to an end. 
The Willows relaxed. and shifted in their chairs. 

“Well, I’m sure we’re very sorry for your trouble,” 
Elly said, unable to bear the strain of silence. 

“Thank you, Elly. Nobody’s sorrow can help me 
very much, of course, because it’s my life that’s been 
spoiled. I’m the one that’s done the suffering, and now 
that the suffering is all over, I’m the one who knows the 
peace. It would be silly for me to pretend to mourn my 
husband under the circumstances.” 

Mary rose. “You may have had a hard time of it,” 
she conceded, “but I’Il never be able t’ understand how 
y’ could go away an’ leave your children.” 

Myra smiled faintly. “No, Mary,” she agreed, “I 
don’t suppose you ever will.” 

The implication was clear. The Willow sisters 
blushed. They said their good-nights—said them trem- 
ulously, as if regretting the necessity to leave this ex- 
citing room and fare forth into the ordinary outer world. 

As she passed through the screen door Elly turned to 
close it softly behind her, while Mary waited for her, 
just beyond. 

Myra came to the door. ‘Do come again,” she invited. 

“Yes, we will,” Elly answered. She looked brightly 
at Myra, without animosity. Presently, because she was 
looking back, she came up to her sister with a slight 
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bump. Mary looked at her with an air epee 2 
“Elly!!!” And Elly said, “Oh, I’m so so 


dear!” 


version. It didn’t matter. It couldn’t matter. 
citadel of her new-found happiness — i 
village might do could touch her. 


* XIX & 


For Lens and Myra there followed a period of awakening. 
Like great waters breaking a too-close confinement, too 
strict a damming, the emotional forces natural to her 
age began to flow over and through Myra in a reviving 
flood. She laughed and freshened and was lovely; she 
was gay and charming; her body, mind and spirit strove 
in unity to express the brilliance of her recovered state. 
And Lens, seeing her so, laughed too—laughed without 
“reasons”—laughed because, for him, the world was 
changed. His youth—that old brightness that he had 
seen as a fading state—was renewed; his strength became 
elastic; he glowed like a flame with new ardours. 

The autumn was flooding the land with silver and 
gold when Myra was reinstated in her motherhood. The 
experience of that reinstatement had been unpleasant only 
for the gossips of Manley. Myra’s lawyer was a capable 
man—a smooth, genial man of money who, at his birth, 
had come into an honourable reputation made and waiting 
for him, and who went calmly along as the years passed, 
maintaining his reputation and his name, permitting 
Time to enhance their values as it would. Because he 
was who he was, Judge Bartlett made every allowance 
for his client. Myra’s interviews with the Judge took 
place in his chambers, and the only portion of the pro- 
ceedings which were public consisted of a formal state- 
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ment setting Lens and Baxter aside, and vindicating 
Myra. 

In the succeeding weeks Lens and Myra talked of 
marriage. There were times when they considered money 
together, and were serious, as people are then; there were 
times when they found themselves so united in their plans 
for the future that they were thrilled at that unity, and 
he was yearning, and she was reticent. They were en- 
gaged in anticipating a not too clearly defined develop- 
ment. What moved them, of course, was the prospect 
that each, through the other, was to achieve some perfect 
self-expression. 

Lens talked of a new house. He wanted to replace the 
shack in his orchard with a building fit to hold their 
happiness—a bright low structure, a home that she 
should walk into through the spring bloom of the apple 
trees—leaving Whitney’s house behind her for ever— 
where they would hold the pale and perfumed spirit of 
that bloom unfading. She mentioned closets in a tone of 
tentative warning; he showed her in a rough sketch how 
the porches would lie. 

But that was never to be. 

The almost square half-mile between the Boston- 
Gloucester highway and the beach, and between the two 
side roads that ran down from the village to the cove, lay 
like a mild glen, without ruggedness, fallow and unim- 
proved but for Lens’ orchard. The two side roads and 
all the land between sloped gently toward the beach, a 
green lea more lush than any of the higher ground about. 

A man of money beheld the tract lying placid on a 
summer day, and it touched him with a quiet sentimental 
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appeal. He drove his car along the four roads that 
bounded it, viewing it from all angles under the clear 
flood of dry sunshine. From the south it lay before him 
like a still, voluptuous woman, receptive of his scrutiny; 
from the east it appeared pathetic in its virgin, tender 
beauty; from the north he saw it a little ragged, and hard 
and very wise, with a crowd of old trees gathered darkly 
behind it; from the west its pride, its potential brilliance 
—there, though hidden, like the flame of an unpolished 
gem—came coldly out against the flat blue splendour of 
the sea. He was a man of imagination, and he saw its 
aspects united and transformed into a soft English glen, 
with low old buildings—red-roofed, possibly—nestled at 
its centre, a little hollow of perfection, a spot of limpid 
beauty on a rugged coast. 

And so it came about that Lens lost his orchard. He 
had the fruit of it that year, and as he gathered the 
beautiful pound sweets, the Baldwins, and the snows, he 
felt a twinge of guilt at letting the place go—felt un- 
faithful to the memory of Martin, his brother, who had 
given him this land and these trees. And he was pos- 
itively disappointed at abandoning his dream of a new 
house. But his brother had made the place for the fu- 
ture, he knew—had made it for this very day; and Myra 
insisted on his selling, for the price offered was extraor- 
dinary. 

But he found that he was not to lose it entirely. The 
new owner appeared in person and offered Lens a job. 

“A job?” he repeated. 

“You see, I shall want someone here at the Glen whom 
I can call on at any time for anything. There will be 
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an architect coming down, and I may run down myself 
at some odd time. If you’re about here he and I won't 
feel that we’re coming into a wilderness, quite.” 

“But what'll there be t’ do?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. That will develop. The archi- 
tect may be able to suggest things. As a matter of fact, 
though, I want to disturb the place as little as possible, 
and I’d like to know that you’re still attached to it, you 
see. The perfecting of ownership takes time. I'd feel 
my ownership to be less raw, so to speak, if | knew you 
were staying on.” 

“I’d like to stay,” Lens told him. “My heart’s in the 
place. I hate to leave it.” 

“Oh, well, that’s that, then,” the smiling man said. 

He took a note book from his pocket and wrote in it 
briefly. ‘Let us look about,” he proposed. 

It was already late in the year. The shore was begin- 
ning to look bleak. One by one the summer houses were 
being closed and shuttered up; the shining motors were 
,becoming rare along the roads; the summer people 
were going. But those who still remained doubtless ap- 
proved themselves as very wise, because this day at the 
end of October was perfect—a very still day, flooded with 
golden light which was a trifle tarnished. Under that 
tempered brightness the greens of the earth were warm 
and rich, the trees were blue with shadows, and every 
harshness in nature was softened by a veil. The sea, 
passionately blue, seemed yearning for the beauty of 
summer, which was dead. The autumn air was thick — 
with the heavy light, and vagrant sounds—someone chop- 
ping wood in the village, the lazy cawing of crows in the 
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distance—came through it, clear but very slow, as if 
drowsy. 

Lens and the new owner of the Glen tramped the fields, 
stood here and there and gazed about. The man took in 
the prospect of the sea, a thin blue line scarcely lower 
than the level of his eyes as he stood where his house 
would stand. Pausing at a farther point, he visualized 
the low roofs of his buildings against the dark wall of 
the wood, which was now shot with tongues of vivid 
ame (2°. 

That was all very well—very well indeed, for Lens— 
much better than he knew. For only a few days later 
old Hedder announced that he was done with the fishing 
business. He had sold his boat. He hadn’t sold his 
business; he wouldn’t sell his business, because it was a 
dying affair, and he was ashamed of it. There was no 
fishing any more. Time had been, long ago, before 
Hedder’s day, when Salem, just down the coast, had 
trafficked in whales, and the cove had been a part of those 
large adventurous times; but now the cove’s business 
consisted of selling shell fish and strips of flounder to the 
summer cottages—‘“Strips o’ flounder that’re called sole!” 
Hedder said contemptuously. Times had been, too, not 
so long ago, when Gloucester had been a centre of the 
fishing industry, and the cove had prospered in thiat 
greatness also. But the heart of the business was no 
longer in Gloucester. As a matter of extraordinary fact, 
it seemed to Hedder that the fishing industry now had 
little enough to do with catching fish. It had become an 
affair of corporation efficiency; it was systematized; the 
fishermen seemed to be obsolescent in the scheme. Com- 
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petition had been done away with. There was no chance 
to barter for a good price any more. There were no 
worthy rewards. 

From start to finish Lens was saved from all distress 
on account of changes at the cove. They touched him, 
but they didn’t take him in. He was removed from 
their effects, and he was, moreover, insulated in a hap- 
piness that was more complete than anything he had ever 
known. Myra’s love had come to life, his own love for 
her was young. He was richer in money than he had 
ever been, yet in selling his land he had only acquired it 
in a new sense. Life was good to him, he acknowledged 
often. And there, behind all his good fortune and pros- 
perity—behind the love and the money and the woman— 
was the cause: God, his great Ally. 

Lens laughed with God sometimes. There was no 
effrontery in that laughter, it was all appreciative, all 
grateful, all applause—God couldn’t misunderstand it. 
Thinking soberly about that possible misunderstanding 
on God’s part, Lens knew that there was no such danger. 
And he laughed again then, laughed consciously and in 
genuine delight, for God’s benefit, for God’s comfort— 
as a relief from all the tears that were shed before His 
face. 
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THE winter which followed was the happiest Lens had 
ever known. With the prospect of marriage before him, 
he already found himself enjoying a fullness of living— 
a forecast of that promised stupendous time. In every 
phase of his life the past was being wiped out. He was 
no longer a fisherman; and though he would have found 
it hard to say, at first, what he was instead, it was not 
necessary for him to say; it was enough for him to know 
that he was free of the sea. 

The house in which Myra lived was still called the 
Whitney house, and that annoyed Lens. He knew there 
was no reason why the name should have been changed; 
none the less he hated it. With the idea of changing 
the place as much as he could, he painted the house dur- 
ing the winter. Under two coats of good white paint he 
hid its dark grey colour, and even before he had finished 
the job he was delighted to find that the alteration 
blurred the memory of its former state. The house 
bulked larger and became significant in the landscape. 
And it challenged the white face of the church. 

On one of the sunny days when Lens was occupied with 
the job he knocked off early. The temperature had 
dropped during the afternoon, and he finally found it too 
cold to work in comfort. When he came to a place where 
he could stop, he did. He put the ladder and the pots 
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away, and slipping out of his overalls, he went smiling 
into the kitchen to see Myra. 

“Hello,” she greeted him. “Through?” 

He nodded. “Too cold t’ work any more.” 

“We might have some tea,” she proposed. 

“All right.” He grinned at the idea. It was not the 
first time she had given him tea in the afternoon. He 
took it with delight, in the spirit of a small boy re- 
ceiving extra sweets, and he never got over grinning 
about it. 

Myra moved briskly about with the cups and the 
cakes, and Lens, after scrubbing his hands at the sink, 
watched her with interest, became absorbed in contem- 
plating his changed fate. Presently he said, “Myra, I 
wish you'd tell me what you know about God.” 

“About God? Oh, that’s a long story, Lens.” 

He looked at her, puzzled. He thought he knew God 
himself, but he could tell all he knew about Him very 
simply and very briefly. There was that picture of the 
bearded, kind, wise old Man sitting in His throne; there 
was the proof of His existence in Lens’ own experience; 
and there was, if necessary for corroboration, the story 
of Hannah. He wondered what more than that Myra 
could know. 

“I don’t mean what you know about religion or Jesus 
Christ,” he explained. 

“But Jesus Christ is God, Lens.” 

“I know,” he said. “And I’ve read the Bible. But 
it didn’t tell me what I want t’ know. It’s all about 
Christ as a man; what I want t’ know is somethin’ about 
Him as God.” 
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Myra set the small green teapot on its tile on the 
table. “That's all a mystery, Lens. Nobody can under- 
stand God or the godhood of Christ, I suppose. The 
nearest we can come to it is to understand Jesus Christ 
as a superior man. All the rest is a matter of faith.” 

She spoke in earnest, and Lens hated to disturb her 
apparent spiritual clearness. But he said, calmly, “I 
want t’ understand God, Myra. | think I do know some- 
thin’ about Him.” 

She turned and began to pour the tea, without replying. 

Lens was afraid of seeming foolish, because he couldn’t 
prove that he knew God. If anyone was to believe that 
he did, that belief would have to be voluntary—he 
couldn’t make anyone believe it. He didn’t want to 
make anyone believe it either, of course; but he wanted 
Myra to understand about it, and he wanted to find a 
way in that secret knowledge for himself. 

“It was God that gave you back t’ me,” he reminded 
her. “I asked Him direct, and Carter knocked at the 
door there almost before I was through askin’. I’ve got 
a picture of God in my head, too—I can see Him. 
"Twasn’t Jesus Christ that sent you back to me, you see, 
an’ ’tisn’t Christ I see in my head—it’s God Himself.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t deny Jesus Christ!’ Myra protested 
mildly. 

“I’m not denyin’ Him—I don’t mean t’ deny Him. 
But what I want t’ know is God. What d’ the churches 
teach about God, Myra?” 

She cast about in her mind for a word to help him. 
“Well, Lens,” she said, “here’s what millions of people say 
as a summing up of their religious faith: 
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I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, Our Lord, Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary... .” 


Lens stared at her, and, interrupting, he asked, “Wait 
a minute—is that what you believe?” 

“Yes. I’ve always believed it, though there are things 
in it that I don’t understand. We can’t understand the 
parts about Christ’s godhead, of course—they’re beyond 
human understanding. But we can accept them by faith, 
if we will.” 

Lens nodded. ‘“That’s what I’ve wanted all along,” 
he affirmed. “Say it again.” 

She repeated: “I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son) Our! Lord.io 

Lens rose. “That’s it!” he interrupted again. It’s 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
I’m after. That’s my God, Myra—the Creator—the 
Power behind the world—the Power that manages every- 
thing.” 

He stood in the middle of the room and looked at 
Myra. He was all aglow. His cheeks were flushed and 
his eyes shone; his spirit seemed burning so brightly that 
it permeated the flesh of his body. 

“There is such a Power, doubtless, Lens,” she said. 
“It’s a topic that can’t be argued about, of course. I’ve 
never grasped that Power myself, though I’m sure I’ve 
felt It, and I’ve prayed to It, and profited by those 
prayers. Very few people have a clear consciousness of 
God, I suppose. Most of us have to be satisfied with a 
blind faith in Him, without a clear understanding. 
That’s all most of us are ever able to achieve.” 
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“I know,” he said. “An’ I’m not pretendin’ to be any 
better than other men. But I know God, Myra—I be- 
lieve I do.” 

Suddenly she leaned forward across the table. “Hold 
Him, Lens!” she said tensely. ‘Hold on to Him!” 

She looked into Lens’ face, and she felt insignificant 
before this man who knew God. She wanted to know 
God herself, wanted in a spasm of agonized yearning to 
feel herself safely held by that Power behind the world. 
She was incapable of reaching that Power, she knew; her 
mind was too practical, too self-sufficient, too independent, 
to ever drift away on any great tide of faith. With 
temporary clearness she saw that incapacity for faith as 
a weakness in herself—a weakness which involved an 
ambitious striving after the things of the world, posses- 
sions, a fragment of success, a wisp of something to jus- 
tify the pride that was inherent in her; and she saw, too, 
that those tempermental facts were the cause of the bitter 
failure of her past. 

An unwinding of tiny tentacles stirred in her breast and 
went out to cling to Lens. She had a new, quiet realiza- 
tion of his fitness to lead her on to happiness. She 
wanted happiness. She had never had it. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God...” The phrase came to 
her out of an apparent void, and ‘a groping avidity 
clutched it gladly. 

She saw Lens as she had never seen him before. He 
bulked large to her consciousness. He was a man of 
destiny, because he knew God. And his destiny was to 
be hers. She clove to that new strength in him—that 
mystic strength that was stronger than the world because 
it was allied to the Power behind all things. She thought: 
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“And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

In a sudden abasement of herself, a sudden adoration 
never before so clearly experienced, and never to be re- 
peated with equal clearness—she burst into tears. Her 
head sank on to her arms on the table, and she wept in a 
brief, nameless, surrender of her ego. 

Lens didn’t understand her sudden tears. He was 
shocked by her emotion. Pushing his cup away, he rose 
and hurried across to her. “What’s the matter, Myrar 
What’s the matter?’ He kept repeating that stupidly. 

She didn’t answer, and he gazed down at her slim 
shoulders moved by sobs. She seemed weak, pitiful, 
wretched, and her weeping pained him. He dropped to 
his knees beside her, put his arms about her body, rested 
his head against her troubled breast, and held her. 

Gradually her emotion subsided and she became calm; 
he lifted his head from her breast. “What’s the matter, 
Myra?” he whispered. He raised his face and kissed 
her—let his lips linger at her white throat in a long 
caress. 

She stirred under that, moved in his arms, and he 
drew his face away and looked into her face. “What is 
it?” he asked again. 

She made a gesture as if to rise. He stood up, and 
she stood beside him. “I don’t know what the matter 
is, Lens. I was suddenly aware of the glory of God in 
you, and | couldn’t bear it.” She spoke very simply, 
and he was amazed at her words. : 

He turned away from her abruptly. All the cheap 
and filthy facts of his life went floating through his mind, 
like clotted offal on the sea, and his face went hard with 
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the memory of his old wretched days. He turned to 
her and asked, “Did I make you think I had God in me?” 
He shook his head. “I’m the dirtiest sinner in the world, 
Myra,” he confessed. “Jt must be my rottenness you’re 
cryin’ for.” 

Unaccountably, for a moment, her spirit soared, and 
she let it go free. ‘‘No,” she said, “it isn’t. I saw the 
spirit of God shining in your face, Lens.” 

He felt ashamed, like a boaster, and fearful, like one 
who has committed a crime. “Don’t say that!” he cried, 
sharply, hoarsely. Her words were blasphemous. 

He moved away and lifted a hesitant glance to the 
vision of his great Ally in the bright spaces of heaven. 
God was not there; He was not visible; He had turned 
His face away. 

A slow terror expanded in Lens. He became agitated 
by a wild anxiety to wipe out the blasphemy of Myra’s 
words. He must set things right with God again. But 
he didn’t know how to do it. He ought to make her 
take back those words . . . “The spirit of God shining 
in my face!” he thought. 

Myra came over to him then, put her hand on his 
shoulder, and found him trembling. “What is itr” she 
asked. “Have I offended you, Lens?” 

In response he cried out at her. “Me? No, not me, 
but God! An’ I’m afraid 0’ God!” 

She was startled at his vehemence. But she shook her 
head. “Doesn’t He know what we mean, Lens? Can 
He be deceived?” 

“No, he can’t. He knows everything. You can’t fool 
Him.” 
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“Then He knows there was no offence in my words. 
Through you | touched God for a moment. He won’t 
be offended at that.” 

Lens turned toward her and took her hand. “I’m so 
rotten, Myra!” he said. “You don’t know, or you'd 
never mention God an’ me together. It’s a sin t’ do it.” 

“Nonsense!” she said. “He knows you’re ashamed of 
your sins.” 

“I am ashamed of ’em,” Lens acknowledged. “But 
we've got t’ be humble before Him, Myra. We can’t 
brag about God—nobody can.” 

“My tears were humble,” she told him, “and my words 
were words of thanksgiving. I don’t believe God wants 
us fearful. And if we have Him in our hearts, why 
shouldn’t we be brave?” 

“T know,” Lens agreed with a tentative air. “I know. 
He gave you to me, Myra, when I asked Him; but that 
don’t give me any rights with Him. He can take you 
away from me again, too. I don’t want to lose you. 
I’m afraid o’ losin’ you. I don’t want God t’ be offended 
with us.” He spoke calmly, but his face had lost its 
happiness. 

“No,” she answered, “and I don’t want to lose you. 
But you’re God’s man, Lens. You told me so yourself, 
just after | came back to Manley. Well, then, be God’s 
man; don’t be afraid. I love you because God is in you; 
and I love Him more for your sake.” 

Lens was torn by an emotional conflict. Myra made 
an appeal that was all but irresistible. Because of that 
declaration of her love he wanted to take her in his arms, 
wanted to hold her close, wanted to feel the power of her 
stealing through him. But there was an inner sense that 
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held him still, some voice of fear that told him that his 
Passion was offensive to God, because this woman had 
blasphemed. 

“Why did He give her back to me, then?” Lens asked 
that inner voice. “To damn me? To make me live 
through a longer hell?” He looked again into his im- 
agination to find the face of his Ally, but it was not to 
be discovered in the confusion that strove there. A sud- 
den rage seized Lens, a sudden mad defiance. “I won't 
be cheated!” he thought. “God gave her back to me to 
love! That’s what I wanted her for! And He knew it! 
And He knew what she was, too!” . 

While these thoughts went flashing through him, hurt- 
ing him and terrifying him, he took Myra into his arms, 
held her in a strong embrace, and looked into her eyes. 
His heart was pounding, and he knew that the Power 
behind the world might strike him down, annihilate him, 
in a moment. “D’you love me? D’you love me, 
Myrar” he asked quickly. 

“Yes,” she said in a serious calm tone. “I love you as 
I never loved you before, Lens, because now God has 
come into our love.” 

A deeper terror moved in him. But he didn’t let 
her go. In a determined opposition to defeat, he held 
her close, and his eyes never wavered from her face. 
Then he bent and kissed her lips, again and again, as if 
he might never have another chance. He crushed her 
body as if to kill her. He was going mad with the 
emotional forces that were fighting in him. Desire, ter- 
ror, defiance, raged in his brain, and the fury of that 
combat lent intensity to his caresses, so that Myra was 
frightened. 
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Lens never quite recovered from the fear of God which 
had entered his heart on that day. Nothing could have 
more clearly proved his consciousness of God than the 
intensity of that fear. But no punishment of his defiance 
had descended upon him from the Almighty Hand, and 
gradually his fear subsided, sank away, became hidden in 
the secret places of his being. In a new assurance he 
came again to the point where he was able to catch a 
glimpse of the Serene Face of his Ally in his bright im- 
aginative picture, and before long he laughed again— 
laughed for God, as an offset to all the tears of the world. 

He became importunate for marriage as time went on. 
He and Myra had at first talked of a wedding in the 
spring, and Lens had been agreeable to waiting so, be- 
cause he was very much interested in the idea of the new 
house in the orchard. But now there remained no such 
prospect to hold him, and he began to bother Myra about 
the unnecessary long delay. 

“But, Lens,” she protested, “I’ve never thought of 
marrying you before spring.” 

“Think of it now,” he urged her in a soft voice. “It 
was the house that held us back. But I don’t see what 
we're waitin’ for now. I’ve waited long enough.” 

“You mustn’t try to hurry me,” she told him. 

“Don’t you want t’ marry me, Myra?” he asked wist- 
fully. 
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“If I didn’t, you’d have known it before this.” She 
smiled at him and went on, “I’ve already told you, Lens. 
If | had been happier with John, I should feel freer now, 
perhaps.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t understand.” 

She turned to him quietly. ‘‘There’s something hold- 
ing me,” she explained. “I don’t know exactly what it 
is, but I feel it just the same. It isn’t respect for his 
memory, and it isn’t any lingering love. I think .. .” 
She paused for a moment, considering; then she went on, 
“I think it’s hatred that holds me—the last of my hatred. 
] want that to die out of me, so that I’ll be done with it 
for ever. Then I’ll be free.” 

He made a gesture. “You’re mine now,” he said, 
denying that hold of the man who was dead. 

He went over to her and put his arms about her. “I'll 
give you a month more than I ought to. We'll be 
married in Feb’uary.” 


She had consented to that at last, and when the time 
came they went to Boston and were married, on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. It was a day of thaw in a cold but 
almost snowless winter, and as the train ran on through 
the frozen country there were already faint illusive signs 
of spring to be found here and there. Little rills ran 
with an intensity. of exuberance, low-lying fields looked 
softly fresh under the sun, and here and there the willow 
clumps were silvered over with the haze of buds. 

In Boston they sent their bags to the hotel and took 
a taxi to the minister’s house, stopping in Tremont Street 
to buy lilies-of-the-valley for Myra’s bouquet. They 
were light-hearted, because they were adventuring, and 
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they both felt perfectly equal to seeing the adventure to 
an end. 

“Do I look like a bride, Lens?” Myra asked him when 
they were seated in the taxi again. She wore a dove- 
coloured dress and a dark coat, and on her dark hair a 
small hat rested with a mildly coquettish tilt. 

He didn’t answer, but leaned over and pulled down 
the curtain and attempted to kiss her. She denied him. 
Then he said soberly, “Yes. Nobody would take you 
for the mother of grown-up children. Yes, you look 
like a bride.” 

No one would take her for the mother of grown-up 
children, she knew, and the knowledge pleased her, 
though it pained her too. 

They kept the taxi waiting, extravagantly. That had 
been Lens’ idea—an inspiration born of his high mood— 
and that was the point of its importance, of course. 
When, presently, they returned to the cab as man and 
wife, the chauffeur, a young, good-looking, good-natured 
fellow, performed the extraordinary feat of hopping 
down from his seat and holding the door open with just 
the right air of congratulatory good will. He pleased 
Myra, and, laughing, she gave him a spray of her 
lilies. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said, as he pulled the stem 
into his buttonhole. He closed the door, but paused, and 
through the open window he announced shyly, “I’m goin’ 
t’ be married myself, soon.” 

Myra laughed at him in sheer happiness, and gave 
him her hand—he was so young!—so humorously young 
it was pathetic. This boy to be playing at life so 
daringly! 
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Lens looked at him with a keener eye, knowing some 
of the ways by which taxi-drivers come by tips. But he 
dropped his doubts at once, for he also knew the marks 
which show on a man about to be married, and the lad’s 
face and eyes were shining with the fever. 

Lens and Myra stayed over in Boston that night, and 
the next day they sailed for a ten day’s trip to Florida. 
That descent into the southern spring became the placid 
warm tone of their married life. It was all so strange— 
this southern shore—so touched with the unreality of 
unknown things; so crowded with newness, so coloured 
with delight! Lens remembered his old desire to lead 
Myra into a new house through the spring bloom of the 
orchard; and though he regretted that dead dream, he 
found this alternative satisfactory and sparkling. 

They seemed, on their return to Manley, to have grown 
into happiness. They moved smoothly, as if content 
in their minds, as if content in their hearts, with the as- 
surance of some inner knowledge. Myra greeted Nancy 
and Bob, accepting their full devotion, and assuring them 
in a subtle feminine manner that her love for them had 
not been changed; and Lens took them frankly to his 
heart, while their acceptance of him was without con- 
straint. 

Lens, wandering down to the cove to taste his new hap- 
piness alone, came upon the only flaw in the whole busi- 
ness of their wedding—the past, and an echo of his own 
unworthiness. It was in the afternoon of a warm winter 
day. He paused as he went down the side road, and 
looked off over the acres of the Glen, saw the place as one 
of the strata in the foundation of his manhood, his pres- 
ent rounded success. He strolled on, thinking of in- 
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numerable softly pleasant things, and came to the beach. 

There he met the boy who had driven Hedder’s Ford. 
The lad was idling about, scaling flat stones along the 
surface of the water, for lack of something better to do. 

“Hello!” he cried, at sight of Lens. He grinned at 
this newly-married man, without knowing exactly why 
he grinned. 

“Hello,” Lens said. 

“D’you just get back?” 

Lens nodded. 

“T got a message f’r you.” 

Lens looked at him without interest. “Who from?” 
he asked. 

The boy hesitated with a knowing air. “Laura.” 

In spite of the slight shock he felt, Lens looked at the 
boy calmly. The lad, hoping for some sign of illicit 
interest, perhaps, was disappointed. 

“Laurar” Lens repeated. ‘Was she up here?” 

“Yep. Lookin’ f’r you.” 

Lens smiled at his mental picture of Laura’s coming, 
smiled at the thought of her disappointment. He didn’t 
mind her disappointment. “What did she want?” he 
asked. 

The lad flashed a wise glance at him. “She didn’t 
say,” he remarked drily, grinning again. “I told her 
you was away, gettin’ married.” 

Lens looked at him contemplatively, wondering what 
Laura must have thought of that information. “She 
didn’t seem t’ care, did she?” he suggested, smiling. 

“No. She just laughed, kind o’ queer. An’ then she 
said t’ give you a message.” 

“Well, what was it?” 
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“Give him my love an’ congratulations,” the boy said. 
He uttered the phrase as if reciting a lesson. His manner 
amused Lens. 

“You sure you got it right?” he asked. 

The boy nodded. “Yuh. She took me for a ride, so’s 
t’ teach me the words jus’ like that.” 

Lens looked at him seriously again. ‘How old’re 
your” he asked. 

“Most eighteen,” the boy said, with a sudden self- 
satisfied lift of his head. 

Lens nodded. “Is that all she said?” he asked. 

“Yuh. That’s all. ‘Give him my love an’ congrat- 
ulations.’ ” 

Lens turned away and wandered back up the road. 

That was the end of Laura, he saw. The end of her 
for him—the end of all women of her kind. “Poor old 
Laura!” he thought. 

He remembered her as he had last seen her, with her 
bobbed hair lying smooth and her throat so golden 
against her bright garments—and he remembered her 
laughter and her passion. He shook his head, wandering 
along, and pitied her. He remembered her saying that 
she wanted a husband—sitting there in the light of that 
great red moon; she wanted a husband, and he wondered 
where she’d ever find one—she whom so many men had 
known. 

Again he thought: “Poor old Laura!” 

Then, coming to the house, he strode off to the rear 
of the yard to look at the pile of materials that had ar- 
rived for the building of a small garage. He was going 
to buy a little car for Myra, as soon as the spring 
came on. . 
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IT was in the second year of their marriage that the child 
Lens desired so intensely was born. What developed in 
Lens during those months of his wife’s pregnancy was a 
sense Of achievement such as nothing else could have 
produced or justified. He was proud, yet humble, and 
filled with an extraordinary tenderness for his wife; and 
his sense of achievement was sharply personal—the com- 
ing child was to be the fruit of dis life. 

He consistently visualized the coming child as a boy, 
a son. He wanted a son. But he never insisted with 
God about that question of sex; he was afraid of asking 
for too much. He left it to God to give him a son if, in 
His wisdom, He would. 

On the night preceding that birth Lens was ill at ease. 
He was not afraid. On the contrary, he was sure that 
everything would be “all right’; but he was eager for 
the end of the long process, for the termination of the 
long wait, for his success to be made complete. He 
couldn’t rest, alone in his bed. His thoughts had gone, 
with Myra, to the hospital in Salem, and they could be 
brought back only to go flying off again to hover about 
the high white bed on which she lay. 

He rose at last, dressed, and stole out of the house into 
the nocturnal darkness, the almost palpable stillness of 
the night. Long ago the earth had put old winter from 
her bed, and had taken young spring in his place, and 
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the stripling had developed and waxed lusty, so that now 
strength could be felt emanating from him as he lay with 
his spouse; and she, renewed, lay softly there beside him, 
her body warm and pregnant and fructifying. 

As if considerate of their slumber, Lens walked softly 
in the dark. All around him there was a sense of full- 
ness in the night, a strong steady throbbing. The stars 
throbbed and the sea throbbed, and the chirr of insects 
came in throbbing cadences, and in the dark, planted 
fields and gardens there seemed to beat a corresponding 
pulse of life. 

At first he went quickly, without any thought of di- 
rection—strode through the sleeping village, where the 
houses seemed strange with unreality, passed the yellow 
school house in the fork of the roads, pale but substantial 
because it had been associated with Myra—Myra lying 
now in the white bed in Salem. He went on through the 
darkness bareheaded, with his face lifted to the stars. 
The sky seemed to his eyes substantial, like a royal fabric 
thickly sown with sequins. God was behind it, Lens 
knew—hidden from men, hidden from him—alternately 
hidden by the unspeakable radiance of day and by the 
unspeakable darkness of the night. For a while he was 
lost in wondering contemplation of the mysterious, in- 
visible presence of God. 

He came to the shore presently, saw the glints of re- 
flected stars in the cove’s black surface, beyond the pale 
edges of foam where little waves ran up the beach. He 
laboured here in the slow sand, and soon he stopped, un- 
consciously obeying the repeated suggestion of that clog- 
ging clutch. He stood there lost in a dream. His mind 
was empty and very still, and his eyes seemed to serve 
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some master other than his brain. He gazed out at the 
infinities of sea and sky through a throbbing silence that 
was like the swing of the pendulum of eternity; and 
though he was not aware of observing those immensities, 
they entered into his heart and established an affinity be- 
tween themselves and Lens Dietrichson. 

A little wind, wandering like a vagrant, came down 
the beach and tossed his hair in one of those light caresses 
which are scarcely more than imagination, the faintest 
gossamers of reality. He waked to it, roused and looked 
about, went along the beach a short distance, sank on the 
sand, and stretched himself at full length. From this 
new position his field of vision was tremendously en- 
larged, but his sense of infinite space was already so 
complete that the enlargement made no difference, and 
from his lonely dim flight into those vast realities he 
came back to more familiar things. 

As he lay he could see, tossed against the starlight in 
black lines, the masts and rigging of the fishing boats 
clustered about the wharf, and a train of thought began 
to unwind in his brain. The thoughts didn’t stir him— 
they were all very still—his own days as fisherman; Hed- 
der, his old boss, gone back to look at Europe once more, 
and almost forgotten now; Whitney and the Green Bay 
Vree oo . . 

He thought of Whitney with a new placidity, without 
hatred. In imagination he saw the old Green Bay Tree, 
sailing out of the cove—the ghost of a boat, with the stars 
gleaming through her phantom sails. His memory of her 
was a still memory, like the vagrant vision of a picture 
seen long ago, a memory powerless to stir him now. 
Aboard that ghost of a boat he knew, dimly, the ghost of 
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her Master, Whitney, sailed, with never a backward look. 
Both the boat and the man were gone; their potentialities 
and powers were terminated for ever. Slowly but surely 
Lens saw himself coming even with Whitney—the victori- 
ous Whitney of a former time. He had Myra, and pres- 
ently he was to have a child of his own—his and Myra’s 
son. No, he had no hatred for Whitney, and no bitter- 
ness for the past; instead, he had only flat contempt 
for those old days, especially for the Lens of those old 
days who had allowed himself to be robbed. Well, he 
was a different man now. 

Lens lay very still, as if waiting. Actually, he was 
waiting for the day of his future to dawn, waiting for 
the birth of his son, waiting here in the flesh while his 
spirit hovered around the mystery of that high white bed 
in Salem. He saw Myra lying there, and she was very 
still too—white-faced, large-eyed; and somehow her fore- 
head seemed white and high and changed. He didn't 
know much about the intimate facts of child birth. He 
had never observed the agonies of travail. It had never 
been his fortune to stand and listen to the shrill sounds 
and the dull sounds that accompany a birth. He sup- 
posed Myra would suffer, but he didn’t know what such - 
suffering could be like, or he would have been less remote 
from agony himself. He wanted to save her everything 
he could in her ordeal, but of course he couldn’t save her 
anything. He wondered. when it would occur, wondered 
when he would be summoned to Salem. It might be at 
any hour—he must be getting home... . 

He didn’t rise at once, however. Instead, his con- 
sciousness went swinging up to God, his Ally, in a light 
prayer. It moved out in a long arc across the cove, 
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across the sea, and up the sky among the stars, till, at the 
zenith, it penetrated the sparkling fabric of the night and 
came face to face with the Master of Destinies. 

“Oh, God,” Lens asked, and his voice was very soft 
in that Presence, ‘Oh, God, be good t’ Myra! Be good 
t’ Myra in her trouble!” 

He held on to that thought firmly—held it in his mind, 
held the spirit of it in his heart, for a long time, while 
his eyes slid down the sky, slowly, rested on the sea, 
watched the stars at play there. 

Over by the wharf the masts and rigging of the fishing 
boats moved very gently, as if cautiously—dark nets 
that sought to take the shining stars. 

Lying very still, Lens watched those nets move gently, 
softly, back and forth, back and forth. And the stars, 
like little bright fish, struggled in the gently swaying 
meshes ... The leaping, throbbing, shining stars... . 
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Two hours later Lens waked with a startled sense of 
having been called by a soft intimate voice. His mind 
cleared quickly, and he understood where he was. Com- 
parative darkness still surrounded him, but dawn was 
in the air. He rose, a little stiff, and hurried up to the 
house in anticipation of some word from the hospital. 
But the house was black and silent; no call had come to 
disturb its slumber. 

At the hospital yesterday they had told him to go home. 
As an addition to that institution he was worse than 
useless. He had looked at Dr. Pratt then with a kind 
of terror—the terror of the aimless—but the Doctor had 
given him an encouraging smile. “There’s nothing to 
be done,” he insisted easily. ‘Nothing for you to do, 
nothing for any of us to do. Goon home, man, and find 
something to keep you busy. We'll call you in time. 
We won’t forget you.” 

What Lens mainly felt then was his own incompetence. 
He smiled in acceptance and obedience. “This is my 
first experience,” he said apologetically. 

The Doctor nodded. “But not your wife’s?” he sug- 
gested. 

That made Lens feel better, safer. Myra had been 
through all this before. He turned away, found a 
train, and returned to Manley. 

Now, in the chill of the early morning, the restlessness 
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of yesterday returned to him. He couldn’t find anything 
to do; there wasn’t anything to do—nothing to do but 
wait for that summons back to Salem, to be near Myra, 
to see his son. 

It was late in the afternoon before the call came. Lens 
had about reached the end of his endurance. If the call 
hadn’t come soon, he would have gone off to Salem any- 
way. His forehead was wet with the sweat of his anxiety. 
He was almost ill. 

When at last he got to Salem the town was already 
lighted, and the hospital, with its tiers of bright win- 
dows, stood up in the night like a factory on an extra 
shift of work. Lens entered the wide corridor, inquired 
at the desk for Myra, and was told that he must wait. 

He waited and waited, and his egotism suffered acutely 
under the strain. Every once in a while he got out of 
his chair and wandered about the room, gazed uncom- 
prehending at an illuminated certificate of some sort that 
hung on the wall, gazed at a steel engraving entitled The 
Doctor on another wall. Then he went and sat in a 
different chair. Several times he approached the 
smoothly curt young woman in a uniform at the desk, 
but each time she repeated in a professional manner, with- 
out sympathy and without harshness: “I’m sorry. But 
you can’t go up yet. You'll have to wait.” Lens would 
then return to gaze again at the illuminated certificate, in 
a daze, and would stand there, holding himself, and won- 
dering what was keeping back the flow of time, wondering 
what was happening to Myra. 

Finally they let him go up. Very softly he approached 
the white bed that seemed to stand up stiffly under the 
burden of Myra’s exhaustion. He had to adjust himself 
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to meet this new woman. She was Myra, but yet, not 
Myra. Some tremendous change had occurred in her— 
not exactly a visible change, not a definable change— 
a peculiar, pitiful change. It brought tears to Lens’ eyes 
and a lump into his throat, and the pride of fatherhood 
went out of him. She was so white, and she seemed 
very tired; but the alteration in her that made him feel 
so weak himself was deeper than he could define. With- 
out a word he sank to his knees beside the bed. She 
turned her head and looked at him—a long quiet look— 
and he knelt beside her, his elbow on the covers, and 
gazed back into her tired eyes. Presently his head sank 
forward and his lips rested on her exposed hand. She 
moved her fingers faintly under the caress, and he slipped 
his big brown fingers under her palm. He knelt there 
a long time like that, and she didn’t stir. 

They roused him and showed him his son, and again 
Lens had to adjust himself. This little thing with the 
puckered red face had no connection with him. In his 
mind he knew that this was his son, and pride stirred to 
a faint quiver at that assurance; but there was nothing 
in his heart that leaped or trembled, as he had expected, 
at the nearness of that little figure. 

It was only a little figure, seeming hardly sentient, 
though breath came and went in it faintly. Life didn’t 
seem to be in it. Life seemed hovering round it, hesitant 
about entering that strange small form. Lens pitied the 
little thing—pitied it with an abstract emotion that had 
nothing to do with the fact of blood relation between 
them. They wouldn’t let him touch the child—not that 
he wanted to—but they warned him not to. The nurse 
examined the tiny helpless figure repeatedly. Once Dr. 
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Pratt came and looked at it, listened with his ear to its 
breast, used a stethoscope. Then he went away smiling. 
The nurse continued to examine it every few minutes, till 
Lens wondered if they weren’t likely to kill it between 
them. The nurse took it about in her arms, till finally 
she said to Myra, “I’m going to take the baby away for 
a few minutes.” She smiled genially as she spoke, and 
went out of the room with the small bundle on her arm. 

Myra fell into a doze, and Lens was alone in the room, 
waiting again. After a while the nurse returned, empty- 
handed, put her finger on her lips and beckoned to him, 
and he went out quietly. The woman let him close the 
door, didn’t wait for him, but proceeded along the cor- 
ridor, and he followed. 

At the end of the corridor, in a tiny office, Dr. Pratt 
met him and told him that his son was no longer in 
the land of the living. Lens looked at the man in an 
unbelieving silence. His thought was: What’s t’ be 
doner But he knew at the same time that there was 
nothing to be done. He had a sudden intense yearning 
for the tiny figure which had been his son, and he had a 
sharp, tight: strain of realization that now he had no son. 
Then something dropped out of him, and he was left 
empty. What he had lost was not only a child, but a 
dream of a child. That little wrapped form which they 
had shown him was incidental to his hope, yet it had 
robbed him of—everything. 

Seeing that, he stared into a vast emptiness. 

The Doctor undertook to annihilate that empty 
silence. The adjustment of silences was a part of his 
work. He began to talk with a professional air. 

“Such occurrences are unavoidable—unavoidable and 
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unexplainable. So far as we could tell, the child was 
perfectly formed; but it doubtless lacked some inner 
strength or perfection or vitality. As a matter of fact, 
the child didn’t seem to take to life—didn’t grasp at it in 
a natural, automatic manner. It sometimes happens so. 
This beginning of life is always much more important— 
more important and mysterious and interesting—than the 
end is.” 

He paused for a moment, and then went on in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“As a sane man, of course you'll want to make this 
loss as easy for the mother to bear as possible. It’s the 
women who take these losses hardest, you know. We 
want your wife to sleep for a while now. We want her 
to rest. I’m going to suggest that for her sake you leave 
her alone. Why don’t you go home and rest yourself, 
and come back to-morrow? That would simplify things 
in every way.” 

Lens looked at him stupidly, his mind slowly following 
after the professional man’s words. He had a feeling 
that this doctor was always putting him out, always send- 
ing him home. He realized that he had now been dis- 
missed, but he didn’t want to go away. He'd like to 
see Myra again, but they didn’t want him to see Myra. 

He turned away. A nurse, ready and waiting, led 
him along the corridor, down the stairs, opened the front 
door for him, and closed it behind him. He stood out- 
side the hospital for what seemed a long time, unable to 
move away. He wanted intensely to go back and see 
Myra—just look at her, to be sure she hadn't died too; 
but he couldn’t move. He was afraid of the hospital. 
No, he couldn’t go back. 
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Standing there in the night he realized dimly what 
had happened to him. For four hours he had been a 
father. Then his child had ceased to exist, had passed 
out of the world of men, faded like the dreams of thwarted 
struggle that disturb a sleep, become a whip to flick his 
memory with distress... . 

Lens was very tired. He could feel a weariness that 
wasn’t merely physical growing in him. His brain was 
becoming thick; it felt heavy, and it quivered. He hada 
dim notion that he didn’t want anything to touch it— 
lights or voices or the sight of people. . . . There passed 
through it the blurred thought of escape, of a train. He 
turned away from the thought—it was almost more than 
he could stand—he didn’t want a train. He wanted... 
He didn’t want anything. 

He found himself, later, moving without any prompting 
from the flaccid mass in his head. His legs and feet 
moved, his arm moved. Through the bright daze of a 
dozen blocks he wandered, his consciousness closed against 
the crowding realities of the city. He came into a less 
brilliant section of the town, moved on and on. His 
crossing of the bridge was like a passage through high 
air, with the world fallen away behind him. He didn’t 
project himself to any destinations, but wandered along 
like an animal, instinctively pleased with the breeze and 
the darkness that surrounded him... . 

Later, he found himself in a lost way. He became 
aware of the fog thick and damp about him, aware of 
the smooth road under his heavy feet; the smooth road 
struck up at his heavy feet and jarred that sore grey 
mass in his head. Perceiving that, he perceived also 
that he was moving in an empty world. He was glad of 
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that, glad to have escaped from those forgotten things 
back there that had hurt him so. A dim sense of the 
hospital stayed with him, and a related sense of disaster, 
all very hazy. After a while he wondered where he was. 
Regularly, without pause, his feet kept on pounding the 
smooth highway. He didn’t seem to be making any 
progress; his tramping was like an interminable labour in 
a treadmill. And that didn’t matter. For a long time 
his feet kept pounding out the measure of that dim, use- 
less accomplishment. 

Thought came to him again—a new incursion of the 
question of his whereabouts. In a long slow tangent he 
swerved to the right, and came up against a low slant of 
earth with the black shadow of a wood above it. Without 
pausing, he swung in a long slow tangent to the left, and 
came to the foot of another slope of earth. Without 
losing a step, he swung back into his old straight way, 
an aimless ghost astray in the fog that had taken posses- 
sion of the land and wove about in a confusing cool 
smother. Out of his inner being there came faintly the 
whisper of an old idea, the murmur of a single vague 
memory: “Valhalla.” 

In time he came into a cross current of air, a light 
wind, striking cold, and his physical senses turned to it, 
as if grasping at reality. His mind, more slow, was late 
in perceiving that he had left the hard surface of the 


highway. The wind penetrated his clothes, and a new . — 


freshness of cold found its way in to his body. He lifted 
a hand and turned his coat collar up, and strode on as 
before. 
And at last he knew where he was—knew that before 
him a narrow crescent beach lay invisible, with the in- 
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visible open sea beyond it. His mind leaped, as out of a 
dark deep place, he beheld the moon rise bloody-red 
across those hidden waters, beheld himself, like some 
other man, sitting beside Laura on a height of rocks. 

That picture held him, that memory filled him. And 
moving, he went physically over the route of that red 
night. His way was a way of terror, for he felt that 
at its end something awaited him. He plodded on past 
the bath houses, down through the clogging sand of the 
shore, along the edge of the tide, and up the rough sur- 
face of the cliff. The place was deserted, silent, the 
entire scene invisible in the fog, except to his memory. 
There was nothing here; yet he felt that he had come to 
keep an appointment. 

For a long time he stood, watching the mirage of a 
dead red moon move up the sky, feeling the beat of the 
cold wind meanwhile, feeling the fingers of the fog on 
his face. Then something moved in him, dimly, irrel- 
evantly, as in a dream, and brought forth Mrs. Hazard. 
She appeared and uttered phrases at him, shrieked them 
at him—she, who would never shriek: “The sins of the 
fathers . . . The hardest word in the Bible, I think. But 
it’s the law . . . The sins of the fathers . . .” 

She faded away, leaving those shrieked phrases behind 
her, and Lens saw the cause and the curse of his son’s 
death. The sins of the fathers! He was a father, and 
he had cursed his son... . The logic of the word of 
os a eae 

A turmoil occurred in his conscience—a passion of 
denial rose in him. But it faded, died forthwith. He 
couldn’t deny his guilt. Desolate and shamed and lonely, 
he thought of the face of Myra which would reproach 
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him. He despised himself and Laura and those other 
women he had known, hated the passions of humanity. 

In an attempt to escape an encounter with God, he 
turned away. But God appeared in his heart, made it 
the white shrine of His anger. The glory of that anger 
held him, filled him, filled the world. There was no 
escape. He saw the face of God, harsh with an intense 
intolerance. That august Figure stretched forth His very 
Hand, and with pointing fingers touched Lens’ soul in 
one spot after another—the scars of old sins. 

At those stabbing thrusts Lens cried out—the elemental 
cry of a beast—and sank to his knees in the anguish of 
his intolerable remorse. He knew in that moment that 
God bad been his Ally and had been good to him, and to 
the keen regret of that knowledge was added the bitter- 
ness of knowing that God’s justice is undeviating. Al- 
ways and for ever the future must pay for the past. 

Lens fell prone, filled with an agony of repentance, 
and lay grovelling on the scene of his old lust. 

He wondered faintly what Laura would have to bear. 
She came and stood beside him then, and the beauty and 
brightness of her face were horrible to him. She, too, 
was damned, he knew, but he saw her smiling, careless. 
She smiled at him in cynical contempt. She had no sym- 
pathy for him, no pity. But he knew that she had not 
lost a son, while he—Oh, Christ !—he had. 

He wept for his son, wept for the damnation of his 
seed, knew that he alone was to blame for all this woe. 
With a wide gesture of his arm he wiped Laura from the 
scene—sent her smiling bright figure hurtling into the 
sea, into oblivion—and he crouched alone, debased, be- 
fore the just anger of his God. 
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For a long time he lay there weeping, weeping for his 
son who was dead, weeping for the irrevocable judgment 
which would cut him off from all the future life of the 
world of men, weeping for those dead and wasteful mo- 
ments of old passion. 

The sun came up at the edge of the sea. In time, the 
weaving fog thinned and broke and faded. Lens rose to 
his knees at last, and with tears on his face, he whispered 
into the beauty of the new day, into the white heart of the 
All Mighty: “Mercy! Mercy! Mercy!” 

The sun rose imperturbably in the sky. A light wind 
blew as it listed. And deep within him Lens knew that 
the Law does not bend to the cries of the heart of man. 
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For five years after their son’s death—years filled with 
seasons and days that passed in the slow placidity of an 
almost perfect content, years which, looked back upon, 
hung like a tiny golden fleck in the cloudy pattern of 
eternity—Lens and Myra lived together as husband and 
wife. 

In that space of time a host of passions died in Lens’ 
heart. His old dissatisfaction and desire, his old yearn- 
ing for something that he could never name, his old 
futile feeling of wildness, faded as the shadows cast by 
candle-light fade before the coming of the day. His day 
had come, in fact, and in the still white radiance of it 
he found himself moving normally, strong of body and 
free of mind, satisfied with the work of his hands, happy 
in his sense of possession of Myra and her children. 

Then Myra died. Her decline was swift, abrupt, al- 
most sudden. For ten days she lay suffering the change 
from life to death. Apparently overcome by weariness, 
at the beginning, she grew more tired as day succeeded 
day, seemed to lack the quality of energy which would 
have saved her, succumbed to the insidious killing inten- 
sity of disease—as if a poison or drug had crept through 
her swiftly, soothing, overcoming her, and then complet- 
ing its work of destruction. 

During that process of dissolution Lens wandered about 
in a daze. He was filled with dread—dread of the mys- 
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terious great Unknown—and he longed to cry out piti- 
fully to his great Ally. He wanted to beg for Myra as he 
had begged for her before. But he didn’t turn to God, 
because he knew that He would be deaf to any cry of 
his voice. Lens laughed at himself in a kind of hysterical 
anguish. | 

He saw, too, that the cause of Myra’s dying lay only 
in Myra. Yes, it lay in Myra, strangely enough—since 
it wasn’t comprehensible that she should want to die. 
Yet there was the fact of her submission to that creeping 
power of destruction. She wasn’t fighting; she seemed 
to have no faculties for fighting. It almost seemed as 
if she had had enough of life. 

She lay, at last, white and cold, all the warmth gone 
from her body, all the animation of personality stilled 
for ever. As Lens stood and looked down at that pale 
remnant of her—that intensely still form that he had 
loved so well and known so intimately—he had a new 
feeling about her. She had died because she had come 
to the end of her youth. 

That brought bitterness in its train, because, with the 
panorama of those seven years of married life lying spread 
and clear in his mind, there rose in him presently a still 
pity for all the other years of her youth that he had 
missed; the years which they together had missed—the 
intensest splendour of her younger beauty, their old eager 
longing for happiness together, happiness which they had 
failed to achieve till so late. 

Lens felt guilty then. He was shamed in his man- 
hood at the memory of his old too-mild surrender. “I 
ought t’ have fought then!” he murmured, addressing his 
remark to her, from habit. He shook his head and looked 
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into the still mask of her face, felt in spite of her still- 
ness that she would catch his meaning—his meaning which 
was the only intensity in the packed silence of the room 
—and what he gathered from that long gaze was the fact 
that she didn’t contradict him. 

He was overwhelmed by a sense of his loneliness and 
loss, because in life she would have contradicted him, 
out of the fullness of her love. Oh, he ought to have 
fought for her in those old days, in that splendid time of 
her youth. He had failed there. 

Now her youth was done. Now she was dead, gone 
for ever. His youth was done too, and he was to go on 
living, apparently, in a world without present hope or 
future prospect. 

There was a knock at the door. Lens didn’t answer, 
but presently the handle turned, and Bob came in. Bob 
was almost thirteen, and large for his years, sturdily 
made and vigorous. He came over to the black coffin 
and looked into his mother’s face, leaned forward to do 
so, but didn’t touch the black bulk that held her in. He 
was restrained from touching it by a strong distaste, a 
physical repulsion. After a long minute he wet his lips 
with his tongue and glanced over at Lens, but didn’t 
speak. 

Looking at him thus—his black hair and his dark 
eyes and his lengthening body—Lens was filled with a 
quick sense of defeat. A fluid, angry hatred of the boy 
surged in him—a hatred made poignant by the pity which 
Lens also undeniably felt for him. But he was intolerant 
of Bob’s presence; it brought home to Lens, utterly and 
completely, the extent of his own failure. He had wanted 
children, and where were they? 
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God! It was an awful business, this living and dying! 
If there was no other world than this, then he had lost 
all that he had ever wanted—Myra, the one child of his 
and hers that had been born, only to die, and all hope of 
other children of his own... . 

If there was another world, then this affair of death 
was a comedy—a hideous comedy—because there were 
Whitney and Myra and Lens’ boy together over there; 
while Whitney’s children and he were left together over 
here. 

There rose before Lens, dark and brutal, a memory of 
the face and form of Whitney. Returned from the dead, 
he seemed to rise, palpable, on the other side of the black 
casket in which Myra’s body lay. An ineradicable fact 
—conceived and brought forth by Lens himself—Whit- 
ney stood, a tenacious ghost, attendant on Myra. His 
dark bearded face was pale, and his eyes were sombre, as 
they had always been; and they gazed in silent absorption 
at the face of the woman who had been his wife. In the 
intensity of re-establishing a ghostly union with this 
woman who was also dead, he ignored the presence of 
Lens. 

A long time the two men stood opposite each other. 
Lens waited in restrained belligerence and watched to see 
what that ghost would do; but Whitney did nothing. 
He gazed into Myra’s dead face with eyes that seemed 
hypnotic and intense with meaning—that was all. 

At last Lens turned away and strode about the room, 
moved by a hatred that was helpless and too indefinite 
for anger. At the window he grasped the cord and sent 
the- shade rasping noisily to the top, letting a flood of 
light into the room that was so crowded with shadows. 
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The brightness of the outer day glowed into the chamber, 
making everything hideous with its garish glare, turning 
the soft shadows of the casket into the definite bulk of 
a tomb that folded Myra in, and starting on the ceiling 
a golden rippling dance of light reflected from some pud- 
dle in the yard. 

But into Lens’ mind the light failed to penetrate with 
equal clearness and promptness. He didn’t turn to the 
room—he hesitated to—he didn’t dare to. He was aware 
that Whitney still lingered there, in spite of that flood 
of brightness. Lens stood looking out over the yard, 
over the bleak countryside. He saw the road to Boston 
dive into the woods, saw the clean bare trees lean over 
to look along the way it went, like people watching a 
parade. But through all his perceptions of the scene he 
knew that Whitney had not moved in the room behind 
him. 

That knowledge became unbearable at last. He 
damned the man with vicious sharpness. Without call- 
ing on his God, he cursed that ghost, and turned from 
the window. Thus exorcised, Whitney disappeared. 
Lens pulled down the shade and returned to stand at 
Myra’s side knowing that there had been no leave-taking 
between those two. Instead, that visionary figure had 
established itself with Myra somehow. He hadn't come 
to bid her farewell, but to greet her in her new condition. 
The truth of Myra’s devotion to himself rose to comfort 
Lens, but that was vitiated by the fact that her devotion 
had all been an affair of life—and now she was dead. 
Where was she now? Not here! Where, then? He 
couldn’t say. But dead. And Whitney was dead. 
Wherever the life of man departed to when it left the 
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body that it knew—wherever the dead lived—they were 
both there now. Whitney could reach her, and he 
couldn’t. 

In a picture Lens saw that dark form following Myra 
through infinities of space, reminding her of the past, 
pleading with her, coercing her. In the wide free spaces 
of the Hereafter, no matter how far her terror or any 
devotion might carry her, she could never escape from 
that dark shape. Lens rested his hand on the side of the 
casket to steady his trembling, and like the sweep of a 
star down the sky, he saw Myra fleeing, fleeing endlessly. 
But the pursuit of Whitney’s dark form was like nothing 
in the heavens that he could think of—it was beastly 
and cruel and ravenous—vindictive. 

In a spasm of anguish Lens wished that he could die 
—glimpsed, briefly, the means of accomplishing that wish. 
In an illuminated moment he saw that this world of the 
flesh was not his world. There was nothing here that 
he wanted or cared for. “Everything I’ve ever loved 
is dead,” he thought, “an’ all I’ve ever hated too.” 

He saw his life as second-hand; an affair of cast-off 
leavings from other lives—another man’s wife, another 
man’s children. He had never been able to make his 
way; he had been so weak that Whitney had deprived 
him and Death had deprived him—both of them more 
than once. Ah, there was nothing in him—nothing 
strong, nothing strong enough for anyone to cling to. 
He had none of the qualities that made men saviours, 
lovers, victors. He remembered with bitterness that even 
Laura hadn’t wanted him for a husband, and he tossed 
his shoulders at that, as if to throw off some light, un- 
pleasant thing. He pitied himself, his condition, the 
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thing he was. “Weak!” he said drearily. “Empty!” 

With a mild sense of anger he saw that he had been 
grateful to God and to life for too little. His whole 
existence had been a failure because he hadn’t known 
enough to demand more. Out of his forty years he had 
had seven years of a general satisfied peace. Seven years 
of peace, seven years had and spent, and nothing left to 
show for even that span. 

His mind, like the pendulum of a clock that stops, 
hung still. But presently it turned to God. He saw the 
bearded old Man sitting up there in His throne, and there 
came back to him the memory of a day when he had 
first conceived that vision. He had tried to define God 
for himself on that day, and he recalled how his thought 
had run: A wise old Man—a Man Who knows every- 
thing—Who knows everything, and doesn’t care! 

Lens nodded. “That’s it!” he said to himself. “He 
doesn’t care.” There came into his mind a picture of 
the white face of the church just down the road—the 
cold, angular, blank face of “the house of God.” And 
though no sign of it appeared in his features, Lens’ mind 
grimaced at the perceived likeness between those two 
faces—the twin masks of man’s wildest egoistic dream. 

Lens knew, then, that he had been tricked in his bar- 
gain with God Almighty. All Mighty! His mind 
laughed at the term. And then he thought: “Well, per- 
haps He is all mighty, ’cause nothin’ ever touches Him.” 
Lens knew perfectly in that moment that he had never 
touched God himself. “He never cared,” he thought. 
“He never does care. He don’t care ’cause He don’t 
need t’ care. That’s the trouble with me. I’ve always 
cared too much. Yes. Well!” 
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Something went cold in him—emotion crushed. Some- 
thing hardened in his brain—thought solidifying as a new 
foundation of life. “I’ll be all mighty myself from now 
on,” he whispered to his soul. 

Everything he had cared for was gone. It would be 
easy for him to find a new way and follow it, because 
nothing in the world was likely ever to touch him again. 

That was the final depth of his bitterness in the loss 
of Myra. The world was empty and would remain empty. 
And Heaven . . . Heaven was either an illusion or a re- 
production of the bitter world. He was satisfied to have it 
so. It didn’t matter. He would never let life touch 
him again—here or hereafter. 

He had been standing there a long time. Now, in 
the. depths of silence, Bob rose out of a chair and ap- 
proached his mother’s casket again. Looking into those 
silent features he began to cry quietly, acutely aware of 
his loss. Lens watched him. Presently the boy came 
toward him, moved around the foot of the casket in a 
stumbling, blind awkwardness, and sobbing audibly, he 
threw a hand up on Lens’ shoulder and leaned against 
him, shaken with grief. 

Pity moved in Lens—an understanding pity for the 
sorrow that pounded against his chest, and impetuously 
he put his arm around the lad. But he stifled the sym- 
pathy that rose in him, held himself aloof from Bob’s 
despair, consciously saw himself standing with an impas- 
sive still face, as impervious as God and His church. 
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Later, Lens and Bob and Nancy stood together at Myra’s 
grave. The prayers were finished, the first shovelfuls of 
earth had already pounded down on the pale box in the 
ground. The assembled people had begun to move away 
in the grey light of that forlorn day between winter and 
spring. Lens had turned away himself, and Nancy and 
Bob had turned beside him, as if motivated by him in the 
last emptiness of their bereavement. Then, suddenly, 
Lens turned back, alone, a little unsteadily, his foot catch- 
ing in a tussock of frozen grass. He turned back and 
looked again into that angular hole in the clay, stood a 
minute and noted the earth falling in clumps, and realized 
sharply that his life was being buried in that grave. | 
For a moment he pitied himself violently; but that pity 
was opposed by something strange in him—a cold, blood- 
less something; against the flaccid bulk of its substance 
(it seemed like a substance) his self-pity spent its edge, 
wore itself out, died. 

He turned away presently. In his mind the thought 
passed: “Good-bye, Myra,’ and it seemed to mean also, 
Good-bye, Lens. In a little gust—the last flutter of a 
wind that has blown itself out—he felt that tender pity 
in his breast again. Then it was gone, never to return; 
that cold bulk of substance alone remained, filling his 
being. It wasn’t a sharp coldness; it wasn’t bitter; it 
was merely a great still mass without warmth, lying in 
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him—dead itself, and smothering with its weight all the 
customary sharpnesses of his manhood. 

As he came close to Bob and Nancy, who waited for 
him, his face was quiet, set. Together the three of them 
passed through the dreary churchyard, down the steps 
to the road, and mounted the short incline to the house. 
Lens’ head was up, and his eyes were fixed in a gaze that 
saw things far away—beyond the world. 

What he was gazing at was the wreck of his life—the 
petty ambitions he had known, the defeats of even those 
little desires. The years had been slack that should have 
been taut—they had been slack because, like a hawser 
that sags, they had not been weighted with any substance. 

And now... 

The suggestion of those two words meant: “It’s all 
over—too late for any recovery—a failure, complete and 
finished.” At that the cold mass in him settled to a 
heavier solidity. 

At the door of the house he paused, and his eyes rested 
on Myra’s children, Whitney’s children. He looked at 
them as if he had never seen them before. Clear-cut 
in person and in personality, they appeared to him, for the 
first time, shorn of all illusory wrappings. They had 
grown in strength and stature under his eye—in beauty, 
too: and it came to him that, like parasites, they had 
battened on his foolish dreams. 

His face set in firmer lines, but he didn’t hate these 
splendid young creatures because they had_ profited 
through his failures. No, he didn't hate them. On the 
other hand, he didn’t forgive or approve them in any 
manner. He looked at them impersonally, as he might 
have looked at some strange boy and girl who had come 
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together to the door for a purpose not yet stated. He 
looked at them without emotion. 

And they went sombrely, one by one, through the door- 
way that stood as the portal of Lens’ life. 

There followed for Lens what seemed like a long empti- 
ness—a stillness of time in which he wandered about aim- 
lessly, went to his work each morning, moved dreamily 
through the bustle of spring activities at the Glen, came 
home at night and sensed Mrs. Hazard performing her 
housekeeping functions like a restless shadow. 

Occasionally, at first, he caught Bob’s eyes fixed on 
him in pity, and he turned from the boy’s pity, but said 
nothing. On Friday nights Nancy came home from the 
thigh school in Salem and stayed over the week-ends. It 
was clear to Lens that she tried to cheer him, made efforts 
to be gay, talked happily for his benefit. He smiled fre- 
quently, but half his smiles were vague, and half were 
a little contemptuous. These children didn’t interest 
him; that was all. He was practical enough in their 
behalf, saw that all the bills were paid, was even generous 
with their pocket money, never questioned any expense 
that Mrs. Hazard approved. 

“It’s a changed house,” Mrs. Hazard confided to the 
Willow sisters. “I never see such a change in a man.” 

“Is he all right?” Elly ventured to ask. 

“All right? O’ course he’s all right.” 

“It’s queer he should take Myra’s death so serious,” 
Mary said. “He use’ t’ be so wild before he married her.” 

“Marriage’ll take the wildness out o most men,” 
Mrs. Hazard affirmed, “give it time and the. right 
woman.” 

The Willows nodded, as if they understood that per- 
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fectly. Elly coughed lightly and shifted in her chair. 
“Someone was sayin’ the other day, they thought Lens 
was a little bit mad.” She looked at Mrs. Hazard, fear- 
ful that perhaps she had gone too far. 

Mrs. Hazard snorted. “No, he ain’t mad,” she as- 
serted. “He’s as sane as the rest of us—which ain’t sayin’ 
any too much. He’s lost. That’s what’s the matter with 
Lens—he’s lost. He’s thought o’ Myra all his life, I 
guess, an’ now she’s gone, he don’t know where he’s at.” 

“He’s a nice man,” Elly said. 

“Yes, he’s a nice man,” Mary agreed. And she added, 
“Maybe he'll find another wife.’ 

“He won't,” Mrs. Hazard declared. 

The Willow sisters stared at her for a minute with 
mild steady eyes, and then they both shook their heads, 
as if to say, “Too bad! Too bad!” 

What had happened to Lens was this: He had lost 
too much. He had nothing left but a memory, and it 
was a still memory, incomplete. In it he and Myra 
were but partially united. The fruit and proof of their 
unity had died. 

Naturally, that negative condition was tentative and 
false; it couldn’t last. Lens might have created visions 
for himself—beautiful, sustaining visions of the past—as 
Mrs. Hazard had. But he didn’t. Instead, he turned 
slowly to the facts about him, and in the intensity of his 
deep unconscious need, all his devotion began to gather 
about Nancy. 

With an increasingly clear eye he saw her as an im- 
portant individual standing in her own right. There 
were no illusions about her in his mind, and she never 
misled him with her spasmodic, emotional young ad- 
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vances. Often she clung to him, with an arm about his 
neck, laughing and talking, caressing and teasing; and 
he knew that she liked him. But all those advances served 
principally to draw the lines between them sharply—the 
lines between his age and her youth, between her am- 
bitious desires and his dead hope. 

Strangely, perhaps, while that devotion to Nancy de- 
veloped, his feeling for her brother became coldly intoler- 
ant. Without intention, Lens found his keen interest 
fixed on the boy again and again. He became irritated 
with himself on account of that concentration. Delving 
for the cause of it, he became aware that he was looking 
for an opportunity, an excuse, to punish the boy. Why? 
Principally because he was alive. And because he was 
Whitney’s son. And because he was Myra’s son. And, 
negatively, because he wasn’t Lens’ son. And because 
he became more like his father every day, with his black 
hair and his strengthening chin and his handsome slow 
eyes. And because ... There were a thousand reasons. 

Nancy seemed isolated in her own personality, and she 
held an appeal for Lens. But Bob—was Whitney; in- 
tolerably, increasingly Whitney. He was thirteen—a 
child; but there was in him an essence that was antago- 
nistic to Lens. 


The summer wove its spell of beauty over the sea and 
the land, time moved slowly on its immense, velvet wings. 
Manley was becoming depleted as, from time to time, 
one captain after another sold his boat and abandoned 
the fishing business—as old Hedder had done. Lens 
could bear life, he found. His work occupied him, and 
Nancy was about. But in the autumn she would be going 
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away to college; then his work would become less impor- 
tant. And then the long, silent winter would come and 
he would be alone in the house with Mrs. Hazard and 
“that boy.” ' 

Lens had built a bench along the side of the house, 
near the rear door, and he often sat there in the dusk, 
smoking and looking off over that wide spread of fields 
that had always appealed to him. It appealed to him 
still, though the quality of its appeal had changed. It 
no longer cried to him to come out and away, it no longer 
tore at his heart with unspeakable suggestions of adora- 
tion. He knew every acre, every fence, every clump of 
trees so well! He had seen them all in so many aspects, 
delightful and desolate! And they were so constant in 
their slow seasonal changes, so satisfied and unexcitable 
and mild! They soothed him. 

Nancy came out of the house this evening, beautiful 
with youth—her bobbed hair, brown like her mother’s, 
curled about her quiet face, her clear eyes shining, her 
slim body in its scant bright sheath of a gown. She sat 
beside him and leaned against him in the lightest of 
contacts, the lightest of casual intimate caresses, and 
without looking at him, she demanded, “What are you 
thinking about so long?” 

He smiled and said, “You.” 

“That answer was too prompt,” she challenged. “I 
know you weren't.” 

“What was I thinking of, then?” 

It occurred to her that he might have been thinking 
of her mother, but she didn’t say so. With a gentle, 
impersonal movement she put her hand on his knee. “I 


can’t guess,” she admitted. 
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“Why not believe me, then?” 

“I do. What were you thinking about mer” 

“I was thinking of how lonesome I’ll be all the time 
you're away at college. And my mind was just going 
on to think how lonely I’ll be in the long time after that 
when you'll go to some other man’s house, and I'll lose 
you for ever.” 

She turned to him quickly, but said nothing, and he 
noted an absorbed look in her eyes. A pang struck 
through him sharply. “What!” he thought, “Is she es- 
caping from me already!” 

“You're growing into womanhood so fast!” he com- 
plained. 

She laughed quietly, emerging from her secret thoughts, 
“So fast?” she said. “Not nearly fast enough.” 

“You're anxious t’ be a woman?” 

“Of course. Seventeen’s a terrible age. I’m neither 
grown up nor young, now.” 

“Neither? You're both.” 

“It amounts to the same thing.” 

He shook his head gently. “You'll lose a part of what 
you are now, an’ you'll never get it back again. It’s too 
bad you’re not able t’ see how lucky you are t’ be just 
as you are to-day.” 

“Am I really so lucky?” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “You'll look back on it with 
longing some day. Youth is the greatest thing in life, 
Nancy. Nothing else the world ever gives us pays for 
the loss of our youth.” 

“I suppose I’m happy, really,” she said. “But I’m _ 
anxious for so many things.” 

“Things?” 
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“Yes. All sorts of things. College, and— Oh, every- 
thing.” 

Lens nodded. “And sweethearts?” he asked. 

“T suppose so,” she said, with a smile. 

“Listen!” he said suddenly. ‘“‘Keep away from them. 
Keep them away from you. Let the young men alone.” 

“Oh, don’t be so serious about it,” she said, and 
he knew she was laughing. “There’s no immediate 
danger.” 

“Keep your youth,” he went on, paying no heed to her 
interruption, “and keep your innocence.” 

She moved slightly, took her hand from his knee, and 
sat erect. 

“Believe me,” he urged. “I love you, child. This is 
good advice I’m givin’ you. Your youth an’ your in- 
nocence—they’re the most precious things you'll ever 
have.” 

“T know,” she said quietly. 

“Ah, talk!” Lens thought. “Why do I talk? She 
thinks I’m old and soured and stupid. She thinks I 
don’t remember, or never knew.” 

Silence hung in the darkness. The world was filled 
with silence, and the darkness was slowly settling deeper, 
blotting out all the tangibilities of creation, like a great 
final peace that would never again be disturbed. 

Nancy rose at last. “I’m going down the road for a 
little while,” she announced. 

“Have a good time,” Lens said, “and don’t be late.” 

That was a formula of his: Have a good time, and 
don’t be late. . 

She kissed him lightly, quickly, and was gone, as swift 


and still as a sprite. 
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Lens sat on there thinking of her—sat a long time. 
And the stillness settled closer, though down in the road 
it was broken by the constant passing of cars in the great 
highway. 

He wondered what he ought to do for this child of 
Myra’s—this girl—this beautiful, innocent young crea- 
ture who was seething with eagerness for life. He saw 
her dangers, her possible disasters, the lurking foes of her 
innocence and beauty—the gross minds and the careless 
hearts that waited for her, the strong men ready to defile 
her with their strength, the weak men ready to defile her 
with their weakness—the ravenous, selfish, unfair world 
that waited to take advantage of her unsuspicious faith. 

She must encounter the dangers, he knew. There was 
no possible alternative if she was to live. He wanted 
her to live, but he wanted her to be safe. If he could 
but supply her: with experience—experience and discre- 
tion. But he couldn’t. He might tell her all he knew, 
in warning—and she wouldn’t believe him. 

He could think of one thing only—there seemed to be 
but one thing he could do—watch. The foolishness of 
that as a conclusion struck him. He couldn’t watch. 
The disasters of life were born in moments, unheralded, 
unforeseen—a word spoken, a faint communicating ges- 
ture, the glance of an eye—moments which no vigilance 
was equal to. He perceived his helplessness. He would 
do the useless thing, of course—talk to her, warn her— 
it was all he could do. And then, what she was to be she 
would be. After all his years of living wildly and soberly, 
she was the only thing in the world that still held his 
heart, and he was impotent to help her. 

His jaw went tense, and out of the lassitude that was 
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now the substance of his life a last determination came 
stalking, like a figure of destiny, harsh and strong and 
determined—he would save Nancy from those dan- 
gers, if he could. That would be his last battle with 
Fate. 

He couldn’t sit idle with these thoughts. It seemed 
as 1f he must find some plan. He rose and wandered 
about, up and down by the garden, up and down. Fin- 
ally, moving away from the garden, he didn’t turn back, 
but kept on in the darkness, past the pale side of the 
house, down the slope and along the road. 

The night was dark, but the darkness was crystal clear, 
and as Lens wandered along innumerable brightnesses 
and innumerable deeps of darkness rose about him— 
hedges standing like solid barriers, and little beds of flow- 
ers like coloured papers in a heap, and the ghostly figure 
of a clump of birches. 

He came to the white church—the white church which 
was always closed now, because Manley had deterio- 
rated and dwindled to such an extent that it could no 
longer afford to keep a minister. The ancient building, 
so old that it was a part of the religious history of New 
England, had come, it seemed, to the end of its story— 
or all but the end; but even so, it stood unmoved. Lens, 
staring up at it, saw that it felt no sadness for its forlorn 
state, no regret for the congregations it had known, none 
of the comprehending pities of old age. It was cold, 
bleak, intolerant still—as cold and bleak as Lens himself, 
and more intolerant than he. His intolerance was all for 
himself; but the intolerance of the church was an aspect 
of self-sufficiency. 

He mounted the steps. He had in his mind a notion 
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of coming close to Myra with his problem about Nancy. 
He sat down for a few minutes on the steps, like a beggar 
come out of season to wait for alms. Life seemed heavy 
to him there. He wasn’t happy, and his unhappiness 
was a burden. It was his age that bore him down, he 
knew, because he wanted youth again—youth and beauty 
and ardour. No, he didn’t want them again, but he 
regretted them. Well, he had had them once, and what 
had they done for him? He rose, turned from the use- 
lessness of going over all that again, and moved slowly 
around the side of the church toward Myra’s grave. 
There were no paths in the churchyard; the lawn spread 
smoothly all about, needing to be cut, swelling into 
the mounds of graves here and there, and thickly broken 
by memorial slabs and crosses that leaned at various 
angles. 

Lens went slowly, stopped a moment to contemplate 
the empty significance of an urn which stood on a column, 
an urn which held nothing and had no possible use. He 
had a momentary consciousness of the absurdity of death. 
Life was all that mattered. Life—whatever that might 
mean! He saw that death was ridiculous only because 
life made it so—which seemed to make life ridiculous too. 
Life was full—or ought to be; and death was empty, 
absolutely; and life tried to fill that long empty future 
with an illusion of its own richness. 

Lens turned away with a cynical smile on his lips. In 
his mind he knew that death was absolutely empty. 
There’s no “life beyond,” he thought. Yet here he was, 
coming to Myra with his discomfort about Nancy. He 
smiled at himself. He lifted the trailing branches of a 
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weeping willow tree that hung against the side of the 
church, and took a step into deeper darkness. Then he 
stood transfixed. 

In the silence of the tree’s canopy where, Lens knew, 
an old flat memorial stone was raised on posts like a 
table, a man’s voice, reduced almost to a whisper by the 
weight of its passion, was uttering swift words, as if in 
prayer: “Oh, my God, darling! I love you so! I can’t 
stand it! I love you! I love you!” 

A silence followed, so absolute and so poignant as to 
be all but tangible. Lens had an impression of deep 
caresses—deep beyond anything his senses were capable 
of compassing, but damningly clear to his memory. His 
mind whirled and his heart pounded as he stood, arrested, 
stirred, immovable, trembling. 

Presently the dark figure of the passionate young man 
moved, and beyond him the white patch of a woman’s 
dress became discernible. Suddenly, then, Lens strode 
forward with a cry. “Christ! Christ! What’s this!” 
His voice was shrill with madness. 

At his approach the young man fled, leaving Nancy 
to face that anger alone. 

She leaned against the tree, shaking, unable to move 
—cowered away from him, deserted and afraid. As Lens 
stood looking at her she sank on to the slab, and at the 
weakness of that movement the anger died out of him. 
For a long time neither of them spoke. Divergent fears 
held them. He saw that the dangers—the dangers he had 
been thinking of as still remote—had already attacked 
him and her. Suddenly, filled with fear and anguish, he 
fell to his knees before her and buried his face in her 
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dress. At his touch her slim kness quivered, and he 
knew that he was distasteful to her so. 

That quiver of repulsion hardened his heart; it meant 
that she had gone over to the enemy. He roused him- 
self to fight, though he couldn’t tell what to do; he didn’t 
see how he could save her in spite of herself. 

He stood up. “Come!” he said. She rose and moved 
along beside him. They went over the dark grass, among 
the slabs and crosses, and descended the steps to the road 

Lens stopped abruptly then. “I’m sorry t’ hurt you,” 
he said, “but I’ve got to save you if I can.” 

“You imagine things,” she said, and her young voice 
was cold, 

At that coldness his strength went harder. “Yes? 
What is it I imagine?” 

“Remembering your own life, you probably think I’m 
as bad as you. But I’m not.” 

So she had heard about his youth! He considered that 
grimly for an instant. ‘No, I don’t think that,” he told 
her. “But I don’t want you t’ be like I was. I'll save 
you from runnin’ some o’ the risks nobody ever saved 
me from, that’s all. I don’t expect you t’ thank me for 
it now.” 

She made no reply, and they moved along. Presently 
Lens asked, ““Who were you with?” 

“Do you expect me to tell you?” she asked. 

“Nancy! Nancy!” Lens uttered. “I love you. I 
want t’ help you, child—that’s all.” He found himself 
almost in tears. “I know the hard world so well, an’ 
you’re so innocent.” 

“You talk as if I were a baby,” she said. 
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And he saw her as little more than that—a naughty, 
innocent, ignorant child. 

“You're not straightforward with me,” he told her, 
“an’ that’s a child’s way.” 

“T hate people who spy,” she stated. 

“Children who do things they’re ashamed of often 
hate those that find them out.” 

“T haven’t done anything I’m ashamed of.” 

“Nop Then tell me who you were with.” 

“T won't tell you.” 

“You're defendin’ him, then. And if he needs de- 
fendin’ there’s somethin’ wrong somewhere.” 

“I’m defending him against your unreasonable anger,” 
she said. 

“Unreasonable?” 

“Yes. You’re angry, but I’ve done nothing to be 
ashamed of.” 

“What d’ you think I ought t’ do about itr” Lens 
asked. 

“Nothing. Attend to your own affairs.” 

Her curtness was like a whip to his love for her. He 
moved heavily along, saying nothing, bearing the bitter- 
ness of his impotent distress. 

When they came to the house he sat down on the bench 
outside the door and she went in to her room. There 
developed in him a sharp urge to do something. He had 
saved her temporarily, perhaps, but she had gone away 
from him, and he sat there suffering, aware of her in- 
nocent disdain. 

He recalled, in a kind of abstraction, his determination 
over Myra’s coffin never to let anything in life absorb 
him again, never again to mind anything, to be remote 
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and aloof, like God. And he wanted to hold that old 
determination, but he saw it as foolish—foolish as every- 
thing else in his life. He wasn’t like God, and he couldn’t 
be. He had to feel things—pain and fear and love. 

Yes. His love for Nancy came flooding over him in 
proof of that, and he suddenly pulled himself together— 
squared his shoulders and sat erect, determined to fight 
this out. Why shouldn’t he fight? There were no per- 
sonal cautions to prevent him, no inhibitory notions of 
safety to hold him back. There was no reason why he 
should want to be safe. There was nothing for him to 
be safe for. His love for this child was the one real thing 
left in him; if he should somehow go down, go out, 
physically or spiritually, in battling on behalf of that 
his last devotion, what would it matter? 

He rose with vigour and went in to the house, knocked 
at Nancy’s door, and asked if she had gone to bed. 

“No,” she told him in a quiet voice. 

He opened the door and went in, found her sitting on 
the bed, erect and tense, ready for a further encounter 
with him. 

“I can’t leave you like this,” he said. “After all the 
years you’ve known me, can’t you trust meP I love you 
more than myself, child. Don’t that make any dif- 
ference?” 

She looked up at him with hard eyes, in which there 
flickered, nevertheless, a faint acceptance of his words. 

“Who is this young fellah?” he asked. “I’m not 
askin’ you t’ tell his name. But who is he? Are you 
goin’ t’ marry him? That’s what I mean.” 

She didn’t answer, and Lens knew that her silence 


meant “No.” 
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“If y’are, let him come t’ the house an’ declare his 
mind an’ take his chance. But if you’re not, then he’s a 
danger t’ you, an’ you’re a danger t’ him.” 

She sat as erect and still as an image, and he knew 
that his talking was without effect. With a clearness 
that was a part of his distress, because it involved an 
acute perception of the splendour of her present delusion, 
he saw that nothing in the world—argument or reason or 
force—could drive out of her the lovely intoxication of 
her sensitive bursting emotions. 

It came to him in a flash that there was but one thing 
that could touch her with a sense of her danger, and that 
was disgust. Behind that word danger there moved in 
his mind a motley host of images and scenes. He saw a 
panorama of debauchery in which lewd women and gross 
men passed laughing, a debased crowd of creatures who 
had all been innocent once. He saw, smiling and clothed 
in aspects of respectability, other men and women who, 
in dark places, slid secretly along, playing a game with 
virtue, but keeping their reputations bright. He saw 
himself in the old days—himself and Laura on the beach 
in that blood-red night. . . . 

At last he said, “Come for a ride with me. It'll do us 
both good.” 

She gave him a quick glance, and he knew that she 
was suspicious of his invitation. But because she was 
afraid she wouldn’t protest or refuse, and he smiled in- 
wardly at that evidence of her childish pride. She went 
over and got a hat, and they moved along the hall to- 
gether. 

Lens didn’t know where he was going. He had no 
destination in mind. For no conscious reason, he turned 
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the car toward Gloucester. It was a good night for a 
drive, warm and still, and the road was fairly crowded 
with little red lights that ran on in a line before him, and 
with streaming white lights that appeared and glared 
past on the left. He and Nancy sat beside each other in 
silence, but she was relaxed now, as if tired. For greater 
comfort Lens turned out of the main road and chose a 
quiet way that ran through the woods near the shore. 
They sped along in a breeze of their own making, past 
a beach hotel where the syncopation of a jazz orchestra 
wailed and throbbed, between the dark walls of the woods, 
along the rim of a cliff above the sea, through clusters of 
cottages crowded together near another beach, past 
houses with deep dark verandas and scattered lighted 
windows. 

When they came into Gloucester Lens asked, “You 
tired, Nancy?” . 

“No,” she said quietly, alert. 

He turned into a dingy side street then, cutting out of 
the throng of cars, and presently drew up before the place 
that he used to know as Dooley’s. It was Dooley’s still. 
The sign on the window read: Dooley’s Restaurant and 
Café. | 

“Let’s go in here an’ have a sandwich,” he proposed. 
“Or some ice cream.” 

Nancy didn’t move at once. The place and the gen- 
eral location repelled her. She saw Lens as attempting, 
ridiculously, to win her—to win her into being good— 
by this absurd show of kindness. 

“I know this place,” he said, perceiving her hesitation, 
and then, with a supercilious air of condescension, she 
got down from the car and followed him. 
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Lens and Nancy entered and crossed the stnoky room. 
It was getting on to ten o'clock, and the place was 
crowded and busy. They found a little table against 
the far wall, however, still cluttered with the glasses of 
customers who had just left. 

Nancy sat down and gazed about her with a mixture 
of terror and disgust. Even though the atmosphere of 
Dooley’s was not what it used to be, it still held elements 
that made her uncomfortable. To Lens’ eyes Dooley’s 
was greatly changed, not only in its physical aspects, 
for though the big room had all been altered and bright- 
ened, and though the curt benignancy of Dooley’s pres- 
ence was missing, most of the change had occurred in 
Lens himself. He had formerly come here with roused 
interest and appetite, seeking, alert to the possibilities of 
the place; now he saw Dooley’s as a spectacle, gazed at 
it with disinterested remoteness, and was untouched by it. 
The new tables of white glass were ranged in ranks, as 
formerly the dark oak tables had been; the dusty artifi- 
cial palms were gone; the walls of the room, which had 
once been covered with red burlap, were now palely 
painted to enhance the brilliance of clustered electric 
lights. Waiters strode with a busy air. It was clear 
that Dooley’s had come up in the world. The Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States had 
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given the establishment a lift in the social scale. People 
came here now who would never have come before. 

In that slow rise a local tragedy had occurred. The old 
crowd of customers had been displaced, driven out by 
the standards of the new crowd. In the first place, prices 
had soared, and that was the kick of the boot which sent 
the old crowd out. Many of them landed in the gutter, 
where they lay and watched Dooley’s rising farther and 
farther away from them into the realms of new success, 
acquiring new modes and manners, and learning to keep 
its face clean. 

To the feminine habitués of Dooley’s the beginning of 
that process of elevation had appeared as a godsend. 
Pitifully, with all their lacks, they tried to grasp the 
rising fortunes of the house, suffered and strove to hang 
on with their grimy hands, yearned with eyes of fear as 
it slipped from them. And it did slip from them, leaving 
them, one by one, with a wistful, a beaten, or a debased 
look in their eyes, because on the new plane they had no 
weapons to fight with, no adequate weapons with which 
to fight the new women who came, so strong in the con- 
tempt and intolerance of a harder brazen determination. 

It was these new women that Lens and Nancy now 
looked around at. They were women of comparative 
elegance, who seemed never to plead, never to wait for 
men, as the others had done, but to compel and command 
by means of some hidden strength. They were all ac- 
companied; they came accompanied. The maturer 
women had young escorts and the younger women had 
aged escorts. There was something unwholesome in this 
spectacle of age so intimately mingling with youth. And 
the effect of it seemed to be bad in every way—the old 
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. became grotesquely imbecile; the young became protec- 


tively sharp and hard. 

Lens found himself blushing at the possible misinter- 
pretation of his presence here with Nancy. People 
looked at them with glances of swift scrutiny and judg- 
ment. He knew what they were thinking, knew what 
their various smiles meant for Nancy and for him. 

It was a relief to have the waiter come. He was a 
brisk young man, out for business, who observed them 
both but made no comment, even of facial expression. 
The combination of old and young was a dull story to 
him now—too dull for comment. Once it had amused 
him; later it had disgusted him; now he considered it 
merely in terms of tips. 

Lens ordered food—food he had no appetite for—and 
having given the order, he settled to his task. 

“D’you like this place, Nancy?” he asked brightly. 

“No.” She spoke with quiet, firm clearness. 

“You ever been here before?” 

“Of course not.” She showed a flicker of indignation. 

“But you don’t like itP” 

“It’s a terrible place.” 

Lens laughed shortly. “Seems t’ be a good deal 
better’n it use’ t’ be.” 

“I don’t see how it could ever have been any worse.” 

He bent his head, slightly mocking, as if to say: Oh, 
is that so! “What’s the matter with it?” he asked. 

“1 don’t need to tell you, I guess,” she said coldly. 
“You know well enough.” 

Lens had an impression that she perceived all the 
dangers that surrounded her, yet wasn’t afraid. 

“I didn’t expect you’d know so much,” he told her. 
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“You think I’m stupid?” 

“If you were only as wise as you think you are, | 
wouldn’t be worryin’ about you at all.” 

She gave him the sneer of a faintly curled lip, and 
turned her head abruptly to drive away the long stare 
of a fat man at a nearby table. She saw that Lens’ gaze 
followed hers, and she said, “If my mother was living, 
you wouldn’t dare to bring me to such a place as this.” 
She spoke with restrained anger. 

“Your mother?” he repeated. “Why wouldn’t I dare?” 
Was she trying to frighten him, he wondered. 

“She’d never forgive you, that’s why.” 

“D’you think shed forgive your” he suggested. 

Nancy found that unanswerable. She was saved from 
facing that defeat, however, by the arrival of the waiter 
with the food. She was glad to be saved thus, for her 
own word about her mother had brought the tears to her 
eyes, and Lens’ suggestion had made that memory sharp 
with a touch of comprehending fear. 

They made the customary gestures of eating, though 
neither of them had an appetite, and soon Lens desisted. 

“I brought you here t’ let you see what I’m afraid of,” 
he told her. “I want t’ save you, Nancy. I want t’ save 
you from every single bit of trouble. You've always 
been happy, and you needn’t ever be anythin’ else. I’ve 
been through a lot, an’ I want t’ keep you so’s you'll 
never know some o’ the things I’ve known. You're not 
fair with me—that’s why I have t’ do like this.” 

He paused to give her a chance to protest, but she 
didn’t. 

“I’m not afraid you’d ever come to anythin’ like this,” 
he went on. “You’re your mother’s daughter, an’ you're 
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too good inside ever t’ get like these women. I want y’ 
to see the danger, though. I want y’ to know I’m not 
foolin’ when I warn you. You got t’ believe in me. I 
loved your mother, child, an’ I love you for her sake as 
well as for your own. I wouldn’t do anythin’ t’ hurt y’ 
for the world—on’y t’ save you from some greater hurt. 
When I saw that fellah with y’ to-night I went mad. No 
man is good enough t’ touch y’, Nancy. An’ any man 
that does touch y’ shows by that he’s not good enough. 
A girl like you, beautiful an’ pure, is the finest thing 
God’s ever made, an’ it’s that goodness in y’ that I want 
t’ save. These women here have lost it.” 

‘He stopped again, testing her with his pauses. And 
the fact that she said nothing, but continued, with down- 
cast eyes, to make a pretence of eating, encouraged 
him. 

“A man’s honour an’ a woman’s virtue—those are the 
things, Nancy. This fellah | saw you with ain’t honour- 
able, an’ because he ain't...” 

He didn’t finish the sentence. He couldn’t. In his 
present mood he couldn’t utter the words of his thought. 
But she understood him, and he saw the blood mount in 
to her face. The next moment tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and he saw that his words had hurt her with 
their penetrating truth. 

“Don’t cry here!” he commandéd sharply. He was 
afraid of being observed, afraid of what these obsessed 
minds around him would think—would think of Nancy. 

She lifted her napkin and touched her cheeks, raised 
tremulous eyes to him in a swift glance, and went on with 
the motions of eating. 

“The world holds nothin’ I care about but you,” he 
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friends again. An’ now I’m done talkin’.” 

He had to raise his voice on that last sentence, because 
a commotion had occurred at one of the large tables in 
the centre of the room. Several men and women were 
gathered about it in a noisy gay party. They were al- 
ready getting drunk. Finding Dooley’s highballs too 
mild for their taste, the men had strengthened each round 
of drinks with the contents of their private flasks. And 
now at the entrance of a woman through the doorway, 
like claques at the entrance of a prima donna, they sent 
up a noisy shout of cries and exclamations in greeting 
to her. The men rose from their chairs, smiling and 
calling. Everyone else in the place was observing the 
demonstration. And the woman, bright-eyed and laugh- 
ing silently, went quickly toward the table, included the 
whole group in a glance of pleasure, and sank at once into 
a chair. 

Lens finished his sentence on a raised tone, and turned 
to observe the scene. His heart stood still and he gazed 
at the woman absorbed. He knew her at once. She 
hadn’t changed, so far as he could see. Her figure was 
round and slim, she carried her body lightly, there were 
the same little gestures of the head, so sensitive, so elo- 
quent. There was,. all together, the effect of what he 
would call “class” about her—even in her clothes, which 
were simple, though bright. 

Lens’ thought turned away from Nancy and his prob- 
lem, shifted at once from the present to the past. In a 
forlorn stillness he looked into the dead face of his youth. 
It was like standing beside a physical corpse while the 
careless gay music of a revel passed by. He remembered 
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‘so many things—remembered them without terror or 
anger, but only with that still regret for his youth. It 
was himself he was looking at, a figure of ardour and 
daring, a bright face and a keen eye, and a body that 
moved eagerly, ready for anything in the world. 

He was strong still, he knew—it wasn’t his strength 
that he missed, but an old sense of freedom that had gone 
from him. Yes, there was the cause of his regret. And 
he didn’t want that freedom back for the purpose of 
undertaking any new adventures. Nothing of the kind 
occurred to him; he had no such ambition. It was simply 
his old state he wanted back, his old condition, the vi- 
vacity of old hopes, the sensations of youth, the—oh, the 
old capacity for light laughter. 

The noise at the centre table subsided. The waiter 
had brought a fresh round of glasses in honour of Laura’s 
arrival. Everybody drank and settled to the level of 
exchanged light talk, and Laura’s eyes roved about the 
big room. 

Lens watched her as her eyes ran over the place, and 
he was aware of her glance, like a revealing beam of light, 
coming his way. He braced himself slightly for a com- 
ing moment of revelation. Laura’s glance travelled fast, 
as if it didn’t expect to find anything of importance, and 
found nothing of importance. It came to Lens presently 
—came, and he felt it. Then it had passed over him, 
passed beyond him, and he was more keenly aware of 
his present insignificance. But the beam of that glance 
returned immediately, blinded him for a moment with 
its inquiring intensity, flickered, and shifted to Nancy. 

Laura’s eyes rested on Nancy who, unconscious of the 
scrutiny, sat serene. Lens, watching that face half way 
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across the room, saw its faintly blank look of surprised 
curiosity change. The surprise faded out of it, it soft- 
ened and melted, became a mildly smiling mask of irony. 
With that smile just lifting the corners of her mouth, 
lifting the brows above her mocking eyes, she looked 
full into Lens’ face, and bowed. 

He bowed in response—wagged his head in a succession 
of nods, indicating numerous things that he could never 
say: Yes, it’s me; and now here you are again; I know 
what you’re thinking about this girl here; well think what 
you like; I’ve changed more than you have, haven't 1! 
Yes, a good deal more—every way. 

She seemed to catch an impression of his swift, form- 
less thoughts, seemed to be amused by the simple manner 
in which he accepted her reappearance. Or was that 
light laughter that broke from her as she turned back to 
her table—he heard the rich, throaty quality of it across 
the intervening space, so lifted above the actual din was 
the way of communication between them—was that the 
sound of her positive mirth? 

The waiter again intruded, bringing ice cream for 
Nancy, and Lens, reminded, turned to the girl. She was 
staring at him with angry eyes. “Do you know that 
woman?” she asked. 

“Yes. I used t’ know her, years ago.” 

“And still you preach to me!” Nancy mocked him. 

Contemplating her, he took a minute to answer. ‘“‘She’s 
one of the reasons why I preach,” he said. “I know 
what I’m talking about when I tell you these things.” 

She pushed back the ice cream with a gesture of im- 
patience. “I’m going home,” she announced. 

“All right,” he agreed. “But I’ve got t’ pay the bill.” 
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It was in the delay of that transaction that Laura rose 
and came over to him. Lens rose at her approach, and 
as she came up to him his eyes gave her a deep, warning 
look. She accepted the warning without any sign, and 
came on to the table, smiling, quietly amiable, with 
outstretched hand. And having come up, she ignored 
Nancy, never gave her a glance; but, turning sidewise to 
the table, she faced Lens, her back to the girl. 

People were watching them, Lens knew—the people at 
the table she had just left and others, and, for the sake 
of appearances, he was more affable than he felt like 
being. He took her hand with a show of eagerness, and 
smiled—lifted the smile and the light in his eyes to the 
plane of pleasure. 

“I’m surprised to see you here!” she exclaimed. 

“I’m surprised at myself,” he acknowledged, nodding. 

“You're well?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes. I see you are.” 

She laughed at that—partly for the others, he knew. 
But he knew, too, that she was gratified. 

“I heard of your marriage,” she told him. 

“Yes. I was married,” he said simply. “And you?” 

“No,” she answered. “Not yet.” 

She didn’t let her smile go, but through it, he felt, she 
was scrutinizing him keenly. He remembered that she 
had wanted marriage, but it didn’t seem to hold her as a 
topic now. Her interest was centred in him. 

“Who's this girl?” she asked, and there was something 
bizarre in the contrast between the keenness of her tone 
and the lightness of her appearance. 

“She’s my wife’s daughter,’ he mumbled. 

“Has anything happened to your wife, Lens?” 
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He was aware of a kind of anxiety in her voice. 
Egotistically, he wondered if she thought there might be 
anything between them again. A little sneer of contempt 
moved in him, and he decided that they might as well 
have all questions out here and now. 

“She died,” he told her. 

For a moment she looked into his eyes, as if to gather 
a sense of what his wife’s death meant to him. 

“I’m so sorry!” she said forthwith. Then, after a 
pause—and he had an impression that she had come to a 
sudden determination—she said, “I’d like to see you 
some time, Lens.” 

He had expected it, and he lifted his glance to her, 
ready to shake his head in refusal. But he caught, in- 
directly, the steady look of the man beside whom she had 
been sitting at the table, and for her sake he nodded in- 
stead. ‘What for?” he asked, smiling. 

“Well, not for what you may think,” she told him, and 
she spoke drily under her gay air. “For old times’ sake. 
Give me an appointment, very soon, and I’ll let you go 
now.” 

He laughed at her. And she laughed. 

“Where can I find your” he asked. 

“Listen carefully, and remember. Number thirty-one 
Rosslyn Street. When will you come?” 

“T’morrow night,” he said. 

“Do. And don’t be afraid,’ she added, laughing, as 
she gave him her hand. 

He stood and smiled after her as she moved away. 
Then he turned to Nancy, who rose without giving him a 
word or a look. With her head held high before the 
curious eyes of the whole room, she moved toward the 
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door. In that long, bright, tense progress Nancy was 
filled with shame. Her face was flaming, and she was 
aware of amused light laughter following her, like the 
ripples she might have made in passing through a quiet 
water. 

They got into the car, and Lens drove off. Crushed 
back into her own seat, Nancy wept. It gratified Lens to 
hear her crying. He didn’t speak to her. He had a 
feeling that the terror he had taken her to see had come 
close to her, touched her. And that was good. 

At the back door of the house he stopped to let her 
down. But she didn’t alight. She turned to him 
abruptly, and he felt that the hand she placed on his 
arm was trembling. “I wish you wouldn’t go to see that 
woman!” she begged. 

“I must,” he said. “I told her 1 would.” 

She withdrew her hand and sank back on the cushions. 
There was a long silence between them—so long that Lens 
stopped the hum of the car’s engine. 

“I wish you wouldn’t go,” she said. “If you only 
won't, I’ll do anything you want me to.” 

Lens was eager to take her up on that. But he felt an 
absurd necessity to keep his appointment with Laura. 
At the thought of failing that woman who had reappeared 
out of his past he felt a mild shame—she’d think he was 
afraid. And he knew, too, that if she wanted to see him, 
she’d find him in any case. 

“listen, Nancy,” he said. “Have you got a date 4 
see that young fellah again?” 

“Yes, But I won’t see him.” 

After a minute Lens proposed, “We'll both go—once 
more. You finish things up with him, an’ I'll finish 
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things up with her. An’ neither of us need do anythin’ 
t’ be ashamed of. How’s that?” 

“All right,” she agreed soberly. She leaned forward 
and put her hand on his arm. “I know how you're afraid 
for me now,” she confessed. 

He lifted her hand and kissed it. “Good night, Nancy 
dear,” he murmured. “You can’t half understand how 
I love you. But some day you may.” 

She bade him good night and got down out of the 
little car; and Lens drove up to the garage with a new, 
satisfied feeling at his heart. 
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Tue following day was grey; light showers whispered 
in the trees and across the fields and the sea. Toward 
evening a fog blew in, hiding the earth, shutting each 
material unit of matter away in its private cell of isola- 
tion. Lens came home wet from the Glen. He felt a 
mild elation at the prospect of seeing Laura again. It 
was not the wild old elation that he would once have 
known, but a half-nervous anticipation caused by an 
event in an uneventful life. He wondered why she should 
want to see him. The thought of renewing their passion- 
ate encounters of the past occurred to him; the possibility 
of her financial difficulty occurred to him; but there was 
no reason, in view of her popularity and her well-being, 
so evident last night, to take either of those possibilities 
for granted. 

He wasn’t averse to seeing her again. In spite of his 
fixed determination that the past between them was done, 
she had planted the seed of interest in him, and he had 
been thinking of her all day. Hers had been the only 
face he had recognized at Dooley’s. In that fact he 
caught something of her significance and value—she was 
the only woman of the old crowd who had been good 
enough—capable, clever, sane, attractive enough—to hold 
her place in Dooley’s upward swing. It was a good deal, 
and—he was glad she’d done it. 

He found number thirty-one Rosslyn Street an old 
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house which had been converted into small apartments, 
and he never would have discovered Laura there—since 
he had never known what her last name might be—but 
for the fact that she was waiting for him on the wide 
veranda. She rose and greeted him brightly, and led 
him at once to the second floor, saying, “I want to talk 
to you where we shan’t be interrupted.” 

In the soft light of a little sitting room—a gaily 
decorated small chamber—he threw his hat in a chair, 
and they stood looking at each other. She frankly ex- 
amined him with bright eyes, and looking at her placidly 
while she did so, he saw what the change in her had been. 
What he seemed to catch was, mainly, an intangible 
development; he had a sense of her self-assurance, her 
capability. Her figure was still as he had known it, her 
brown hair—grown long again—was soft and beau- 
tiful, her pale-coloured clothes were “like her,” and her 
smile . . . Her smile had changed, he thought. And then 
he knew that her face had changed. He missed from her 
face—from her dark eyes especially—an old restlessness, 
the petulance of a vague discontent. Missing that, he 
perceived that what had taken its place was a mildness, 
a certain serenity, and, with the thought, “She’s prob’ly 
suffered a lot,” he imagined her grown wise. 

“Well?” she said at last, bringing his scrutiny to an end. 

He nodded, as if to say, “Yes, well, what?” 

“Marriage has made you heavy, Lens,” she told him. 

He felt his heaviness anew at her statement. “Mar- 
riage an’ death an’ disappointment, I guess,” he agreed. 
He nodded as he spoke, admitting, even demonstrating 
the heaviness that was in him, and feeling, meanwhile, 
sure of her sympathy. 
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“I’m sorry,” she said. Then, after a minute, she asked, 
“What ever took you back to Dooley’s?” 

He looked at her sombrely. “I took the girl there last 
night to frighten her. She’s beginnin’ t’ be noticed by the 
young fellahs, an’ | wanted t’ frighten her.” 

“I see.” She nodded, comprehending; then she thought 
absorbedly, for a minute, of private things. “Dooley’s 
has changed,” she suggested presently. 

“Yes,” he agreed. He moved over and sat in a chair, 
at some distance from the light. 

A silence developed between them—a silence filled with 
thoughts too swift and fleeting for words. Laura broke 
it to say, “You’re not happy, are you, Lens?” 

“No, not happy. But I’m not miserable, either. I’m 
fa hats it, I’m flat.” 

“Was your wife the woman you wanted to marry?” 

“Yes. The only woman I ever wanted to marry.” 

“Have you any children?” 

“Her two, but none o’ my own.” His face was blank 
as he uttered the words. He was remembering his 
son. This woman before him had helped him to kill 
his son; but it was useless to charge her with that 
now. 

She sat considering him, knowing nothing of the bitter- 
ness of his thoughts; and yet, he was sure that she was 
considering his childless state. 

“Can I give you a drink or something?” she offered 
presently, rousing; but he declined. 

“What is it you wanted t’ see me for?” he asked. 

“Oh, don’t hurry me!” she said. “Just now you're 
rather on my mind. I'd like to see you smile once, Lens.” 

He gratified her without intention. In response to her 
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interest a faint smile dawned on his face. “Tell me about 
yourself,” he proposed. 

“Oh...” She threw out her hands in a brief gesture, 
and her brows went up, suggesting: There’s nothing to 
tell. But she said, ‘I’ve been able to fight along, one 
way and another. I’ve won a few little things for myself, 
and I’ve accepted a few others that came to me by chance. 
Life is queer.” 

“Queer, yes. D’you still have t’ fight, Laura?” 

“In a way. But it’s all easier than it used to be. I’ve 
learned so much, you see.” . 

“How about the husband you wanted?” 

She shook her head. “He hasn’t been born, I guess,” 
she told him. “Anyway, I don’t need him as I did.” 

“Tough!” he said. He wondered if some woman 
would have to go through life, seeking, unsatisfied, and 
surrendering, like Laura, because his son had died. “It’s 
tough,” he said again. “You ought to of had him when 
you wanted him. Yes, life’s queer, all right.” 

“Lens,” she said, after a pause, “I think you and I 
know each other pretty well.” 

“There’s nobody livin’ that knows me as well as you 
do,” he acknowledged. 

She rose and came toward him, put her hand on his 
shoulder and stood looking down at him as he sat, with 
sympathy in her face. Then she moved on and went 
through a doorway, and closed the door behind her. 

Left alone, Lens sat thinking about her. Now, as 
always, she was attractive and mysterious to him—un- 
predictable, always doing unexpected things in her own 
characteristic manner. He supposed that the room she 
had now gone into was her bed chamber, and he won- 
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dered if she had it in her mind to invite him in to that 
room. He gazed at the possibility, but it left him cold. 
Nothing stirred to it but a determination: There can’t 
be any of that! He shook his head faintly in support of 
the declaration in his mind. His compact with God still 
held. In spite of everything that had happened to him, 
he knew that he intended to be true to the letter of that 
old bond. Doubtless God had given him, in exchange for 
himself, all that he had been worth. He sat there wait- 
ing, lost in a consideration of how much and how little 
that had been, hoping for nothing more. 

Finally the opening of the door startled him. Laura 
stood there with a flood of light behind her, and he was 
faintly shocked at seeing her, because he had expected 
her appearance to be somehow theatrical—a change of 
costume for a new act, or some such thing—and it wasn't. 
She reappeared now just as she had left him. She gave 
him a direct look and said, “Come in here, Lens.” And 
as he hesitated she added, “I want you to see my son.” 

Through his surprise something in him gave a grunt 
of satisfaction. She had justified his expectation of 
some unexpected thing. He rose and moved quietly be- 
hind her into the brightly lighted chamber, and ap- 
proached the near side of a small bed, while Laura went 
on to the far side. 

In the bed a small boy lay stretched, apparently 
asleep under a light covering. Lying thus, with his 
smooth round features in repose, he was beautiful. A 
plump arm was bent on the pillow, and a sturdy little 
hand, doubled into a fist, was half lost in his curly blond 
hair. 

Lens gazed down at him, and Laura fell to her knees 
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beside the child, crying, “Oh, sweetheart! Can’t you 
stay awake for mother—just a minute?” 

With a struggle the boy opened blue eyes sleepily, 
moved his whole body in an effort to do what she wanted 
him to do, and smiled with a sleepy faint sadness, as if 
to suggest that for her sake he was willing to play the 
game, but just couldn’t. His eyelids fell, but she kissed 
him again, and talked to him. “Sonny! Sonny! Do 
wake up—please! See! I’ve brought you a visitor.” 

At last, at the conclusion of a wide yawn, the child 
caught sight of Lens and stared at him with sober curios- 
ity. Lens stared back at the boy. His heart was sud- 
denly sore, and his head was filled with a chaos of re- 
grets and longings. Without volition he laughed 
shortly, and tears came into his eyes at the same time, 
and in an absent-minded manner he let his fingers wander 
in the boy’s bright hair. 

Something stirred in him suddenly to a nameless, im- 
possible pain. ‘How old is he?” he asked. 

Laura, kneeling beside the narrow bed, divided her 
attention between the child and the man. “Seven,” she 
answered now, leaning closer to the child. 

“Who's his father?’ Lens asked abruptly. His voice 
was husky with unshed tears that rose from a confusion 
of sources. 

“Do I have to tell youP” she replied in a soft voice. 

He made a wild gesture of impatience with his right 
hand, and his left hand came away from the boy’s head. 
He understood what she meant, but he couldn’t believe 
it, and her indirectness irritated him. 

“What’s his name,” he almost shouted. 

“Lens,” she answered softly. The light in her eyes 
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was very gentle, and the man, gazing at her with an in- 
stinctive sharpness to measure the truth of her reply, 
caught in a flash a glimpse of the depths of her being— 
feminine adoration and devotion and love—the quality 
of motherhood. 

Lens turned away then, strode out into the little sitting 
room and sank into a chair, and let his tears flow. 
Through his heart, his mind, through every channel of 
his being a great dissonance was sweeping, a tremendous 
crash of vibrations. Everything he had ever known or 
thought was being broken to atoms by those swaying 
clashing rhythms—broken and swept away. The facts 
and fancies of his past lost shape and substance; all the 
senseless things that had filled his life were scattered like 
dust before a high wind. He was being emptied, and 
being torn in the process; the experience of his whole 
life was being destroyed by the unbelievable beauty of 
Laura’s revelation. He sat there suffering that change, 
and sobbed—suffering at once the pangs of a birth and 
the pangs of a death. 

After a time Laura came out of the other room and 
stood beside him with her hand on his heaving shoulder; 
but he paid no heed to her, he was scarcely aware that 
she stood there. Gradually the dissonance died in him; 
everything had been smashed and swept away; his body 
became still, for he was empty. He turned to Laura 
then, and took her hand. “And you’ve done all this for 
me?” he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘Oh, I was selfish, Lens. When 
I learned that you had found your wife I didn’t intrude. 
I decided to keep my son. I went to find you and tell 


you he was coming, but I was too late.” 
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“Ah, yes. You know, I had a son. He died; and my 
life has been bitter since then.” In the light of his 
glimpsed new happiness he saw now how bitter those 
years had been. 

She looked into his face, conveying her sympathy. 
“You'll understand that there were sacrifices that | 
couldn’t make,” she said, still busy in her mind with some 
explanation of the past. “I was afraid of both you and 
your wife.” 

He was silent, perceiving the possible points of that 
old situation. Suddenly he rose. “I want t’ look at the 
boy again,” he said. “Will y’ let me be with him aloneP” 

“Of course.” She went into the bedroom and turned 
on the lights, and when he had entered she left him there 
behind a closed door. 

On his knees beside the bed, Lens gazed at his son— 
his living son. The silence around him seemed filled 
with significances which he could never grasp. In the 
deepest chambers of his being—beyond sense—a vibration 
stirred and rose slowly, tone by tone, like a strain of 
clear music. It whispered strange meanings in the secret 
places of his heart and mind, clutched the vitality of his 
being in its grip, and soared away swiftly into the golden 
brightness of a new day. Then, in a high place, it loosed 
the knot of his being, and, in a gush of limpid thin 
beauty, it swept out of hearing, beyond following, into 
infinity, leaving Lens tremulous in body and soul, gazing 
into the mysterious face of the Power behind the world. 

He found that that Presence was invisible—a great 
pregnant void—never to be penetrated by any human 
faculty. The figure of an aged Man, kind or careless, was 
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neither to be seen nor thought of. Nothing was to be 
thought of; nothing was to be achieved by thinking. 
That Power behind the world was only to be vaguely 
felt—a dim effect of the mystery of Life in the human 
heart; the vital force of Nature stirring in the humanity 
of man; the aspirations of egotism battling boldly up from 
the earth, and sinking back to the earth again in seasonal 
defeats. 

That was all in Lens’ consciousness, though unphrased. 
With all his lacks and limitations, this mystery of life 
still stood, for him, as “God.” 

“Oh, God! God! God!” he muttered. He was hum- 
ble and his heart was warm in the presence of a faint con- 
ception of everlasting existence. He bowed his head, 
rested his forehead on the extended bare arm of the 
sleeping child, and made a plea. “This is more than | 
deserve,” he acknowledged, addressing the sensed great 
heart of Creation. ‘More than | deserve. But, O God, 
keep my son from the sins of his father and his mother!” 

He rose after a time, and turned out the lights, and 
went back to Laura in the other room. He was smiling 
and happy as he entered, his face was bright, and he 
walked with a new air—a recovered old air. At his 
entrance she rose out of her chair and smiled too. Lens 
_ went directly over to her and took her in his arms, held 
her without passion, looked into her quiet eyes. Then 
he kissed her full on the lips—a kiss of gratitude and de- 
votion—and she accepted the caress frankly. 

Still holding her, he said, ““You’ve done more for me 
than anyone else in the world has ever done. Will you 
marry me, Laura—for his sake?” 
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“If you want me,” she said. “For his sake and for 
yours—and for my own. It won't be a sacrifice for me, 
Lens.” 

“Oh, you told me once I wasn’t the husband for you,” 
he reminded her. 

“I didn’t know,” she said. “You are, you see. I’ve 
never found anyone else, and we’ve been united in spite 
of everything we’ve done.” 

“Yes. In spite of everything,’ he agreed. “God’s 
wisdom is stronger than all the foolishness of the world.” 

“I’m glad it is,” she said. “I’m glad it is. I want to 
get away from it, Lens. I’m tired of the foolishness of 
the world.” 

She seemed to droop, to relax, as she spoke, as if 
utterly wearied by a burden carried too long. And Lens, 
perceiving her weariness, took her in his arms again, sus- 
taining her with the strength of his recovered youth. 
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This book is set (on the Linotype) in Elzevir 
No. 3, a French Old Style. For the modern revival 
of this excellent face we are indebted to Gustave 
Mayeur of Paris, who reproduced it in 1878, basing 
bis designs, be says, on types used in a book which 
was printed by the Elzevirs at Leyden in 1634. 
The Elzevir family held a distinguished position as 
printers and publishers for more than a century, 
their best work appearing between about 1590 and 
1680. Although the Elzevirs were not themselves 
type founders, they utilized the services of the best 
type designers of their time, notably Van Dik, 
Garamond, and Sanlecque. Many of their books 
were small, or, as we should say now, “pocket” 
editions, of the classics, and for these volumes they 
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but relatively narrow in body, although in no 
sense condensed, thus permitting a large amount of 
copy to be set in limited space without impairing 
legibility. 
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